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November. 


i 
‘*The mellow year is hasting to its close ; 
The little birds have almost sung their last, 
Their small*notes twitter in the dreary blast— 
That shrill-piped harbinger of early snows. ” 
HARTLEY COLERIDGE. 
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$+ Friends, 
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sx Greeting! 




















One and All!!! 


The American Agriculturist Family Cyclopedia 
presented to every Subscriber of the American Ag- 
riculturist—new or old, whose subscription for 
1885 is forwarded together with $1.50, and 15 cents 
extra for postage, before December Ist, is giving 
the greatest satisfaction. The features of the book 
are fully described on page 452, of the October Sup- 
plement (Premium List). When the Cyciopadias are 
delivered here at the office, the Subscribers save the 
15 cents for packingand postage. Wetake great 
pleasure in presenting this Cyclopedia to every Sub- 
scriber, not because the American Agriculturist is not 
richly worth five times the subscription price, but 
because it isa valuable acquisition to any home, and 
may persuade very many not now subscribers, to 
become such. Furthermore, old Subscribers will not 
feel inclined to complain that they are not remem- 
bered by us in common with the new subscribers. 


2 
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Every Subscriber to this Journal, 
every Club Raiser,every Canvasser, 
and every Exchange Newspaper, 
will please immediately turn to 
page 518, for information of in- 
terest and value to one and all. 
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A Wonderful Journal. 


Hon. Henry Smith, of Albany, Ex-speaker of the 
New York Legislature, one of the foremost lawyers 
of this State, and an old subscriber of the American 
Agriculturist, writes us from his farm, under date of 
September 28th : ‘‘ Your October number is a mir- 
acle; how you can furnish such a publication at that 
price is wonderful I should think that every one 
who can read, would take it.’’ We propose that 
each succeeding number shall surpass the previous. 











Birthday and Holiday Gifts. 

The magnificent Premium List which accom- 
panied the October number, affords an opportunity 
for all of our readers, old and young, to procure 
presents for their friends without money and with 
but little labor. You can now secure and forward 
us the necessary number of subscribers to entitle 
you to any premiums which you may desire for your- 
self or to use as presents for the coming holidays. 





Arrival of the New Owner. 

After remaining in the family for three genera- 
tions or more, the old Homestead has finally passed 
into the hands of a new owner. A young city man, 
yielding to the growing taste for country life, has 
purchased the broad acres, made his first appear- 
ance, and is now telling the hired men what he 





wishes to be done over there. See preceding page. 
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There is nothing to be gained and much to be 
lost by getting behindhand with farm work. This 
is true of all seasons of the year, but it is specially 
true inthe autumn. The days are getting shorter 
and shorter, and the weather more uncertain. Hire 
a little extra help, if need be, get started early in 
the morning, and make a short nooning. It grows 
dark early in the evening. Corn stubble in- 
tended for oats or barley in the spring, can often 
be plowed to better advantage in the fall than in 
the spring. If it isgood, strong land that you wish 
to plow an inch deeper than hitherto, the fall is the 
better time to do the work. The new, raw soil will 
be mellowed by the frosts of winter, and will 
crumble to pieces in the spring. You should put 
three horses to the plow and make thorough work, 
If you have not time to plow, or the soil is so 
light that you prefer to let it remain unplowed un- 
til spring, it is a good plan to harrow down the 
cornstalk stubs and make the field ready to plow 
the first thing in spring, and so with the potato 
ground, get the stems out of th> way this fall, 
either -by drawing them home, burning them, or 
spreading them on the land. An hour’s work now 
will often save two hours or more in the spring. 
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Live Stock Notes. 


There will soon be a daily out-go of fodder, 
and the problem of winter feeding, and care of 
live stock, is to so govern this expenditure, that 
the best returns may be obtained. All the farm 
animals should bein good flesh and health upon 
the opening of winter. If these conditions are 
continued, the stock are well kept, and will not 
come out “‘ spring poor” at the end of the winter. 
Manure is not to be overlooked in the winter sys- 
tem of farm management. Farmers, more than 
ever before, must feed for manure, and husband it 
when obtained. An abundance of wholesome 
food, plenty of pure water, warm, dry quarters, and 
sufficient fresh air, are four of the leading essen- 
tials in wintering farm stock. It does not follow 
from this, that the animals must be kept in the 
stable, or under the shed at all times. Frequent 
exercise in the open yard is profitable when the 
weather is suitable. Keep the work horses busy 
in the field preparing for the coming spring, and 
feed them well with a variety of food. A few 
chopped apples serve as an appetizer. Colts need 
to be pushed in their growth with rich food and 
good care. Cows taken up from grass, need a 
mixture of hay, corn-fodder, and meal—all they will 
eat up clean, or else the flow of milk will greatly 
decrease. One-third of a cow’s allowance is not 
too much fora calf. Sheep may be the last stock 
to go into winter quarters. Keep only thrifty sheep 
through until spring. Fattening pigs should now 
be growing rapidly. Grain is low and meat is 
high, therefore convert the former into the latter. 
There are many things that will add to the com- 
fort and convenience of caring for live stock in 
winter. Provide ample feeding room for all animals. 
Place the feed racks, etc., where most convenient. 
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Orchard and Fruit Garden. 
Trees and fruit-bearing shrubs may still be 
planted, provided the weather remains mild. If 
the conditions are unfavorable, heel-in the trees, 
being careful to cover the roots well with soil, for 
spring planting.. .. Young trees, planted this fall 
and last spring, should have a steep mound of 
earth, about a foot high at their base, to enable 
them to resist the winds and to keep off mice.... 
Rabbits are repelled by rubbing the trunks with 
bloody meat or sprinkling 
with blood. They are at their 
best this month, and a stew 
or pie of fat, young rabbits, 
is a luxury to be procured 
by paying the boys a pre- 
mium on those they trap.... 
Make a record of all trees 
planted now or recently; 
noting the number of the row 
and the place of each tree in 
the row is much more relia- 
ble than any label....Look 


to gates and fences, and 
make all secure..... Keep 
fruis as cool as_ possible 


without freezing ; open the 
cellar or fruit house when 
the weather allows....The 
best cider is made in cool 
weather, when fermentation 
can go on slowly. If for 
vinegar, it may be made at 
any time....Prune grapes, 
currants, and gooseberries 
soon after the leaves fall. 
If more plants are needed, 
make cuttings ; they may be 
planted at once, covering 
them with straw or litter, or 
tied in bundles, labelled, and 
buried in a dry place.... 
Cions may be cut and packed 
in saw-dust in the cellar.... 
Strawberry beds should be 
covered when the surface 
freezes, using straw, swale 
hay, leaves, or cornstalks, 
covering the plants but 
slightly, and the soil between 
them more heavily. Leaves 
may be kept in place by lay- 


ing on light brush, or 
sprinkling soil upon them, 
ee aes 


Kitchen Garden. 

Beets and carrots should 
not be exposed to hard 
frosts; parsnips and salsify 
are better for freezing and 
thawing. Roots of all kinds 
may be stored in trenches or 
in small quantities in boxes 
or barrels in the cellar, cov- 
ering them with earth.... 
Celery is to be stored in 
trenches a foot wide, and 
deep enough to receive the 
plants, or in a cool cellar in 
long boxes, nine inches wide 
and as deep as the plants are 
tall, placing earth on the bot- 
tom of the boxes..... Cab- 
bages are seton the ground, 
roots up, and covered with 
earth, For asupply of parsley in winter, take up the 
roots, plant them in a box of soil which is to be set 
in the kitchen window.... Plants of cabbage, cauti- 
flower, and lettuce for early spring planting, should 
be pricked out into cold frames. Do not cover the 


frames with their sashes until freezing weather. 
> . 
Flower Garden and Lawn. 
All improvements, such as new borders, walks, 
and drives, can be better done now than in spring 
-++.Leave a good length of grass on the lawn to 
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as wonderfully natural and life-like by his friends and admirers. 
his visit to Mr. Allen during the last week of last September, is given on page 509 by Dr. George Thurber, 
who for nearly a quarter of a century has held the position of Editor-in-Chief of the American Agriculturist. 
The labors of these two gentlemen in promoting and developing agriculture, are coming to be recognized in 
every farmer’s home, notwithstanding that the modesty, which always accompanies true worth and 
merit, has caused them to shrink from publicity. PUBLISHERS OF THE AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST. 











protect the roots. 


Top dress with good compost 
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or ashes; nitrate of soda, and other commercial fer- 
tilizers, are best applied in spring.... Plant orna- 
mental trees and shrubs if the weather is mild. Col- 
lect leaves from the lawn and road-side, and store 
under cover or in heaps with boards laid over them 
...-Plant hardy bulbs if any are left out....Hardy 
young trees are helped by protection the first win- 
ter; evergreen boughs placed around them are 
better than bundling with straw....Have snow- 
' plows ready for cleaning walks and drives....Half 








ANTHONY BENEZET ALLEN, 
FOUNDER AND FIRST EDITOR OF THE AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST. 


The engraving of Mr. Allen, which our artists have just executed for this Journal, will be recognized 


hardy and tender plants should be taken to 
the cellar before they are injured by freezing. 
2 egies 

Greenhouse and Window Plants. 

Plants that have been out of doors through the 
summer, need a gradual change to confined air and 
heated rooms....Begin the fight with insects on 
their first appearance. Green-fly, red-spider, and 
mealy-bug, are most commor. Use tobacco smoke 
or tobacco water for the first, a frequent showering 
of the leaves on the under side for the red-spider, 
and for mealy-bugs, pick off with a pointed stick, 








An exceedingly entertaining account of 











or touch with a small brush dipped in alcohol.... 
In watering, wait until the plants show that they 
need it, then give it copiously. Hanging-baskets are 
best watered by plunging them into a pail ofwater. 





Where to Look for Improvement, 
> 

In wheat, barley, oats, Indian corn, buckwheat, 
peas, beans, potatoes, apples, pears, peaches, apri- 
cots, plums, nectarines, 
quinces, currants, gooseber- 
ries, raspberries, strawber- 
ries, melons, squashes and 
cucumbers, we must look to 
new varieties for improve- 
ment. But in the case of 
eabbage, cauliflower, beets, 
celery, turnips, carrots, pars- 
nips, onions, salsify, ete., we 
should look to careful and 
judicious. selection rather 
than to new varieties. Take 
turnips as an illustration. 
The turnip naturally runs to 
seed the first year. But we 
now grow it, not. for the 
seed, but for its rout. We 
have converted the plant 
from an annual to a biennial. 
We sow the seed in the 
spring or summer, raise a 
crop of turnips with the de- 
sired large, nutritious, well- 
formed roots. We select the 
best of these roots and set 
them out the following 
spring, and in June or July 
get a cropof seed. Thecare 
with which we select ‘these 
roots to be set out for seed, 
determines largely the value 
of the subsequent crop. If, 
instead of sowing seed 
from carefully selected and 
transplanted roots, we should 
sow turnips very early in the 
spring, and let such as might 
do so go to seed, and if we 
gathered this seed, and sow- 
ed it again carly next spring, 
we would havea far greater 
number of plants that would 
run to seed, and even those 
which did not actually pro- 
duce seed, would have a 
tendency in this direction. 
They would have long necks, 
and miserably poor, small 
roots. And if we set out 
these long-necked turnips 
for seed, we should proba- 
bly get a big crop of turnip 
seed, but from such seed, 
what kind of turnips should 
we be likely to get? The 
same remarks will apply to 
cabbage, beets, carrots, pars- 
nips,.ete. We do not object 
to new varieties. In fact, we 
give them a hearty welcome. 
But anew and really valua- 
ble variety might be rained in 
a very few years, if proper 
care is not exercised in se- 
lecting the plants. With 
potatoes the case is different. We do not raise po- 
tatoes from seed. We grow them as we do apples 
from the bud. If we want a better apple, we get a 
better variety. If we want a better potato, we 
must get a better variety. If we want better cab- 
bage, beets, turnips, carrots, onions, etc., our surest 
way of getting them is to be careful in the selec- 
tion of those we set out for seed. Our cultivated 
plants, especially those valued for their roots, are 
in an unnatural condition. Their size has been in- 
creased by high cultivation and careful selection 
of the best specimens for bearing the seed. 
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Cross-bred Horses. 


—=_—_ 

The improvement in American horses within a 
few years has been very marked. Heavy draft- 
horses were rare in New York twenty years ago. 
One saw in our city streets few horses weighing 
over twelve hundred pounds. Our vehicles were 
adapted to light horses, and expressmen and 
truckmen had to carry 
light loads and go 
the oftener. It is not 
to be wondered at 
that foreigners, especi- 
ally English, Scotch, 
Dutch, and French, 
sadly missed the grand 
draft-horses of their 
own countries. Finally 
our horse - breeders 
waked up to a sense 
of the situation. A 
few French horses and 
Clydes were imported, 
and it was found that 
even with mares of 
moderate size, as a 
rule, excellent results 
were obtained, many 
of the cross - bred 
horses exhibiting an 
apparentimprovement 
upon their sires, hav- 
ing great substance 
and muscular power 
combined with a grace 
of action and style 
not possessed by their 
more ponderous pro- 
genitors. There is a 
great deal of good 
blood in American horses, and in a violent cross 
like that with the Percheron or the Clyde, the blood 
in the mare often asserts itself in refining the points 
of the draft-horse, reducing the heavy limbs and 
clumsy fetlocks of the Clydesdale, lightening the 
neck and bringing up the sloping rump of the 
Percheron. 

Our eastern cities have, so to speak, consumedan 
‘immense number of horses of this general charac- 
ter, chiefly geldings 
of course, for the 
half-bred mares have 
been kept upon the 
farm, and now-a- 
days, being bred back 
to the same style of 
horse as their own 
sires, are giving us a 
noble class of useful 
horses, which are 
becoming a striking 
feature of New York 
and Boston, at least, 
and no doubt in a 
less degree of other 
American cities. The 
express business has 
increased, as we all 
know, to enormous 
proportions; the 
companies are rich 
and use many horses. 
It is indispensable to 
them to have good ‘# Ca 
horses, and the pride ~ i? 
of proprietors and Main 
employees istohave ., & 
handsome ones, 
which, with their 
neat wagons and ex- 
cellent harness — as 


will allow, make very handsome and imposing 
_ tarn-outs.”” They require horses for quick 
_ ifaft, active, above medium weight, good walkers, 
_ and capable of trotting off now and then at a rat. 
‘pace. They do not want all large horses, and 








it is quite important that though heavy they 
should trot easily. It is not strange then that 
among the fine express horses we see many having 
half or two-thirds Percheron blood. They have 
many of the points of the full-bloods—not infre- 
quently are of a dappled-gray color, short coupled, 
with sloping shoulders, straight backs, neat, well- 
shaped heads, great breadth of chest, Join, and 





Fig. 1.—A HALF-BRED PERCHERON HORSE. 


Drawn (by Forbes) and Engraved for the American Agriculturist. 


rump ; fine, flat legs, clean and free from hair, and 
feet hard, round, and sound as any one- could 
desire. They are willing and powerful pullers, 
rarely, if by true Percheron sires, showing any de- 
fect like spavin or ring-bone. With a natural 


tendency to trot on the sire’s side, and this in no 
way decreased by the qualities inherited from their 
dams, it is not to be wondered at that those horses, 
though weighing sometimes as much as fifteen to 
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Fig. 2.—A HALF-BRED CLYDESDALE HORSE. 
Drawn (by Forbes) and Engraved for the American Agriculturist. 


sixteen hundred pounds, should be capable of 
taking an easy if not a rapid trot, even with a load. 
We present an engraving of a fine horse, show- 
ing off this valuable quality, not a fancy sketch, but 
a portrait of one of the type of which we write, 











and weighing about twelve hundred pounds. The 
picture of the horse standing still represents g 
fine, half-bred Clyde gelding, contrasting strongly 
with the Percheron half-blood in length of body, 
but otherwise showing less distinctly the prevailing 
differences of style. The shoulders are straighter, 
the legs flatter and more hairy,and the head more or 
less delicate in proportion. Such horses are adapt- 
ed usually to slower 
motion, heavier draft, 
yet active, and capable 
of taking a trot if 
pushed. They average 
a good deal heavier 
than the true Perche- 
ron half-breeds, and 
even than those of the 
Norman cross, which, 
as is well known, isa 
heavier and coarser 
French breed, which 
has been largely im- 
ported on account of 
the difficulty of ob- 
taining the full-blood- 
ed Percherons. There 
is, among the grades, 
much difference in 
weight, and the style 
is greatly modified by 
the dam, so that nota 
few of the Clyde cross 
are stylish enough for 
coach horses, and re- 
semble nota little that 
fine English breed, the 
Cleveland Bays, while 
others are heavy, and 
slow-moving, ponder- 
ous, and powerful— 
qualities which fit them for the heaviest draft 
purposes. Hence these find employment in 
moving safes, heavy timber, granite blocks, and 
other massive building stones, iron beams, pil- 
lars, trusses, and the like. In color, these Clyde 
horses are of a bright bay or brown, often dappled, 
frequently having one or more white feet, and in 
many respects remind one strongly of their sires. 
They are great favorites, have usually excellent 
feet and legs, which 
are clean and free 
from puffs or bony 
enlargements, _ but 
generally hairyabout 
the fetlocks. The 
shoulder is more 
upright, and better 
adapted to a dead 
pulland heavy draft. 

It really matters 
little which of these 
two excellent breeds 
is selected by farm- 
ers to breed their 
Jarge, well - formed 
mares to. They must, 
however, be, sure 
that the horse is 
pure - bred — either 
«» imported, or with a 
verified pedigree. 
The mere fact of 
#]“ importation is no 
proof that the horse 
is really good, but it 
is very strong pre- 
sumptive evidence 
that he is pure, for 
few men would beso 
foolish as to be at 
the trouble and ex- 
pense of importing & 
low-bred horse for 
breeding purposes. It is just as poor policy for any 
stock raiser to breed from half-bred horses, as it 
is from half-bred bulls, though the bad results are 
more immediately obvious in the case of neat cat- 
tle. Another point—if after a few years you have 
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some fine half-breed mares, kept to take the places 
of their dams as workers and breeders on the farm, 
breed them either to horses of the same breed as 
their sires, or to thoroughbreds, or to fine, long- 
pedigreed trotting stock. The market is our 
* safest guide in breeding. Fashions change slowly, 
and a really first-class article is always salable. 

The cross made by breeding half or three-quarter 
breed “ Percheron-Norman ” mares to Clyde horses 
results very favorably. Some of the best heavy 
draft horses in this city have thus the combined 
plood of these two grand breeds. In them the 
sound, well-shaped, hard feet of the Percheron 
carry the heavy bodies of the muscular, broad- 
chested Clyde, with their large-jointed flat legs, 
while they take after their dams in being short 
coupled, with moderately sloping shoulders and 
fine action. 

The raising of these draft horses, if by good sires, 
is profitable, those weighing fourteen hundred to 
sixteen hundred pounds bring three hundred dol- 
lars in the market at five years old. The demand 
is so great now that we suppose it would be quite 
impossible for a dealer 
to pick up a car load 
from first hands in any 
part of the country 
within a radius of fifty 
miles. The reason for 
this is that yearlings,and 
two and three-year-olds, 
are largely bought up 
from the western breed- 
ers, and sold to go still 
further west among the 
pioneers, who raise 
them and use them 
for breeding purposes. 

The farmer who un- 
dertakes to supply this 
insatiable market, must 
be on his guard. There 
have been hundreds of 
veritable brutes import- 
ed. Pure-blooded they 
may be, but they are not 
good. The supply of 
first-class horses of 
either French, Scotch,or 
English ‘shire ’’ blood 
is limited, and the de- 
mand here is so great 
that the importers in 
many cases have brought 
out anything that would sell. So we have stallions 
standing all over the country who only, as it were 
by accident, ever get a decent foal. Still, even 
these ‘“‘great, ungainly, gaunt, and awkward ”’ 
half-bloods, bring a pretty good price. Their 
sale cannot, however, be depended upon, and the 
only safe policy is to breed from first-class sires. 





to ~~ 


Rats IN Pouttry Hovuses.—H#AD THEM OFF.— 
The loss by rats is much greater than most poultry 
keepers are aware; they steal eggs and chicks, 
and rob the fowls of their food. It may be pre- 
vented, in part, by a well-trained ferret or two, and 
acouple of good rat-catching dogs will soon clean 
out the rats,if these, their natural enemi¢s, are 
properly used. As theseare not always available, 
the next best thing is poisoning the rats. In using 
poison, it must be remembered that it is no re- 
specter of persons, and will be as deadly with chil- 
dren, with poultry, dogs, cats and other animals, as 
it will with the rats. 
ercised in its use, and the only time it should be 
set where the rats can get at it, is at evening, plac- 
ing it where nothing else can reach it. Early next 
morning, remove all the poisoned bits of bread or 
meat to a secure place, and replace them next 
evening. Two or three ‘‘treats’’ of this kind, 
two or three times yearly, will completely rid the 
premises of rats. The phosphorous poisons are 
generally to be preferred, as they are more enticing 
to the rats than any other kind we know of. 
ft does not pay to tolerate these sources of 
annoyance and destruction. Poison the rats, 





The utmost care must be ex- + 


Angus Cattle. 


The Angus, or as it is called, the ‘“‘ Aberdeen- 
| Angus” breed, is one of the most useful and at- 
tractive breeds of beef cattle. It originated in the 
eartern part of Scotland, in what are termed the 
Lowlands, among the wide-awake breeders of beef 
cattle for the English markets. Prominent among 
whom it is pleasant to notice the name of Hugh 
Watson, often recurring in the pedigrees of some 
of the best families. He was the father of the 
late William Watson of New York, and Westches- 
ter County, famous as an importer and breeder of 
| Ayrshire cattle, whose sons still show the family 
trait of fondness for live stock, and success as 
breeders. The breed has not been long fixed, yet 
polled cattle have been numerous in this part of 
Scotland for nearly two hundred years, and prob- 
ably longer. It was not until the interest in breed- 
ing and improving neat cattle became general 
among intelligent landholders and breeders, that 
this breed began to be developed as a distinct and 
valuable class of cattle. This chiefly occurred 








THE ANGUS Cow “ EYE-BRIGHT 4TH.” 


Drawn (by Sprague) and Engraved for the American Agriculturist. 


after the year 1825, and since about that time to the 
present, the Angus breed of cattle has gone steadi- 
ly on gaining as well in merit as in public favor. 

Ever since the multiplication of those wretched 
brutes of more or less Spanish blood, the Texas 
cattle, whose long horns and intractable disposi- 
tions make them dangerous as well to one another 
as to their herdsmen, Agricultural writers—among 
them Mr. A. B. Allen, and Col. Weld, have urged 
the use of Scottish polled bulls, so that the cattle 
of the Plains might gradually be disarmed and ren- 
dered more docile and more useful. ‘‘ Line upon 
line,” and “ precept upon precept’ were not 
uttered in vain; finally Mr. George Grant imported 
some fine Angus bulls in 1873, which we had the 
pleasure of seeing in New York. They were taken 
with a lot of Shorthorns to his ‘ colony,” at 
Victoria, Kansas, and gave the first practical dem- 
oustration of the great value of Angus grades—the 
cows as breeders and the steers for beef. Since 
then there have been a great many importations. 
There is an Angus herd book started, but the first 
volume is not yet issued, and the breed is daily 
growing in popularity. It should be borne in 
mind that this is preéminently a beef breed, and 
that as such all the valuable beef points have been, 
and are cultivated, forming the criterions of excel- 
lence. Every butcher and drover knows what 
there are, and eyery breeder ought to know as 
well—but they do not. The breeders are no doubt 
more familiar with well-shaped animals, and with 
good handlers and quick-feeders too, than the 
butchers and drovers are, and yet they lack, as a 





ruJe, that quick discernment which is a professional 











accomplishment with the latter class of men, and 
which would be almost invaluable to them in im- 
proving their herds. The essential characteristics 
of the breed are: First, a lack of horns, or even 
buttons, nubbins, or scurs, by which names the lit- 
tle misshapen bits of horny substance are called, 
which occasionally occur even in pure herds. They 
are of frequent occurrence among grades, which 
indeed often have small horns. The buttons or 
scurs have no bony attachment, but hang by the 
skin alone, and no doubt indicate a not very re- 
mote horned ancestor. Second, a black color with 
little or no white, the less the better. The occur- 
rence of other color than black-brindle, red, etc., is 
regarded as a disqualification in a breeding animal, 
and yet a slight shade of brown is sometimes ad- 
missible we believe. That is, the black is not neces- 
sarily, though always preferably a true black, but 
it may shade to brown. Third, a symmetry, which 
in Angus cattle, and in fact in all the polled 
breeds is essentially different from that of the 
Shorthorn, which is generally taken as the highest 
type of a beef animal. It, however, more nearly 
approaches that of the 
Hereford and Devon, 
which occupy a scarcely 
lower position to the 
Shorthorn as_ typical 
beef breeds. Angus cat- 
tle are long, level, low 
set, on fine limbs with 
small bones and fine 
heads and tails. They 
have, however, more 
roundness of outline, 
are not so square, and 
well blocked out as the 
Shorthorn, neither is 
there the same tendency 
to the deposition of fat 
in lumps upon the rump 
and sides. Theyare of 
large size, or rather of 
great weight, and in this 
respect disappointing, 
for they are generally 
much heavier than they 
look; are good handlers, 
have soft, furry unctu- 
ous coats, are quick 
feeders, and come early 
to maturity, thus form- 
ing a breed possessed of 
really superlative char- 
acteristics in many respects, which can hardly be 
too highly recommended. The grades are gener- 
ally hornless, and in other respects take after their 
polled sires. They may be closer packed in railway , 
cars for transportation, and from their quietness 
and inability to injure or worry one another with 
horns, they are moved with less danger and much 
less shrinkage. We present, as an illustration to 
this article, the portrait of the excellent four-year- 
old Angus cow ‘‘ Eye-bright 4th,” owned by the 
Kansas State Agricultural College. She was bred 
by the Ontario Experimental Farm, her dam, 
‘*Eye-bright 2nd,’”’ was imported, as was also her 
sire, ‘‘ Gladiolus ”’ (1161), bred by the Earl of Fife. 





Fowis FOR WINTER Layina. — Eggs bring a 
much higher price in winter than in summer, and all 
who keep poultry would like to have winter layers ; 
yet many of us think we can get them without pay- 
ing the price. We do not mean the first cost, but the 
care and continued good management which they 
must have to enable them to lay plenty of eggs 
when these are scarce in the markets. For winter 
egg-production, there is nothing better, as a start, 
than extra early hatched pullets, not much matter 
what the breed, so the surroundings. and con- 
ditions are what they should be. Some breeders 
make good winter layers out of the White Leg- 
horns, while others fail to do so, on account of 
their having such large combs, which are readily 
frosted. We select birds with very moderate’ or 
small combs, to prevent the possibility of injury 
from a sudden and severe change in the weather. 
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Walks and Talks on the Farm. 
New Series.—No. 5. 
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4u English gentleman who came over in the 

. “Oregon”? in less than six and a half days, was 
looking at my Northern Spy apples. ‘‘ If you would 
put them in small pails’ he said, ‘‘and send them 
to Liverpool, I could sell them for you at a good 
price. Peopie do not want to buy a whole barrel 
at a time. But they would gladly buy a pailful. 
- Your barrels are worth little or nothing after the 
fruit is out, but the pails would be worth with us 
more than they cost you here. I saw a pail to-day 
used for shipping tobacco that is just the thing.” 

*“T am afraid it would not work,” said the Dea- 
con. ‘The apples would have to be pressed, just 
as we now press them in the barrels, and in such 
small packages the proportion of apples injured in 
pressing would be much greater than in barrels of 
the present size. And besides they tell us that our 
Western New York apples will not sell in England 
because we use barrels that do not hold quite as 
many quarts as flour barrels.”’ 

‘* They must be great duffers’’ said the English- 
man. ‘Our apple crop is a failure this year, and 
your apples will be wanted. We have had the 
grandest crop of strawberries this year I ever knew, 
and they sold as low as a penny a quart. We have 
not learned how to get them to market in as con- 
venient packages as you use. Your agricultural 
papers have done great things for American farm- 
ers and fruit-growers in many ways, not least in 
recommending more attention to the methods of 
marketing.” 

“That is true,’ said I, ‘‘and while at first 
thought, I was inclined to agree with the Deacon, 
that we could not use small pails for shipping ap- 
ples, I am not sure that the plan will not work. 
We could avoid the crushing the Deacon speaks of 
by using a false-head for pressing down the apples. 
This false-head could be covered on the inside with 
some soft, elastic material that would not bruise 
the apples in pressing. We could fill the pail, as 
we now fill the barrel. Put on this false-head with 
the soft lining, press the apples down firm, and 
then take off the pressure, remove the false-head, 
and put on the regular wooden head and nail it 
down or use a hinge strap to hold it in place.” 

But,” said the Deacon, “could they be sent on 
the cars and steamers ?’’—‘‘ Why not,” said the 
Englishman, ‘‘ you send your lard over in pails, 
and I do not see why you cannot send apples. And, 
as I said before, people would buy them because 
they are easily handled, and because the pails 

would be useful after the fruit was removed.” 





“Do you use our American beef?” asked the Dea- 
con, ‘‘and how does itcompare with the English ?”’ 
—‘ It is the best beef in the world,’’ said my Eng- 
lish friend, ‘‘ but I do not buy it. If I should order 
American beef my servants would not touch it. I 
have no doubt our butcher sends it to us occa- 
sionally, but he claims to sell only English beef.”— 
“That proves two things,’’ said the Doctor, “ first, 
that prejudice is strong, and second, that, the beef, 
after its long journey, is sometimes strong also. 
How best to get our cattle and sheep to Europe is 
still an open question. I am not sure that the bet- 
ter way will not be to send our store steers and 
store sheep, and let them be fattened in England. 
Cattle have been carried by steamer from Bostun to 
Liverpool for five dollars each.”—‘‘ The English 
market,”’ said I, “‘is worthy of some consideration, 
but our own markets are of ten thousand times 
more consequence to American farmers. Nine- 
tenths of the beef eaten at my table comes from 
the West. Our butchers buy the cattle in Buffalo, 
and I am not sure, quality considered, that I do 
not pay more for beef, here on the farm, than it is 
sold for in Liverpool. Our meat has greatly im- 
proved during the last twenty years, but much of 
it is still far from what it should be. Poor meat is 
‘@ costly article.” —“‘ Yes,” said my English friend, 
judging by the prices you pay for things over 
here, 1 conclude you must all be millionaires.” 


‘“‘Wheat,” said the Deacon, “is —_ iat 
eighty-five cents a bushel to-day, and the millers 
are not anxious to buy.’’—‘‘ They won’t get my 
wheat at that price,’’ said the Squire. ‘‘ One thing 
is certain, wages must come down or wheat go up.” 

‘*There were several hundred steerage passen- 
gers,” said my English friend, ‘‘on the ‘Oregon,’ 
who paid only fifteen dollars each and found. They 
went to church at Queenstown on Sunday morn- 
ing, and the next Saturday night were in New 
York, and it would seem in such circumstances 
that, as the Squire says, wages must come down 
nearer the English level. But such will not be the 
case as long as everything is so dear here.” 

My English friend said not a word about free- 
trade, but it was easy to see what he was driving 
at. “The argument,’’ said I, ‘‘may apply to 
married men with families, but take a young man 
who can get two hundred dollars a year, including 
board, washing and mending, how do our high 
prices for some things affect him? If he smokes 
cigars, and attends every pic-nic and dance in the 
neighborhood, and drives a horse and buggy, and 
wears shoddy clothes and bogus jewelry, he might 
as well be on the other side of the water. But if 
he will act like a man, he can save money enough 
inafew years to buy a small farm. And in spite 
of what the Squire says, this country needs more 
such men, and is prepared to give them a cordial 
welcome. Mark my word, wages are not going to 
be much lower here, and notwithstanding the low 
price of wheat this year, farmers are not all going 
to the poor-house. Life goes on. Work will not 
cease. People will eat and drink and wear clothes 
and travel and read; they will need doctors and 
lawyers and parsons and school-teachers as much 
now as ever. Let us be more hopeful, and stick 
to the work that our hands find todo. Happy is 
the man who knows his work and does it.” 





‘“‘ What we want,” said the Doctor, “is not lower 
wages, but more intelligent workmen. The best 
men are the cheapest. Our wheat-growers need 
not be afraid of competition with the cheap labor 
of India. The right kind of agriculture is going 
to be more profitable than it has ever been. It will 
require more capital and more brains, and I am 
happy to believe that capital is yearly becoming 
cheaper and brains more abundant.’’—‘ They are 
both pretty scarce in these diggings,” said the 
Deacon, ‘“‘ and those who have interest to pay, find 
it no easy matter to get the money.’’—‘“‘ That is 
true,”’ said I, ‘‘ interest is a great tyrant.” 

“Potatoes ought to be a profitable crop with 
you,’ said my English friend. ‘‘ A farmer told me 
yesterday, in Rochester, that hegot fifty cents a 
bushel for them.’’—*‘ Yes,’’ I said, ‘‘I heard him 
tell you so, and I presume he told the truth. But 
he always gets about ten cents a bushel above the 
market price. He has fine, sandy land, and takes 
great pains with the crop, and has a regular set of 
customers, who pay him an extra price, because 
they know he always has the best potatoes. He has 
grown rich at the business.”—‘‘If it pays to use 
superphosphate on wheat at eighty cents a bushel,”’ 
said my English visitor, ‘it ought to pay you to 
use it on potatoes at fifty cents. It is quite as easy 
with us to grow four hundred bushels of potatoes 
per acre, as forty bushels of wheat.””—‘ Perhaps 
so,’ I said, ‘‘ but when I was in England, in 1879, 
the heaviest crop of potatoes ov the experimental 
plots at Rothamsted, was only one hundred and 
thirty-nine bushels per acre, and on the unmanured 
plot only thirty and one-third bushels per acre, and 
of these only twenty-one bushels were ‘good.’ 
Nine bushels were ‘small ’.”,»—‘‘ I suppose the crop 
was injured by drouth,” said the Deacor.—‘‘ It 
certainly was not drouth,” I said, “it was more 
likely to be drowning. The real cause, however, 
in my judgment, was a lack of sunshine. The land 
was clean, and the potatoes looked healthy, but 
there was. no vigorous growth such as we see here 
in our bright American sunshine. On plots dressed 
with nitrate of soda and ammonia salts, the vines 
were of a very dark green color.—‘ Too much ni- 
trogen,’ said Dr. Gilbert. Doubtless that is the 
proper view to take of it, but I should have 








said ‘too little phosphate and too little sun.’” 
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aking the first five years of the experiments, 
1876-1880, the average yield from the plot without 
manure of any kind, was (calling fifty-six pounds q 
bushel) ninety-three bushels per acre. With three 
hundred and ninety-two pounds of superphosphate, 
the average yield was one hundred and forty-seven 
bushels per acre. With three hundred and ninety- 
two pounds of superphosphate,and an ample supply 
of potash, soda, and magnesia in addition, the aver. 
age yield was a little less than one hundred and fifty- 
two bushels per acre. With fourteen tons of barn- 
yard manure per acre, the yield was one hundred and 
eighty-seven bushels per acre. With fourteen tong 
of barnyard manure, and three hundred and ninety- 
two pounds of superphosphate, the yield was two 
hundred and twelve and one-half busheis per acre, 
With fourteen tons of barnyard manure and three 
hundred and ninety-two pounds of superphosphate, 
and five hundred and fifty pounds of nitrate of soda, 
the yield was two hundred and sixty-nine bushels 
peracre. With five hundred and fifty pounds of ni- 
trate of soda, three hundred and ninety-two pounds 
of superphosphate, an ample supply of potash, soda, 
and magnesia, but no barn-yard manure, the yield 
was two hundred and ninety-three bushels per acre. 














“Tt would seem from this,’’ said the Doctor, 
“that we could use superphosphate on potatoes 
with considerable profit. When used alone, it gave 
an average increase of fifty-four bushels per acre, 
When used with barnyard manure it gave an aver- 
age increase of twenty-five and a half bushels per 
acre. What we should like to know is, how 
much increase it produced when used with nitrate 
of soda; but the experiment was not made.”—“] 
can’t understand what youare talking about,” said 
the Deacon, “‘place the figures side by side.’’— 
“The Deacon is right,’’ said 1, ‘and while the 
Doctor makes the table, let me say that these ex- 
periments on potatoes at Rothamsted were com- 
menced in 1876. Potatoes have been planted on 
the same land every year since, and the same ma- 
nures are used every year unless otherwise stated, 
The field looked to me as not specially well suited 
to potatoes. It was good, strong, loamy land, full 
of flint-stones. Here we should prefer lighter 
land if we had it, and if not, we should want to 
plow under some clover or manure to lighten up 
the soil. The land was kept scrupulously clean, 
and the plots beautifully laid out. There is an idea 
in this section that we shall ruin our land by using 
superphosphate. It is thought the land will get 
‘hard’ and that we must plow under clover or rye 
or straw or buckwheat or manure to lighten it. So 
far as mechanical condition is concerned, these 
experiments at Rothamsted do not seem to confirm 
this idea. If the potatoes have food enough, they 
can dispense with the mechanical effect of the 
barnyard manure.’”’—“‘T am glad to hear you say 
that,’ said the Doctor, ‘“‘for I heard you say the 
other day that you believed you had made a mis- 
take in not growing more clover, and you are grow- 
ing rye to plow under to lighten the land.”— 
‘* Never mind that,”’ said I, ‘‘ we are talking about 
the results at Rothamsted, where there is no guess- 
work.’’—‘ The first year of the experiments,’’ said 
the Doctor, ‘‘ the yield was as follows : 
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The average yield per acre of the first five years, 
was as follows: 
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The next year, 1881, or the sixth crop in succes- 
sion on the same land, the yield was as follows: 
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In 1882, the seventh crop in succession, the potato 
yield on the experimental plots was as follows: 
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Last year, 1883, the results were as follows : 
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“‘ From the results,” said the Doctor, ‘‘ it is quite 
clear that we can use superphosphate on potatoes 
with considerable profit.”’—‘‘There can be no 
doubt about it,” I said, ‘especially if the land is 
in good condition ; for instance, if it is a good 
clover or grass sod, which, on decomposition, 
furnishes the nitrates, potash, etc. The super- 
phosphate alone would have a greater effect than 
in the above experiment, where the potatoes are 
planted year after year on the same land.”’—‘‘Your 
method,” said the Deacon, ‘‘of applying super- 
phosphate to potatoes, is a good one, and ought to 
be generally known to American farmers.” 

The method which the Deacon alludes to is a 
very simple one, and is practised, I presume, by 
by many others. We mark out the land in rows 
thirty-five inches apart, and drill in the superphos- 
phate in these rows with our grain drill, and then 
drop the potatoes in the row about fifteen inches 
apart. The English farmers piant potatoes closer 
than we do. In the Rothamsted experiment, the 
rows were twenty-five inches apart, and the sets 
dropped twelve to fourteen inches apart in the rows. 

“Our farmers,’ said the Doctor, ‘‘are applying 
superphosphate to the corn in the same way. The 
best field of corn I have seen this year was drilled 
in with a grain drill in rows forty-two inches apart. 
The drill has a fertilizer attachment. No marking 
out was required. The seed and phosphate were 
sown at one operation, at the rate of ten acres or 
more a day.”’—*‘ Yes,’ said I, ‘‘the plan isan excel- 
lent one. I know the field you allude to. It was 
sown early, and kept very clean by the frequent 
use of the cultivator. Thecorn is remarkably well 
eared, and was cut September 8-12—the earliest in. 
the neighborhoud. The old-fashioned method of 
planting by hand in hills, ‘must go’.”’—‘‘So must 
I,” said the Deacon, and he left. He has strenu- 
ously opposed the plan of drilling in corn for 
years. And he is right, unless other improved 
methods are adopted at the same time—such as 
early planting, thorough cultivation, and the use 
of superphosphate in the drill. The superphos- 
phate hastens the maturity of the corn crop. 





Wintering Young Pigs. 
a 


Pigs born later than the first of October will 
need good care and skillful management to keep 
them in a thrifty, growing condition through the 
winter. This is particularly the case if you keep 
them in large numbers, and it is a good plan to sell 
all you can before winter sets in. People who 
keep only two or three pigs to eat up the slops 
from the house can handle their late pigs to better 
advantage than the large farmer or breeder. Such 
young pigs need milk, greasy water, or broth and 
bread, or cooked potatoes, with corn meal pud- 
ding ; these are more likely to be liberally furnished 
from the kitchen when you have only two pet pigs 
than when you have two score or two hundred. 
Whatever method of feediag is adopted, let it be 
liberal. Let them have all the good feed they will 
eat—no more, no less. Let them have good, dry, 
comfortable quarters to sleep in, and disturb them 
as little as possible. Pigs are in part hibernating 
animals. The more they sleep the better for them 
and theirowner. We do not want to fatten pigs in 
winter. We simply want to keep them in healthy, 
growing condition, and the fatter they are when 
winter sets in, the easier it will be to carry them 
through the winter. Pigs well wintered, are in 
good condition to thrive well on grass and clover 
next summer. They will do far better on pasture 
alone than young spring pigs. We are not now 





advocating having young pigs come in the autumn, 
but if you have them and cannot sell them, or do 
not wish to, then take the best of care of them, 
aud feed liberally. The most profitable pork we 
have ever made, was from young pigs which had 
been well cared for through the previous winter, 
and the next summer fattened on clover pasture. 








Convenient Passage-Ways in Fences. 
—— = 


H. L. C., Strafford Co., N. H., sends us a sketch 
and description of his cattle way. When, he 
writes, we bought our farm, there was a common 
set of bars at the barn-yard, and one also at the en- 





Fig. 1.—A CATTLE ENTRANCE. 


trance to the pasture. These bars being wider 
than needed for admitting any team or vehicle, we 
set an extra post three feet from one of the fence 
posts, with slat and pin for holding the bars in 
place. By sliding the bars far enough to allow the 
cattle to pass through, we avoid the trouble of 
dropping the bars, and of stooping to raise them 
into place again. The boards are less likely to get 
broken by the feet of the animals. Figure 1 repre- 
sents the upper bars nearly open, and the lower 
one closed. We have frequent occasion to cross, 
on foot, a lot where the beards of the fence are too 
near together to pass between them. We took off 
the middle board, pinned one end loosely to one of 
the posts, and placed a fastener or catch on the 











Fig. 2.—Aa LOOSE BOARD. 


other post, as shown in figure 2. In passing, we 
drop one end of the board, step through, and return 
the board to its place, with but little effort or de- 
lay, as illustrated in the engraving given above. 





Underdraining in Winter. 
——— 


Even when the thermometer was below zero, we 
have successfully and easily dug and laid tile 
drains. Two things are necessary ; we must make 
our arrangements before winter sets in, and the 
tiles must be laid every day as fast as the under- 
drain is completed. It is usual to finish digging 
the drain before commencing to lay the tile. We 
dig from the outlet up into the field to be drained, 
and when the ditch is finished, we commence lay- 
ing the tiles at the upper end of the drain, and 
work backwards, laying tile after tile, until we 
reach the outlet. When draining in winter, we 
cannot do this. We commence at the outlet, dig a 
few rods of drain, and lay the tiles, and cover them 
up. It comes a little awkward at first to an old 
ditcher, and some care, sense, good judgment, and 
pluck are necessary. But the work can be done, 
and done well. We speak from experience. If 
you find water in the land, and the outlet below is 
free, there need be no fear of laying the tiles too 
deep or too shallow. The water will give you the 
true level. All you have to do is to cut the drain 
so that the water will pass off through the tiles 
below. If the land is nearly on a dead level, and 
you are anxious to get every inch of fall, you can 
cut the drain so that the water, before the pipes 
are laid, will stand in it nearly an inch deep. If 
horse-shoe tiles are used, this is not necessary, but 
with pipes you must allow for the thickness of the 
pipe at the bottom of the drain. We said it is 


necessary to make preparations before winter sets 
in. In the first place, make up your mind just 
where the drains are to be cut, and stick stakes. 








Then commence at the outlet, and with a good 
three-horse team plow two furrows at least two 
yards apart on each side of the proposed drain, and 
keep plowing, turning haw at the end, until the 
whole is plowed, and you have a good, deep, dead- 
furrow in the centre where the drain is to be cut. 
If it is stubble land, it is a good plan to plow this 
strip two or three times over, turning the furrows 
away from the centre every time. In this way you 
can break up the land where the drain is to be at 
least eighteen inches deep. The loose earth will 
fall back again into the centre, but if it does not, 
keep plowing until you have at least eight inches of 
loose earth on the surface of the land where the 
drain is to be cut. The object of this plowing is not 
merely to lessen the labor of digging, but to fur- 
nish a mass of loose soil that will not freeze. To 
accomplish this object, the work must be thor- 
oughly done. The earlier you plow in the autumn, 
the better, but the final plowing should be just 
before winter sets in, or better still, after there is 
an inch or so of frozen crust on the previously 
plowed land. A couple of men following the 
plow, will pull on one side, with potato hooks, 
large chuncks of frozen earth, and thus enable you 
to plow deeper in the centre where the drain is to 
be. In the winter, even when the rest of the field 
is bare, there will. probably be snow in this deep, 
dead-furrow, and when it is shovelled off you will 
find loose earth beneath, or at worst, only a slight 
crust of frozen earth that can be easily broken up. 





Bare-back versus Blanket Saddle. 


As aboy I could throw myself on a horse, and 
with a withe-bridle go almost anywhere, across 
ditches, over fences, etc., and rarely thought | 
whether the horse was fat or lean, or high or low 
withered. I donot remember ever being much 
troubled by the chine of the back-bone. But now 
I need a saddle. There were two of us to ride the 
other day, and only one saddle; so a saddle had to 
be improvised. I remembered that the cavalrymen 
used to fold a blanket so as to make a comfortable 
seat. I tried my hand, and I think hit it the first 
time. The horse was far from fat. The blanket 
was first folded narrow and smooth, about fourteen 
inches wide; the exact middle marked, and the 
ends rolled rather tightly to the centre. This rolled 
blanket was laid rolls down upon the back of the 
horse, one roll being on each side of the back 
bone, as shown in the engraving. A saddle-cloth, 
a sack, or a blanket may be laid over it, and strap- 
ped on with a good, strong surcingle. This fur- 
nishes a broad, level, easy seat. To make the 
saddle complete, a leather girth is needed with 
stirrup straps, and stirrups attached ; also a breast 
strap, made of a piece of surcingle webbing, con- 
necting with the girth between the forelegs, and 





AN IMPROVISED SADDLE, 


having its ends sewed together and attached to the 
girth at the withers by a buckle, or by two short 
straps and buckles on each side. A back strap and 
crupper may be buckled by the girth. This makes 
a safe boy’s saddle, which would ‘be -hard to beat 
for comfort or safety while ridingt © Ww. 





Hotp on To THE SHEEP.—The depressing ten- 
dency of the wool market is apt to influence many 
sheep-raisers to get rid of their flocks attany price 
and go out of the business. We believe those who 
do this will miss it. Every business has its low 
tide, but it will surely rise again, and they who. 
hold on to their sheep will be gainers in the end. 
The farmer or stock raiser should not be fickle. 
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The Old and the New in Canaries. 
—>— 


The wild canary, as shown in figure 1, is found 
in Southern Africa, and many islands of the Atlan- 
tic Ocean. It is stated on good authority that 
these birds found their way to the Canary Islands 


Fig. 1.—THE ORIGINAL WILD CANARY. 
Engraved for the American Agriculturist. 


by accident—being set at liberty from a foundered 
ship bound for Leghorn. The genial climate of 
the new home proved well suited to. the island- 
bound canaries, and they became thoroughly ac- 
climated. From these islaads, whose name they 
now bear, the beautiful songsters have been car- 
ried to all parts of the civilized world, and are es- 
teemed as household pets by all classes, from the 
humblest cottager, to the queen in her palace. 
The common canary is a handsome bird, varying 
in color from yellow to buff and green, and is often 
variegated. 

Under domestication, and the guiding minds of 
- breeders, several distinct varieties of canaries have 
been produced. Among these, the Belgian, the 
Glasgow Don, Manchester Coppy, Yorkshire Fancy, 
Cinnamon, Lizard, and London Fancy, are leading 
types. Mucb attention in recent years has been 
given to the Crested Canaries, and a short time 
ago a new variety was originated by crossing the 
true type of Norwich Canaries, with the Lancashire 
Coppies. This Modern Crested Norwich Canary is 
shown in figure 2. The changes which have taken 
place in the production of this household pet, are 
indeed striking, as seen by comparing the original 
canary in figure 1, with the recent product of skillful 
breeding, shown in figure 2. The modern canary 
is full in the body and head, deep and broad- 
chested,short in the legs, wide across the shoulders, 
and with a moderately short tail. The crest is the 
most attractive and important feature, which is 
shield-shaped, wider at the back than at the front. 


What shall we do with the Crops? 
—_—— 

A distinguished bank officer and financier asked 
us to-day the above question. He thought the 
country, and in fact the whole world, was groaning 
under a load of agricultural produce, for which 
there was no present or prospective demand. Do 
not be alarmed, we said, we are better off than we 
were last year. Farmers are hopeful and are busily 
at work, confident that as long as people must eat, 
the products of their labor will be wanted. Let us 
be thankful for good crops. They are a great 
blessing. We know that low prices entail suffer- 
' fing and disappointment on individual producers. 
This is true of farmers and manufacturers alike, 
but the farmer has this great advantage, he can 
live to a” large extent on the products of his own 





farm, and he knows that the world cannot live a 
single week without wheat and other soil products. 
“That is all very well and very true,’ he re- 
marked, ‘‘but I do not see what can be done with 
the present large surplus of wheat ?”—In the first 
place, we said, the surplus is probably exagger- 
ated. At this season 
of the year, when 
the wheat is in the 
farmers’ hands,there 
are more “ Bears” 
than ‘ Bulls.’? They 
wish to get prices 
down as low as pos- 
sible, and many of 
the papers teem with 
articles calculated to 
induce farmers to 
accept any offer 
made them for their 
produce. Even ad- 
mitting that there is 
a large wheat crop 
all over the world, it 
must also be remem- 
bered that prices are 
extremely low — far 
below the cost of 
production and rea- 
sonable profit, and it 
is a well known 
fact that low prices 
greatly increase con- 
sumption. When 
prices are high we 
get along with as lit- 
tle as possible, we 
are careful to waste nothing. Now, if the bread is 
not just what we like, it goes into the swill-tub. 
If we cut a larger slice than we eat, no matter, 
bread is cheap. If a favorite dog looks at you 
while eating, you do not hesitate to share with him. 
If the cook does not object to the extra baking, 
you do not care if the 
pigs or the chickens, 
the ducks, the geese, 
or the turkeys, get 
more or less _ bread. 
On the writer’s farm 
we have a large lot of 
poultry that are fed by 
the juvenile members 
of the household, and 
fed so liberally that 
they will not look at 
rye or common screen- 
ings. Nothing but Gold 
Medal Wheat, or the 
best Clawson, suits 
their fancy, and they 
are to-day getting, 
witkout serious pro- 
test, all they will eat 
of it. If wheat was 
one dollar and fifty 
cents per bushel, not a 
kernel would they get. 
In addition to the 
bread and wheat which 
the pigs and poultry 
get incidently as a re- 
sult of cheapness,there 
are many places where~ 
wheat will be purpose- 
ly, and as a matter of 
convenience and econ- 
omy, fed to stock of 
all kinds. There is 
very little old corn in 
the country, and wheat 
is taking its place. 
This condition of 
things exists more or 
less throughout the world. Wheat is very cheap, 
beef, mutton, pork, butter, and cheese, are high, 
and there is no law, human or divine, against con- 
verting the low priced article into the high priced 
article. If it will pay the thing will be done. As 
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arule it does not pay to raise wheat to feed ani- 
mals, we can get cheaper food. But if, once ing 
century or decade, wheat falls so low that it can be 
more profitably and more conveniently disposed of 
in this way, wheat will become th- staff of life for 
man and beast alike. We have as yet scarcely 
touched the wheat of the past harvest. The world 
eats a good deal of bread every day, and there are 
three hundred and sixty-five days till the same time 
next year, when, if the harvest of 1885 is as early 
as it was this year, we may hope for more. Until 
then we must live on the present supply, and happy 
should the world be to know there is no deficiency, 

In all sober seriousness, what is there in the situ- 
ation to call out such doleful prognostications of 
impending disaster ? If the crops were poor should 
we be richer? Wall street may have cause for 
fears, speculators may come to grief, railroads may 
lose money, but the agricultural interests of the 
country are, on the whole, safe and prosperous. 
Let us be thankful for the abundant grain crops, 
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Keeping Onions. 
— 

The great point in keeping onions through the 
winter is to get them dry and keep them dry and 
cool. A damp, warm cellar is one of the worst 
places. [f you do not want to use them until 
spring, a good place is to put them in a dry bam 
or loft, and cover them over with straw or haya 
foot or more thick, and let them freeze and stay 
frozen until they thaw of their own accord. They 
should not be handled while frozen, unless you 
wish to use them immediately. We have kept 
orion sets by mixing them with dry malt-sprouts, 
say not less than one bushel of sprouts to a bushel 
of sets. We placed a layer of sprouts two inches 
deep at the bottom of a large bin, and then a layer 
of sets four inches deep, and then two inches of 
sprouts, and so on until the bin was full, when we 
placed a foot or so of sprouts on top. The bin was 
in a hay loft, where it was exposeé to frost. In the 

spring the sets came out in 
the most perfect condition— 
none decayed and none sprout- 
ed. Coarse, dry bran, would 
answer the same purpose. We 
once threw a quantity of 
onions by the side of a row of 
evergreens, and covered them 
with straw thick enough to 
keep them dry. They remain- 
ed there all winter and came 


Fig. 2.—THE MODERN CRESTED NORWICH CANARY. 
Engraved for the American Agriculturist. 


out in good order in the spring. A good plan is to 
keep the onions in slatted boxes holding @ bushel 
or less. Place these boxes in the cellar on shelves, 
or raised a few inches from the ground, and with 
spaces between the boxes for air to circulate. 
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Fruit Without Flowers. 
Ses 

A fruit is defined as the ripened pistil of a flower, 
and whatever remains attached toit. Perhaps no 
more exact definition than this could be given. 
There are, however, bodies occasionally produced, 
which have the sensible qualities popularly re- 
garded as belonging to 
fruits, such as juiciness 
sweetness, taste, and 
odor, yet are not the 
ripened pistil, or any 
other part of a flower. 
Mr. E. A. Carriere, of the 
“Jardin des Plantes,” 
has brought together in 
a recent ‘‘Revue Hor- 
ticole”” (Paris), several 
instances of the produc- 
tion of fruit-like bodies, 
which were not preceded 
by flowers, and we repro- 
duce four of his illus- 
trations. These cases 
have an interest to all 
who observe the phe- 
nomena of plant life, as 
they show that a mass of 
vegetable tissue may de- 
velop qualities often be- 
longing to the ripened 
pistil, and the parts at- 
| tached to it. We have 
Fig. 1.—GrowTH From a marked illustration of 
A WOUND. this in the strawberry, 


.in which the end of the flower stalk becomes 


edible, though this is really a part of the 
flower. Figure 1 represents the stem of an apple, 
in which a bud had been inserted in the ordinary 
manner at A. Anirregular growth took place from 
the wound, and a mass of cellular tissue produced. 
A skin was formed upon the surface of this, and in 
time it became of a yellow color, juicy, with the 
flavor, and even the perfume ofa fruit. In another 
apple tree, figure 2, what might have been a bud, 
developed into a body somewhat like a fruit in 
form, but attached by its side. This, when it at- 
tained its growth, had all the sensible qualities of 
a fruit. Figure 3 shows growths that appeared 
on a Napoleon pear tree. These were adherent 





Fig. 3.— FLESHY GROWTH. 


to the wood, and each terminated by a leaf. 
They were fleshy and homogeneous, and though 
green and insipid at first, they became yellow in 
time, and acquired the peculiar flavor and odor of 
the Napoleon pear in a marked degree. The Poire 








Guillaume, or Williams, of the French, is our 
widely known Bartlett. Figure 4 represents the 
peculiar development of a leaf bud upon a tree of 
this variety. This, to some degree, is fruit-like in 
form, and adherent to a twig for part of its length. 
Some undeveloped leaves at the upper end, and 
other leaves at the sides, indicate its real nature, 
namely that of a stem. The flesh and taste of this 
growth were exactly like those of the Bartlett. 








Notes From the Pines. 


pees 

My little vineyard was planted some eighteen 
years ago. It contains about fifty varieties. I 
selected the kinds that were held in the highest 
esteem at the time, and others because I wished to 
know more about them. The soil on which they 
stand is very poor and sandy, yet with an occa- 
sional dressing of fine bone, the growth and crop 
are very satisfactory. The newer varieties that 
have since appeared, have been planted elsewhere. 


WHAT I3 THE BEST GRAPE? 


If asked what is the best grape of the fifty odd 
varieties, I should unhesitatingly say the Alvey. 





Fig. 2.—a PECULIAR “ FRUIT.” 


That is the best fruit, without reference to anything 
else. It is tomy taste as near perfectionas 1 hope 
to meet with. Would I advise planting it? Not 
at all. The crop is never large, sometimes fails al- 
together, and the bunches are small and irregular. 
In every other respect, save in the supreme quality 
of the fruit—when you get it, the variety is alto- 
gether unsatisfactory. Next in quality I class the 
Iona. What great expectations there were when 
this was introduced! Yet who plants it now? My 
one plant has always given a fair crop, and the 
fruit is of the very highest quality; it would tio 
doubt please the majority better than the Alvey. 
Israella, the former companion of the lona, proved 
utterly worthless with me, and I am glad it died. 
On the other hand, Eumelan, which we seldom 
hear of now, is here one of the most reliable and 
satisfactory of all the varieties. It bears abun- 
dantly, has a good bunch, and is of excellent qual- 
ity. When itcan have a long enough season to 
become perfect, it gets very black, but it is eata- 
ble when the berries are only reddish-purple. 
WHICH IS YOUR EARLIEST GRAPE ? 


In point of earliness, the Creveling takes the 
lead, and the fruit is of satisfactory quality. But 
it never makesa good bunch. Those who care 
nothing for appearances, and do not mind ragged 
clusters, will be pleased with the Creveling. Fol- 
lowing close upon it, comes the Adirondack, an- 
other variety that appears to have been forgotten. 
It is, with me, a grape of much merit. Almost as 
early is Lindley, a red Rogers’ Hybrid, which is 
a very sweet grape, and a favorite with many. 
Barry and Wilder are two of Rogers’ black grapes. 
Both have every good quality that is claimed for 
the Concord, are of vastly better quality, and un- 
like that variety they keep well. They do well 
generally, and it: is strange they are not more 
planted. They are much better for “the million” 
than the Concord. The Salem, another of Rogers’ 
has been much praised. With me it has done 





nothing until this year, when it has a small crop. 
Lady. does well here; it is a very handsome white 
fruit of good quality. One bunch of it is worth a 
bushel of Martha. Croton is another white grape 





Fig. 4.—A STRANGE PEAR. 


which makesa long loose bunch. The quality ex- 
cellent, and when the mildew is not too much for 
it, a good bearer. Among the grapes the berries 
of which are too small to be popular, and the 
mildew is especially fond of, is the Elsingburgh. 
It illustrates the adage, “the best things are in 
the smallest parcels.’”?> Some one who described 
the berries as ‘“‘little bags of wine,’? made a 
happy hit. It is & most welcome fruit when it 
ripens well. The Herbemont, smaller yet, is too 
late. I keep the vine just for its beauty of foliage. 
The same with the Tayior, one of the most ram- 
pant of all growers. If one wishes a vine for shel- 
ter, or to cover a screen, let him plant the Taylor. 
I have before mentioned that the Ives, so generally 
successful elsewhere, had never borne a ripe clus- 
ter here. It is the same this year, not a berry of 
the whole crop that is not shrivelled, cracked, and 
utterly worthless. Among the grapes that one now 
seldom meets with is the Hine. I[t resembles the 
Delaware in many respects, but has a somewhat 
larger berry, and to my taste is preferable, as it. 
has not the cloying sweetness of that variety. It 
is an excellent amateur grape. THE Pings, 





A Universal Screen. 


——<>—— 


The engraving represents a wire screen for cift- 
ing sand, coal ashes, soil and peat, for compost 
and any similar purpose. The frame is of two 
inch pine planks, six inches wide and six feet. 
long, the cross piece at the top being three feet. 
long, or as Jong as the wire cloth requires. The 
corners are stayed by corner pieces, or by an inch 
board nailed across the top. The woven wire is 
attached by staples before the bottom cross-piece 
is nailed on. The wires should not be closer than 
two to the inch—that is, half an inch apart, in- 
cluding the thickness of one wire, and it is well to 
use the galvanized wire-cloth, In use this screen 














A SCREEN FOR MANY USES. 


may be set against a building, or braced up so as. 
to stand by itself. It is often convenient to set it 
up in a sled or wagon body, so that the coarse 
stuff shall fall out over the tail-beard, while the fine 
material, sand, loam, peat, or what-not, may fall 
inside the box. In unloading potatoes, if the 
screen is hooked or fastened to the back of the 
wagon ; the potatoes may be shoveled out quite — 
rapidly, and the dirt will all sift through, The ome -* 
we have had a long time in use has paid for 

itself over and over agaia, and been employed im» 
many and varied ways not now remembered by us. 
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A German Mailing Box for Plants. 
aan el 

We reproduce for the American Agriculturist, en- 
gravings from the ‘‘Gardener’s Chronicle” (Eng.), 
of a box used by Germans in mailing plants. The 
box consists of two pieces of pasteboard, which 
are dipped in hot water and brought into the form 

_ shown in the engraving, by shaping upon a mold. 














Fig. 1.—MAILING BOX OPEN, 


Within the box is a loose frame made of four 
pieces of thin stuff, fastened together at the corners 
(fig. 1). The plant is placed within the frame, 
and the halves of the box tied together by a string. 
We would suggest that the box might be greatly 
improved by giving its interior a coat of shellac 





Fig. 2.—MAILING BOX CLOSED. 


varnish. This would not only make the box stiffer, 
but by rendering it air tight and non-absorbent of 
moisture, would greatly aid in preserving the 
plants it contained. Figure 2 shows the box closed. 





Law for Farmers. 

THE FARMER’S LIABILITY TO HIS HIRED MEN.— 
In a former article the law regulating the relation 
of master and servant, so far as applicable to the 
‘hiring of farm hands, was briefly stated. We now 
consider the obligations of the farmer to hired men, 
which are independent of the contract of hiring. 

THE EMPLOYER’s DutTies.— There are certain 
general duties of a master to his men, which, if not 
faithfully performed, render the master liable for 
the injury resulting to the men from such failure: 
1. To exercise due care in the hiring and reten- 
tion of employees. 2. To exercise due care in the 
purchasing and retention of machinery. 3. To ex- 
ercise due care in keeping his buildings and prem- 
ises in safe and proper condition. 4. To exercise 
due care not to expose his men to other than the 
ordinary risks of the business for which they hired. 
These general duties of the last group fa]l natur- 
ally under the following heads : 

INJURIES BY CARELESS FELLOW-wORKMEN.—One 
of the risks which a workman assumes when he 
engages in any employment, is that which arises 
from carelessness on the part of his fellow-work- 
men. If two farm hands, both presumably compe- 
tent, are set to work together, and one carelessly 
injures the other, the injured workman has no 
¢laim therefor upon the master. But if the master 
failed in the first duty above set forth, i. ¢., if he 
hired a man whom he knew to be incompetent, or 
if he did not exercise due care to ascertain that the 
Man was competent, then he, the master, would be 
liable for injury suffered through such incompe- 
tence by another workman, without fault on the 
part of the latter. To illustrate: Suppose a farmer 
hires a careless boy, and sets him to driving a 
spirited team ; if the boy by his carelessness allows 
the team to run away and injure another workman, 

‘the farmer will be liable. He has here failed in his 
duty to exercise proper care in the selection of his 


, is. But if he had used the caution of an 
‘ man in selecting a person com- 











petent to drive the team, and the man so selected 
had still proved careless and allowed the team to 
run away and injure a workman, the master would 
be relieved from liability for the damage done. 

INJURIES BY DEFECTIVE MACHINERY, BUILDINGS, 
Eto.—The second and third duties of the master 
require him to exercise care in the purchase and 
retention of machinery, and. in keeping his build- 
ings and premises in a safe condition. If he fails 
in these duties, and such failure results in injury to 
a workman without negligence on the workman’s 
part, the master is liable for the damage done. 
But here it must be observed that if the defects in 
the machinery or buildings are open and perfectly 
apparent to the workman, so that by the exercise 
of care on his part he can avoid the dangers arising 
from them, he cannot recover damages if he is in- 
jured in consequence. By engaging in the employ- 
ment he voluntarily encounters the dangers which 
he can see, and, by prudence, avoid. Many of the 
defects, however, in machinery and buildings, are 
of an unseen and latent character, and not appar- 
ent to the ordinary observer. The servant does 
not, and cannot be expected to investigate at every 
step to know that he is treading on safe ground. If 
he is injured by reason of such a defect, and the 
defect is known, or ought to be known to the em- 
ployer; that is, if ordinary care and prudence on his 
part would have discovered the defect, the master 
is liable. This is well illustrated by a case in New 
York, where a portion of a mill fell because the 
timbers jand supports under it were allowed to be- 
come defective. The Court held that ordinary care 
on the part of the owner required him to find out 
such defects and remedy them, and that failure of 
this duty rendered him liable to the injured opera- 
tives (24 N. Y., 410). Where latent defects are 
known to the servant, and he calls the master’s at- 
tention to them, and the master promises to repair 
them, that is sufficient for the servant. He may 
then continue at the work, and if he is injured the 
master will be liable (106 Mass., 282). 

Risks NOT INCIDENT TO THE EMPLOYMENT.—As 
has been stated, when a man engages in any kind 
of business he voluntarily assumes all the ordinary 
risks and dangers incident to that business. Thus 
a sailor takes the chances of wind and wave, a mi- 
ner the risk of being choked by fire-damp, a builder 
that of falling from the scaffold, or a painter the 
chances of getting the painter’s colic. All these 
ordinary risks are presumed to have been con- 
sidered in making the contract of hiring and the 
compensation to have been arranged accordingly. 
If an injury results from one of them to the work- 
man, it can only be regarded as an accident, and 
the misfortune must follow him (28 Vt., 59). But 
the employee does not undertake to run any risks 
not incident to the employment for which hired ; 
and if he is put to other work, and is there injured 
without fault on his part, the master is liable. To 
illustrate : Suppose a farmer hires a man to work 
on a farm; the man after working for a time on 
the farm is, without any new contract, put to work 
in asaw-mill which the farmer also owns. Not being 
used to the work, he is injured by one of the risks 
incident to the latter employmeut, the farmer will 
be liable for the damages caused by the injury. It 
is true the man could have refused to work in the 
mill when requested to do so; but his primary 
duty was obedience, and he undertook no addi- 
tional risk by obeying the master’s orders, 
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Treating Diseased Fowls. 
i 

In nine cases out of ten, and often in the tenth 
case also, an axe properly applied, with the aid of 
a chopping block, is the best medicine that can 
be given a diseased fowl, and it prevents that one 
from spreading contagion. Unless the bird or 
birds are very valuable, it seldom pays to doctor 
them when they are ill, as it is tedious and trouble- 
some, while the results are always uncertain. 
Among fowls under proper care, it is seldom that 
disease makes its appearance. Disease is the re- 
sult of a cause, and if thecause be removed, the 
trouble will not spread, provided the diseased 








fowls be at once separated. If what is expended 
in dosing and care, as well as what is lost from 
disease, was devoted to making better sanitary ar. 
rangements, and in preserving cleanliness and 
purity in and around the poultry houses, much 
more satisfaction would be the natural result, 





A Spring Wheelbarrow. 


The illustration shows a readily and cheaply con- 
structed spring wheelbarrow. Instead of the spin- 
dles of the wheel passing through the ends of the 
handles or side pieces, straps of spring steel— 
old pieces of steel tire or springs will answer, are 
fastened to the under side to receive the spin. 


per i / ay 


A WHEELBARROW WITH SPRINGS. 














dles. The pieces of steel are bent downward, to 
give the necessary spring. Any blacksmith can 
soon change an ordinary wheelbarrow to one of 
this kind. It is often desirable to have some spring 
in the barrow, as in hauling fruits, when too much 
jarring will be apt to do injury. 

—_ 


Rabbits in Australia, 
ee eee 

One of the greatest obstacles the Australian far- 
mer has to meet is the multitude of rabbits, which 
have increased to such an extent, that their num- 
bers are beyond allcomputation. How to get rid of 
the rabbits, is a problem which presents itself to the 
Agricultural Societies, and the Colonial Legisla- 
tures. Moderate bounties, about eight cents per 
head, have been offered for their destruction, but 
the evil shows no manifest abatement. The prin- 


cipal methods of killing the animals are by poison, 
by suffocation, by ‘‘ nesting,” or digging out, and 
by trapping. The poisons most commonly used are 
arsenic and phosphorus, applied upon oats or other 
grain. 


But as the rabbits will not eat the poisoned 





AN UNEXPECTED VICTIM, 


food if any other is to be had, this method, 
though it destroys many, is somewhat uncertain. 
Suffocation is effected by the means of the fumes 
of bruning sulphur. Several contrivances have 
been invented for forcing into their burrows, the gas 
produced by burning brimstone, and killing the 
inmates by wholesale. Digging out is more labori- 
ous than the other methods, but is very effective, 
as a score or more of rabbits, old and young, are 
often secured in one hole. A dog is in attendance 
to give chase to any of the animals that may at- 
tempt to escape. Trapping, though one of the 
slowest methods, is more like sport than the others, 
and for this reason is attractive to many. The en- 
graving on opposite page presents scenes incidental 
to the trapper’s pursuit. In figure 1, the trapper is 
starting out with a back-load of traps, one of which 
he has set in figure 2. In figure 3, the trapper 
is visiting his traps by night, while a view of the 
trapper’s camp is given in figure 4. Australians 
are on the look-out for methods of utilizing the 
fur, skins, fat and flesh, that by rendering. the 
trapper’s labors more profitable, may make the 
work of destruction more rapid and thorough. 
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Re-grouped and Re-engraved for the American Agriculturist after the Illustrated Adelaide News. 
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What is a Bushel of Indian Corn? 
WwW. E. STONE. 


The measure of a bushel is commonly accepted 
as a fixed and indisputable quantity. It is based 
upon national standards which have existed in Eng- 
land since 1696,and in America from the first colonial 
settlement. As a measure of bulk this so-called 
Winchester bushel contains 2150.42 cubic inches 
of water. So far then the capacity of the measure 
is well defined and unchangeable. So many cubic 
inches of any material is always a measured bushel. 
But this quantity, though always identical in bulk, 
may vary greatly in weight, therefore a bushel of 
corn is by no means a definite quantity, and may 
have so wide a range of actual value that every 
person who produces, handles, or consumes the 
grain, is interested in the query which stands as 
the title at the head of this article. 

In commerce a fixed weight is used as the equiv- 
alent of the measured bushel, but this varies so 
much in different States that it fairly iHustrates the 
uncertainty surrounding the whole matter. By 
different statutes the legal bushel of barley weighs 
from 47 to 50 pounds; of buckwheat, from 40 to 
52 pounds ; shelled Indian corn, 52 to 58 pounds; 
oats, 30 to 34 pounds; rye, 50 to 56 pounds, while 
wheat alone remains constant in all the States at 
60 pounds. jThe term bushel, therefore, does not 
express any definite quantity in weight even though 
the volume remains fixed. But the chief and real 
fallacy of this unit of grain measure, both in weight 
and volume, appears when we consider the compo- 
sition of the product measured. We shall show that 
the proportion of water and solid matter in the 
grain, varies to such a degree that no unit of meas- 
ure is accurate which fails to allow for the variation. 

All grains in their natural state contain more or 
less water, the amount depending upon the condi- 
tions by which they have been surrounded. In 
Indian corn the moisture may reach as high as fifty 
per cent, and probably never falls much below 
twenty per cent at the time of harvest. Unfortu- 
nately but little is known of the exact composition 
of grains as they come from the harvest field. All 
published analyses give the moisture content as the 
sample came to the chemist, but usually omit to 
state its age or manner of curing. Professor Brew- 
er’s special Census Report on the cereals, gives 98 
analyses of all varieties of Indian corn, having an 
average of 11 per cent of water, with a range of 
from 4.10 to 20.08 per cent, but most of the samples 
were undoubtedly taken from well cured corn. 

The curing process of Indian corn has been made 
the subject of careful experiment at Houghton 
Farm. Samples are selected at the harvest from 
each of the thirty-one experimental corn plots, and 
being grown with as many different manures, rep- 
resent a widerange of composition. These samples 
are then stored upon suspended racks and under 
eonditions which allow of rapid drying, and weigh- 
ed at regular intervals during the succeeding year. 

The observations of three years have been but a 
repetition of the fact that this grain continues to 
lose moisture under natural conditions for at least 
a year after harvest, i. ¢., it requires a full year to 
reach what may be called a thoroughly cured con- 
dition. The following table shows the percentage 
of loss in weight of Indian corn at each of the 
specified times since the previous weighing: 

Harvest i July 


to 0 to Total 
March. July. Oct. 
Crop of 1881.... 7.4 40 11.4 
Crop of 1882.... 3.5 7.9 4.4 15.8 
Crop of 1888 4.3 9.8 Mee : 


Complete data on the crop of 1883 have not yet 
been secured at the time of writing. 

There isa loss of from 10 to 15 per cent of 
moisture during the year, and a weighed bushel at 
the end of this time contains this amount of mois- 
ture less and an equal quantity of solid matter 
more than the weighed bushel at harvest, yet the’ 
legal weight, 56 pounds in most of the States, 





remains the same for both conditions. The only 
departure from this occurs in Ohio, where a legal 
bushel of corn on the ear weighs 70 pounds 


from harvest to January Ist, and 68 pounds 
from that time on. At Houghton Farm, the 31 
lots »efore mentioned, selected from the crop 
of 1882, gave, in December following the harvest, 
an average weight per bushel of 54.1 pounds. The 
following April, bushels from the same lot averaged 
52 pounds; in July, 53.4 pounds, and in October, 
one year from harvest, 55.4 pounds. The crop of 
1881 was followed through a similar series of 
changes, and averaged 55.5 pounds per bushel, one 
year from harvest; hence Indian corn does not 
reach a standard weight per bushel, until after a 
year’s drying. In business this isimportant. The 
increase of two pounds from July to October, was 

























A GARDEN BOULEVARD. 


a gain of 3.7 per cent in value, if sold by weight, 
but not taken into account if sold by measure. 

But we only arrive at the pith of the matter, 
when we consider the actual amount of valuable 
dry matter in the grain. This is the only true basis 
of value. Itis fixed and unchangeable from the 
time of harvest, while the percentage of water de- 
creases up to a certain point, and even then con- 
stantly fluctuates with the changes of weather, 
which Professor Brewer found by comparing a large 
number of analyses covered a range of 7 per cent. 

Well cured Indian corn contains from 10 to 18 per 
cent of moisture, or in the bushel of 56 pounds, there 
are about 50 pounds of dry matter. The 31 lots which, 
after drying a year,averaged 55.4 pounds per bushel, 
contained 12.87 per cent of moisture, or 49.3 pounds 
ofdry matter per bushel. The previous July, when 
the average weight was 53.4 pounds to the bushel, 
there was 14.94 per cent of moisture, or 45.4 
pounds of dry matter. In April preceding this, 
the average weight per bushel was 52 pounds, with 
19.65 per cent of moisture, or 41.8 pounds of dry 
matter, and the previous December, two months 
from harvest, the average weight per bushel was 





IST. 





| 54.1 pounds, with 22.73 per 


[ Novemprr, 





—————_. 





cent of moisture, or 
41.8 pounds of dry matter. The year old corn was 
of standard quality, the others were not, therefore 
we will use it as a basis of value with which to com. 
pare the others. For illustration, let the standard 
be worth 60 cents per bushel, or 1.1-5 cent per 
pound for the actual dry matter; then a bushel] of 
the same corn was worth only 54.5 cents, the pre- 
vious July, 50.2 cents in April, and the same in 
December following the harvesting of the crop. 
In business, no such variation as this is recog. 
nized, and more often no account whatever is made 
of the difference in value which may exist at differ- 
ent stages of curing. Indeed, 56 poundsof corp 
is as truly a legal bushel at one stage of the curing 
as at another. Both law and commerce overlook 
the fact that the value of the grain depends upon 
the percentage of dry matter, yet the above figures 
show the actual facts. It would be perfectly feasi- 
ble to arrange a scale of values for corn of different 
ages, based on this principle, since the process of 
curing seems to go on with great uniformity for 
different years. Our careful observations for three 
seasons show but little variation in the degree of 
dryness, at corresponding times of each year, 
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Planning and Improving Towns and 
Villages. 


Very few of our towns and villages were built up 
according to a plan. They grew to suit the con- 
venience or the necessities of the early settlers, 
The crookedness of the streets in some now large 
cities, is due to following the course of the early 
country roads and farm lanes. Towns and villages 
start from a main street, upon both sides of which 
houses are built ; after a while, when the distance 
from the older to the more newly settled portions 
becomes inconveniently great, streets are made 
parallel with the first, with cross streets to unite 
them. Sometimes a prosperous town that has 
been begun in this manner and grown to a large 
size, proposes to add to its attractiveness by es- 
tablishing, at a heavy cost, a public park, which is 
frequently, to secure cheap lands, situated too far 
from the dwellings to be useful to the inhabitants. 

Such towns, instead of being at a heavy expense 
to construct a park, mainly for the benefit of fu- 
ture generations, should consider that form of im- 
provement known as Garden Boulevards. In the 
diagram Mr. Elias A. Long illustrates this style 
of town improvement, of which he says: ‘“‘The en- 
graving shows a garden boulevard four hundred 
and thirty feet wide, with great and small circles, 
and narrow boulevards and streets, that open into 
it of two hundred, one hundred and fifty, and one 
hundred feet in width. The plan shows two styles 
of laying out: the lower part in the park, and the 


) upper inthe avenue style. But in both, the natural 


style of arrangement mostly prevails. In addition 
to the main garden drives, there are walk-bordered 
roadways for traffic along each side, and into which 
private walks and drives open. Such an avenue gar- 


den, extending for one or any number of miles’ 


through a town, with wide circles at central points, 
supporting town halls, art galleries, museums, con- 
servatories, or other edifices, and small circles at 
junctions with streets, containing monuments, stat- 
uary, or fountains, present an array of fine qualities 
difficult to equal. Add to this the area that on each 
side throughout the length, is embraced by private 
grounds, with residences setting back, let us sup- 
pose, at an average distance of about thirty feet, 
and altogether a garden is presented in effect, 
about five hundred feet wide from house to house, 
and stretching far away, which for grandeur, rich- 
ness, variety, and healthfulness, stands unequalled 
by any other kind of town garden.” 

It may be thought that aw improvement like this 
might be adopted in the newer parts of the town, 
but that it would be too costly to carry it out in the 
older and more densely settled portions. In answer 
it may be said that in cities where equally radical 
changes have been made, the increased value in 
the neighboring property has mere than covered 
the cost of making the changes and improvements. 
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Bee Notes for November. 


W. Z. HUTCHINSON. 


ee 
Contract the entrances to the hives so that mice 
cannot enter. If the bees w hich are to be win- 
tered out of doors have received no protection, 
furnish it atonce. Have everything in readiness if 
they are to be wivtered in a cellar ora “clamp.” 
When it is evident that the bees have enjoyed their 
last autumn flight, carefully carry them in. 
BEE-KEEPERS’ CONVENTIONS.—Now begins the 
season of bee-keeper’s conventions; and, if not too 


* distant, it will pay to attend one or more of them. 


Before deciding to go, however, let the bee-keeper 
consider whether it would not be more profitable 
to invest the money it would cost in bee-keeping 
literature. The social feature of these gatherings 
is perhaps-the most interesting part. To greet 
those whose writings we have read so longisa 
pleasure. The most instructive gathering the 
writer ever attended were conventions of two. The 
best way to learn about bee-keeping is to visit a 
successful apiarist at his place of business. 


SELLING Honey.—Smal! fruits and flies are now 
gone, the cooler weather excites the appetites for 
sweets, and if your honey crop is not sold, now is 
the time to dispose of it. The local market should 
be looked after first, and no honey sent to the dis- 
tant markets until the local demand is supplied. 
When honey can be sold at home for three cents 
less than the quotations of large markets, it is, as 
a general thing, more profitable to sell it at home. 
If there is no local market, make one ; if you have 
never tried, you will be astonished at what can be 
accomplished by a little push. Honey should not 
be ‘‘ kept over” in hopes of receiving better prices, 
as old honey is not preferred to that which is new. 


REVERSIBLE FRAMES.—The apicultural world is 
now somewhat agog upon the subject of reversible 


























A REVERSIBLE FRAME IN POSITION. 


frames, that is, frames that can be inverted and 
used either side up. It is the instinct of the bee 
to store its honey above and as near to the brood 
nest as possible. When the combs are inverted, 
the bees proceed to remove the honey from the 
lower cells, and store it in the surplus boxes above, 
depositing brood in the cells thus emptied. When 
the brood hatches out in the upper part of the 
combs, its place is again occupied with honey; but, 
if the combs are reversed just before the close of 
the white honey harvest, nearly all of the white 
honey will be removed from the brood-combs to 
the surplus boxes, in which it can be sold ata good 
price. If there should be a flow of honey in the 
fall, the combs can be again reversed near the close 
of that harvest, and the brood-combs will thus be 
left at the end of the season nearly destitute of 
honey, and sugar syrup can be fed for winter 


stores, without the trouble of extracting honey at - 


atime when robbers are especially annoying. 
Another advantage gained by reversal is that it in- 
duces the bees to finish out and attach the combs 
to the bottom bars, in the same substantial manner 
in which they are attached to the top bars. Many 
of the reversible frames now in use are not hang- 
ing frames like the Langstroth, but rest on the bot- 





tom of the hive upon metal projections attached to 
their corners, or upon elongations of their end 
bars. Reversible frames of this style are held at 
equal distances apart, and thereby lose a most 
valuable feature, that of being movable laterally. 
Numerous devices for allowing the reversal of 
hanging frames, such as tin corners, that can be 
drawn out or slid back at pleasure, wire loops, tin 
corners hung on pivots, etc., have been invented ; 
but, as yet, nothing of the kind has been given the 
public that it is inclined to adopt. We received for 
inspection, a few weeks ago, from a gentleman in 
Missouri, a sample of a reversible frame, that is 
both simple and ingenious, as well as having the 
appearance of being practicable. It is a hanging, 
laterally movable frame, but instead of being hung 
by projections of the top bar, it is suspended by 
four projecting prongs of folded tin, two of which 
are attached to the sides of each end bar at its 
centre, and rest upon a strip of tin nailed to the 
inside of the hive, the upper edge of the tin being 
slightly bent out. 

The prongs upon the nearest side of the frame 
are shown at a, a, in the engraving. If the prongs 
are spread apart slightly, it will give the frame a 
broader support. It will be seen that the comb 
can be used either side up very readily. By using 
the Langstroth frame, which is so shallow as to al- 
low but little honey to be stored above the brood- 
nest inside the brood-frames, contracting the brood- 
nest and keeping the queen in it, by using a queen- 
excluding honey-board, we have succeeded in hay- 
ing so little honey stored in the brood-combs, that 
we have not yet thought it advisable to adopt re- 
versible frames. Should we ever conclude to do 
so, however, it would be those of the hanging, 
laterally-movable style we have described. 
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The Ox Bot-Fly. 


The Ox Bot-fly or Warble Fly (@strus bovis), is 
a serious pest to cattle. It has been carefully 
estimated that there are three-fourths of all of 
our cattle yearly tortured by this inveterate in- 
sect, which by a little trouble and at a small 
outlay could be extirpated. This fly, shown in 
figure 1, is about the size of the closely related 
bot-fly infesting horses. The female deposits 
small, oval eggs upon the hair or skin of its victim. 
The maggot, after hatching, makes its way into 
the lower portion of the skin. Small bands of 
prickles soon form on the maggot, and the most 
harmful portion of the insect’s life now begins. 
The movements of the rough surface of the grub 
cause local irritation, followed by swelling, ulcer- 
ation, and the opening of an orifice in the warble. 





This is the stage when the parasite should be de- , 


stroyed. A small quantity of mercurial ointment, 
placed on the opening of the warble, kills the 
maggot within. This remedy is equally effective 
later in the life history of the warble, but if killed 
early, much suffering is avoided. Some preventive 
measures may be taken when the mature insects 
are depositing their eggs. The flies are usually on 
the wing at noonday, when the sun is shining. It 
is therefore desirable to provide a cool shade or 
shelter at midday. A tethered animal is more fre- 
quently attacked than one that is free to escape 
from the bot-flies. The coat of the animal may be 





Fig. 1.—THE OX BOT-FLY. Fig. 2.—CHRYSALIDS. 


smeared with grease, sulphur, and other sub- 
stances not agreeable to the flies. These preventive 
measures are generally disregarded, and therefore 
the early destruction of the maggots with mercu- 
rial ointment is urged. The amount of damage 
done to the hides is great, when the warbles are 
permitted to run their full course. Chrysalids of 
the ox bot-fly are shown in figure 2, They are dark- 
brown, and not very unlike the maggot in shape. 








Stone and Iron Gate Posts. 


We herewith present a plan for gates to a gentle- 
man’s place (where stones are plenty), which is both 
effective and efficient. The drive-way is nine feet 
wide, the posts are laid up with stone and cement 
mortar, in the style known as “ broken ashler,”’ and 
well pointed and capped. The gates are of one-inch 
gas-pipe, made by uniting two five-foot pieces by T 
unions, in the manner shown in the engraving, or 
simply by “ elbows.’’ They should be about sixteen 
inches apart. These slide through the posts in 
pieces of larger pipe, which go entirely through the 
posts and are given a slight slant to the outside. The 


, 





A GAS-PIPE GATE WITH STONE POSTS. 


lower parts of the gate-frames rest upon a flat stone ° 
in the center. These gates slide easily, and exclude 
animals, while one gate slides to admit persons on 
horse-back. If there is much passing in and out 
on foot, the gates may be brought together within 
afoot,and be prevented from opening wider by a 
chain and hook, easily removed. The same general 
plan can be carried out with wooden posts—setting 
two in place of the single heavy stone pier—tosup- 
port the large gas-pipes in which the gates slide. 








Coarse Fodder for Sheep or Cows. 
~=ahaguedl 


A correspondent of the American Agriculturist 
proposes to buy stock to eat up his straw, corn- 
stalks, bean and pea-straw, and clover hay, and 
asks which will be most profitable and make the 
best manure? Sheep will make the most manure. 
If the cows are giving milk, the manure will lose 
the nitrogen, phosphoric acid, and potash, carried 
off in the milk. But you can sell this nitrogen, 
phosphoric acid and potash in the milk ata high 
price, and buy it at a comparatively low price, in 
the form of hay, mill-feed, cotton-seed cake, 
brewer’s grains, malt-sprouts, ete. Whether sheep 
or cows will be most profitable, all things consid- 
ered, will depend on your conveniences for carry- 
ing on the work, or the kinds of coarse fodder, and 
on the demand and price of milk at the farm, and 
what you propose to do with the cows after your 
fodder is exhausted. 

Farrow cows that are giving milk, can often be 
bought cheap. If fed liberally they will give rich 
milk, and improve in flesh at the same time, and 
sellin the spring for considerably more than you’ 
paid for them. And the same is true of cows that 
are expected to calve in the winter. New milch 
cows in the winter, or early spring, are always 
wanted by the regular milkmen. We know men, 
who for years have made a regular business of 
buying cows in the fall, and feeding them all win- 
ter—selling part to the butchers, and part to the 
milkmen. They make money and manure, and 
find cows more profitable than sheep. Those who 
have had no experience, might do better by trying 
sheep. Sheep will do better on straw than cows. 
Good corn-stalks, cut before frost, and properly 
preserved, are excellent alike for cows and sheep, 
but they are probably fed to cows with more profit. 
And this is true of hay. The real profit in either 
case, especially where manure is wanted, comes 
from the extra grain, oil-cake, etc.,fed in con- 
junction with coarse fodder. Straw and stalks 
alone, make poor manure. We gain nothing by 
passing straw through a sheep or cow. It is straw 
still. We must feed bran, oil-cake, malt-sprouts, 
or grain, and clover hay, in addition to the corn- 
fodder, if we want to fatten the sheep, produce - 


‘milk, and make rich manure. We need not say 


that less labor is required to take care of the 
sheep. If you are in the country where there is 
little demand for milk, keep sheep; if near city or ~ 
village, where there are plenty of dogs, keep cows. 
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A House Costing $3.500. 


8. B. REED, ARCHITECT. 
—<=>__ 

These plans shown in figures 1, 2, 3, and 4, represent a 
compact and tasteful house. Itis modern in style and ar- 
rangement, and contains a fair share of modern improve- 
ments. Several such dwellings have been built during the 
past year, in each case giving much satisfaction. We 
give the following specifications: The hight in the clear 
of the cellar story is six anda half feet; of the first 
story, ten feet; of the second story, nine feet. 
The cellar is excavated to the depth of three and a 
half feet below the level of the grade in front of 
the site, and the loose earth removed from the 
grounds. Foundations are of hard brick eight 
inches thick, all exposed surfaces neatly pointed 
in the joints, and the whole made level. The area 
leading to the cellar has twelve inch jambs, and 
blue stone steps and coping. The chimneys are of 
hard brick and mortar. The kitchen fire-placc 
has an opening suitable for an elevated No. 8 
Range (eight inch jambs), with hearth and lintels 
of rubbed bluestone, and slate shelf above. All 
flues are separate and continuous from each story. 
The tops are laid in cement mortar. Iron thimbles 
and heating pipes are set where directed. The 
side walls and ceilings of the two full stories are 
hard-finished, on two coats of best brown mortar 
and seasoned lath. The parlor, sitting-room, din- 
ing-room, and hall in the first story, have neat and 
appropriate cornices, and centers in each ceiling. 
Soffits and corbels, with rule-joint corners, are set 
and finished across the openings of the bay win- 
dows. The frame of the house is of seasoned 
spruce timber of the following sizes, viz.: 


Sills, 4 by 8 inches. Girder, 4 by 8 inches. 

Posts, 4 by 7 inches. Ties, 4 by 6 inches. 

. Hips, 3 by 8 oe. 

by 4 inches. Beams, 8 by 8 in 

Studding (D. & W.),3by4)| Studding, tint. . 2 — 4in, 

Veranda sills, 8 by 8in. | Veranda beams, 3 by 5 in. 
plates, 8 byt in. | * rafters, 3by 4 in. 


Beams, studding, and rafters are placed sixteen 
inches apart from centers. The angles in all 
partitions are anchored together at their join- 
ings, to prevent cracks in the plastering. All win- 
dows have plank stiles, and those above the cellar 
timber sills. The cellar windows have stone si!ls, 
one and a half inch sash, and glazed with second 
quality French glass, The cellar and attic sashes are 
hung on butts or pivots—all others to balance weights 
with best cord. The exterior sides of the frame to the 
hight of the belt course are covered with clear, white 
pine five-inch clapboards, laid to lap one-fifth of their 
width; and above the belts of pine, five by eighteen inch 
shingles showing one-third their length on T. & G. 
sheathing laid horizontally on sheathing felt. The water 
tables, belt courses, corner boards and cornices are of 
white pine as shown bythe plans. The verandas and 
porch have level ceilings of narrow beaded pine. The 
roofs are covered with eight by sixteen inch ‘‘ Bangor,” 
Pa., slate on tarred felt and hemlock boards. All valleys, 
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Fig. 3.—PLAN OF FIRST STORY. 








gutters, and flashing to be of the 1 C charcoal tin. Hips 
and ridges of zinc, are secured with iron galvanized 
straps. Leaders of I C charcoal tin, are put where 
required to convey all roof water to the ground. 

The outside floors are of one and a quarter by four and 
a half inch T. & G. white pine, close Jaid in paint and 











blind sited. The first pene floors are one and an eighth 
by four inch T. & G. spruce, blind nailed. Other floors 
of one and one-eighth by seveninch, T. & G. close laid 
and double nailed. The attic is floored, but is otherwise 
unfinished, and serves as a large store room. 

The main stairs are built of white pine, with newels, 
rails, and balusters of ash. The attic stairs are enclosed 
with narrow ceiling, with door at the foot and neat hand- 
railabove. The stairs leading to the cellar are of stout 


plank, with plain hand-rails along the sides, and door at 
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Fig. 1.—FRONT ELEVATION OF HOUSE. 


top. All inside casings are of clear seasoned pine, with 
jambs and reeded architraves, head and foot blocks, all 
extending to the floor, with panels under each window. 
A chair back is put around the dining-room and kitchen, 
two feet nine inches from the floor. The bath-room, bath- 
tub, wash-stand, and water-closet are wainscoted with 
narrow T. & G. ash. The tops of the bath-tub and water- 
closet are of black walnut; of the wash-bowl marble, 
with wall plates complete. The kitchen sink is wain- 
scoted with narrow pine, with door to form a cupboard. 
Closets are shelved and hooked in the usual manner. 
Hard wood saddles are put down to all doors, and turned 
stops behind all such as require them. All doors are 





Fig. 2.—SIDE ELEVATION OF HOUSE. 


five panelled, and moulded of seasoned white pine, 
double face one anda half-inch for ontside and rooms, and 
single face one and a quarter-inch for closets. The front 
and balcony doors have reeded rails and mouldings, 
with tinted glass in upper parts, The outside cellar 
doors are strongly constructed of planking. 
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The one and a quarter inch doors have rim lockse— 
others mortice, all with brass boltsand keys. The knobs, 
roses and escutcheons in the first story main parts are 
imitation bronze; all others of porcelain, with silver- 
plated shanks and bases. The sliding doors are hung 
with ‘“‘ Warner's Hangers.”’ Sash fastenings of approved 
pattern are put to all windows, The lock for the front 
door has night latch attachments. <A gong bell ig 
put in the front hall, with all necessary wires and cranks, 
leading to a bronze pull in the frame of the front door, 
The outside dressed pine work has two coats of 
paint, composed of pure lead and linseed oil, with 
stainers to suit the owner. The inside finish jg 
wood filled throughout, with the halls and parlor 
stained black walnut. A No. 8 Range, with water- 
back and elevated oven, and an oval top copper 
thirty gallon ‘ Brooklyn pressure” boiler, with 
‘Lockwood ” stand, an iron sixteen by twenty-six 
inch sink, and a plank wash-tub, with two divi- 
sions and lids, are set in the kitchen. A French 
bath-tub, lined with planished tin fourteen-ounce 
copper —a ‘‘ Zane’s Sanitary *’ water-closet, a six 
gallon tank, and a twelve inch wash-bow] are get 
in the bath-room. Water supply pipes of. one 
inch galvanized iron, lead from the street main to 
the rear of the cellar, and a three-quarter continua- 
tion pipe leads to the tank, with five-eighth 
branches for cold water leading to the sinks, tubs, 
boiler, bath-tub, water-closet, and wash-bowls, 
etc. A four-inck soil pipe leads from the bottom 
of the cellar to three feet above the kitchen roof, 
with all necessary branches for the connection of 
the waste pipes, and with joints caulked with 
lead. ‘Adee’ traps of lead are properly connected 
with four inch pipe leading from the water-clusets, 
and with the two-inch soil pipe, running from 
the sink, wash-tubs, and wash-bowl, and properly 
connected with the one and three-quarter inch 
waste pipes. The traps have screw plugs to each, 
and all necessary stoppers and chains pro- 
vided. A stop and waste cock is put in the one 
inch pipe arranged to exhaust all waters from the 
distributing pipes. A sediment cock with waste 
branches connects with the cold three-quarter inch 
lead pipe, leading to the soil pipe. A drain of four 
inch vitrified tile is laid below the reach of frost, 
leading from the lower end of the soii pipe to 
the street, sewer or cesspvol, with joints made 
me tight with cement. —Estimate of materials, ete. : 


ards excavation @ 25c. # yard........... ...... $ 26.75 
21 uo Oo brick furnished and laid @ $15 # M. (complete). 815.00 











73 feet bluestone @ 30c. # foot (complete).......... 21.90 
960 yards plastering @ 30c. # yard (complete)....... 288.00 
tucco work (complete)... ......-:s+.seeees +. 60.00 

6, ne fost timber @ $30 # M. (complete)..............+. 195.00 
"250 joist @ 18c. each.. 45.00 
825 wall strips @ 18c. each 42.25 
500 sheathing @ 18. C@CN..........cssccececesececeeees 90.00 
300 sheathing felt@ fe. # - 1220 
Water table, coe, oe 60.00 

22 square slate @ $9 ® -- (complete) sebowonkesonun 198.00 
225 clapboards @ 18¢. each............0.06+ sechicekskwe ition 40.50 
40 bunches ee OT Sarin 80.00 
500 feet tin work = 10¢. Yt ft. (Complete)..........00 50.00 
8,000 feet flooring @ 5c “) Cee RE 150.00 
Veranda an porch complete pec aewais aeas's'seche 80.00 

4 windows for cellar @ $4 each ‘(completes uiespens 16.00 
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Fig. 4.—PLAN OF SECOND STORY. 





83 windows, full, $9 each (complete).............+++ 297 00 

83 cours, @ $7 each (complete)............. --+eeeee 231.00 

8 stairs $60; 4 mre $60 (complete)..........+-+ 120.00 

8 Hone nails @ $3 ¥ kee. ae EL AVE wees 24.00 

Plumbin: range, an Sirnace above, ati 5 oinine Oh 500.00 

Painting, $200. $200.00 or mee nae above, $300.00... as 
Carting, $50.00 ; incidentals, $7.60..............ceeeeeeee 57 

MAIR oresecceescoceedscseabecs cekdone $8,500.00 
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Feeding and Care of Farm Animals. 
PRIZE ARTICLE—BY ‘‘ A WESTERN FARMER.”’ 
—=—_— 
Swine. 

The farmer who lives a long distance from mar- 
ket, or who has the range of a large wood lot, 
should select one of the larger breeds of swine. 
The villager who grows his own pork will find the 
small breeds best suited to his purpose. Berk- 
shire, Poland-China, Essex, Duroc-Jersey, York- 
shire, Suffolk, and other breeds and crosses all 
have good points. From them any person can 
select the kind best adapted to his wants. The 
poar should be a thorough-bred, paying especial 
regard to its length and depth of body, vigor, 
health, and strength. The ears indicate fineness, 
alertness, and vivacity ; the eye und mouth intel- 
ligence and tractability. Give him room for exer- 
cise, good water, and let his food be varied. The 
sow should be of good shape, strong,- healthy, per- 
fectly docile and well grown. Very young sows 
deteriorate the stock ; full grown sows improve it. 
While growing, vary her food, give her all the 
grass range possible, to develop body and strength. 
After being bred to the boar it is best to keep her 
separate from shoats and fat hogs. Her food 
should be bulky rather than strong-—to satisfy but 
not to fatten. Slops, bran, oats, roots, and well 
cured clover hay—cut in blossom, chopped and 
steamed, or wetted and primed with oat-meal or 
corn-meal is an excellent bulky food mixture for 
asow. Provide plenty of pure water with dry shed 
and abundance of bedding. Pet and handle her as 
much as possible. The average period of gestation 
is one hundred and fifteen days. Ten or twelve 
days before farrowing, place the sow in a warm, 
dry pen, about eight by ten feet square, and give 
but a few handfuls of short straw and forest leaves 
for a bed. This is an important point. Witha 
arge quantity of bedding she will construct a deep 
nest, and in it more than likely, crush her young 
pigs to death. With a small quantity she will make 
a flat nest, and unless foolishly vexed or disturbed, 
will rarely injure the pigs. Years ago I tried the 
much Jauded plan of fastening a rail around the 
inside of the pen eight or nine inches above the 
floor and out from the sides, and giving more 
bedding. The experiment cost me about fifty dol- 
lars worth of pigs crushed and chilled to death. 
For a month before farrowing, feed little or no 
grain. Potatoes, chopped mangels, apples, and 
other cooling, succulent food, should be fed for 
the purpose of keeping the blood cool and relaxing 
the system. A sow thus fed will be quiet, and 
seldom show a disposition to devour her pigs. 
After farrowing she will eat very little for a day or 
so. A thin, sloppy mush of skim milk and oat, 
barley, or corn-meal, and bran is best for her. 
Gradually increase the solid foods to all she can 
eat, make her slops nourishing and provide it in 
plenty. When the pigs are able to look out for 
themselves, clean out the pen and supply an abund- 
ance of short straw and forest leaves for bedding. 
Open small doors and let the pigs run out to exer- 
cise in the sunshine. If there is a poor runt in the 
litter destroy it. It might make a hog in time, but 
it rarely pays to keep it. When pigs are about four 
weeks old, open the doors and let them into a yard. 
Feed all together, but let each sow and litter retain 
its own pen for a sleeping apartment. Induce the 
pigs to eat as early as possible by placing a trough 
where only they can get to it. Feed them twice a 
day with thin slops of corn-meal, pea-meal, or 
wheat middlings and skim miJk, or kitchen slops. 
When the clover will furnish a bite, let the sow and 
pigs into pasture. Continue to supply all the slops 
and meal, or soaked corn, they will eat, and also 
plenty of water. Make a deep trough, fasten a 
cover on it with hinges, and through one end cut a 
snout hole. Bank the earth against it even with 
the top, and keep it full of water. Scrub it out 
once a week. While suckling the pigs the sow is 
to be regarded .simply as a machine for the pro- 
duction of pork; hence it is advisable to let the 
pigs run with her until she makes strenuous efforts 
to wean them, then she should be removed. 

While the pigs are being weaned, castrate and 
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ring them. Use a smooth ring with points meeting 
outside of the flesh. Place it firmly in the end of 
the snout, just full, so it will remain but not pinch. 
As hot weather comes on, provide a dark shed 
with a dry plank floor, and in it feed green sweet 
corn. The pigs will rest in it, and eat corn through 
the heat of the day, and feed on the clover at 
night. Sweet corn is capital feed for growing pigs, 
and should be used from the time it begins to ear 
until frost. The early ard late varieties will fuc- 
nish a succession. As cool weather approaches, 
gradually increase the supply of solid, strong food, 
and finally shut off the clover. 

Experiments have proved that corn is not the 
best food for the production of pork when fed 
alone, but it is employed more extensively than all 
other grains, roots, and vegetables together. If 
used as a chief article in combination with other 
foods it is unequalled by any other cereal or vege- 
table that can be successfully grown over as great 
a range of country. Peas, barley, oats, mangels, 
potatoes and artichokes are undoubtedly valuable 
to a certain extent, but they can never supersede 
corn for reasons obvious to every intelligent far- 
mer. We shell corn and soak it in water twenty- 
four hours to soften it, because some hogs with 
defective teeth, canngt thoroughly masticate it 
when hard, and consequently waste a great deal. 
Soaked corn coutains all the fattening qualities of 
cooked corn, and is as digestible. Soaking costs 
nothing ; cooking is expensive. For soaking corn 
it is best to use two tanks or tubs. When a cheap 
power can be obtained it would probably pay to 
coarsely grind or crack the corn; twelve hours 
would then be sufficient for soaking. For variety, 
and to keep the hogs in healthy, thrifty condition, 
feed potatoes, mangels, peas, artichokes, oat-meal, 
and bran or middlings mixed to a mush with skim 
milk or slops ; even if only in small quantities they 
will prove very beneficial. Aim to feed hogs for 
market profitably. Intelligent observation and ex- 
periment wil] show how it can be done. Remember 
that warm, dry, well-bedded sheds are absolutely 
essential to profitable feeding. 

Keep your eye on the market and get all the in- 
formation you can concerning the supply of hogs 
and pork. Take advantage of a rise and sell. Fine, 
smooth, even lots of hogs are always in demand, 
and are certain to bring the top price. Farmers 
living over a mile from market will find it much the 
best plan to erect a chute, loading their hogs into 
wagons and hauling them. In case they are driven, 
some of their bedding should be taken along ina 
wagon for use on bridges. Hogs will readily walk 
over a bridge on their old bedding. After passing 
over one bridge the bedding can be raked up, loaded 
into the wagon, and used on the next, and so on. 

Sows should be bred for two years, and then fat- 
tened and sold. Begin feeding grain ahout Sep- 
tember 1st, while on grass, in full flesh and thrifty 
condition. About four weeks before they are to 
be marketed, the pigs should be confined ina small, 
warm, dry, and well-bedded pen, and fed heavily 
with soaked corn, or meals mixed with skim milk, 
slops, ete., and an occasional ration of artichokes 
or other vegetables. Under such treatment the 
sows will fatten very rapidly, and prove profitable. 

Provided with wholesome food, pure water, and 
clean, dry, well-littered shed, a hog will never be- 
come diseased unless previously infected, and that 
the farmer must carefully guard against when pro- 
curing his change of stock. A healthy hog requires 
no stimulants, preventives or tonics of any kind. 
A diseased hog should be completely isolated from 
all others, or killed and burned. Lice are indica- 
tions of ill-condition or unclean quarters. Kerosene 
applied with a swab will destroy the vermin. 


The best time to have pigs farrowed is an open 
question. With plenty of shed room, warm pens 
and yards, it is much the best plan to have them 
early in March. Without these conveniences, the 
middle or latter part of April would be better. 
Much also depends upon locality. North of thirty- 
nine degrees there is often considerable very severe 
weuther in March, and the early part of April, while 
south of that latitude there is but little. Each 
farmer must take all these facts into consideration, 








and decide the question for himself. When a boar’s 
tusks become too long, saw them off before he in- 
jures valuable stock. In ringing an old sow, place 
one ring in the end of the snout, and one between 
the nostrils, the same as a bull ring. Many promi- 
nent feeders hold that all kinds of food should be 
slightly fermented, as it is more easily digested, 
and leaves the stomach in better condition. This 
has been our experience also, but we have learned 
that some care and skill is required in this mode of 
preparing food. If it passes the first degree of 
fermentation and becomes a little too sourit is very 
injurious. We prefer to feed unfermented food if 
there is the least danger that it may, from neglect 
or inexperience, become too sour. Artichokes are 
useful for breeding sows in the late fall and early 
spring. They shoyld be planted in a dry, loamy 
soil, so that they may be readily dug when wanted. 





Fastening the Wires of a Trellis, 
—<—-—_ 


The tightener is made of a stout piece of well- 
seasoned oak or cedar, and has aslot sawed for 
about eighteen inches from the bottom, through 
which the wire is passed. To prevent splitting, a 
ferrule is placed on just at the top of theslot. The 
wire is loosely secured with staples to both the 
main post a, and the straining post 6, and is paesed 
through the slot inthe tightener. A firm grip up- 
on the wire is taken with a pair of stout pincers, as 








Fae 
A WIRE TIGHTENER, 


close to the tightener as possible. The upper end 
of the tightener is pulled down until the wire is 
taut, when the staple in the straining post is 
driven down. The wire is cut off at a convenient 
length, and the end wound around the staple. In 
late fall we draw the staples in the straining 
posts, and the following spring adjust the wires 
again. The engraving, to avoid confusion, shows 
the lower wire only, passing to the straining post. 
In use, all the other wires are carried to the post, 





Building an Ice-House. 


We can best answer numerous inquiries about 
building an ice-house, by giving a description of 
one we put up for our own use a few years ago. 
The locality selected was one affording facilities 
for drainage, was well shaded by trees, and conven- 
iently near the house. The surface being sandy, 
was levelled, and four by six inch sills, fourteen 
feet long, were laid down and halved together at 
the corners. The plates of the same length, of 
two by four inch stuff, were put together in the 
same manner. Studs two by four, and thirteen 
feet long, were mortised into the sills and spiked 
to the plates every eighteen inches. The roof, a 
‘*square-pitch,”’ is covered with ten-inch boards, 
two inches apart, and other boards of the same 
width nailed on as battens. Hemlock boards, 
nailed horizontally on both sides of the studs, cover 
the sides and ends; the four-inch space between 
the outer and inner siding, being filled with saw- 
dust. There:is a door at the ground level, and 
another just above, both being practically double, : 
by means of horizontal boards placed on the in- 
side as the house is filled. The roof projects over 
the sides about a foot, and the spaces between 
that and the plates are left open to afford ventila- 
tion. A layer of sawdust, four inches or more 
thick, was laid upon the ground, and the blocks of 
ice stacked upon it as closely as possible. The 
top of the ice is covered witha layer of marsh hay, 
about two feet thick. This house, if filled up to 
the roof, would hold about sixty tons. When 
half filled, there has been a considerable quantity 
of ice left over each year, though it has been 
used very freely. The cost of the house is small, 
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Farming in Germany, 
—<> 

Germany .may well be classed among the great 
agricultural countries of the earth. More than 
half of its forty-three million population cultivate 
the soil. Agriculturally considered, Germany is a 
magnificent country. The centre and southern 
portions of the empire are a range of high table 
lands, interspersed with numerous ranges and 
groups of mountains, and abounding in the finest 
timber, growing in a soil rich with the decay of 





A WAYSIDE CROSS. 


centuries. The northern section is a vast sandy 
plain, stretching from the Russian frontier on the 
east to Holland on the west. A portion of these 
plains is valuable chiefly for grazing and for its de- 
. posits of peat, but a good half is fertile under suc- 
cessful cultivation. It is a peculiarity of the phy- 
sical constitution of Germany, that little of the 
earth’s surface is waste. The very forests, grim 
and desolate to look upon, serve to fatten the 
famous pork, the growers of which American 
competition recently threw in such a flutter. 
Although carried out upon an old-fashioned 
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plan, farming in Germany is really superior in its 
development to that of any other section of the 
continent of Europe. The sterling industry, in- 
telligence and skill of the Germans as an agricul- 





tural people, is shown by the prominent position 
they occupy among the farmers of the New World. 
Emigration brings to our shores no class of agri- 
culturists so alive to the possibilities of their pro- 
fession, and so ready to labor and expend money 
on its improvements as they. The enormous area 
of the various European States now comprehended 
in the German empire, over two hundred and eight 
thousand square miles, is prolific of nearly all 
the leading crops known to civilized man. The 
vegetable products comprise a very large propor- 
tion of the European flora. The north is es- 
pecially rich in the ordinary cereals, all of which 
are extensively cultivated and exported,. chiefly 
from Wirtemberg and Bavaria. The latter State 
enjoys its principal distinction, however, from its 
hop crop. Chicory is another of its products, 
which has an European reputation. The chicory 
grown in Bavaria, and throughout the districts be- 
tween the rivers Elbe and Weser, supplies the 
place of coffee to more than half the people of 
Europe. While the grains grow best in Northern 
Germany, the central districts are most prolific of 
hemp and flax, madder, wood, safflower, and simi- 
lar products, which they export in enormous quan- 
tities. The best vine districts are found in the val- 
leys of the Danube, Rhine, Main, Neckar, and 
Moselle, but the vineyards extend over the country 
in all directions, as far north as Prussia, and pro- 
duces wines of excellent qualities. The great 
plains which border the Empire on the North Sea, 
are noted for their magnificent breeds of horses. 
The famously fine wool of Germany is chiefly de- 
rived from Saxony, Silesia, and Brandenburg, where 
sheep flocks are bred to a high degree of perfec- 
tion. The rich alluvial flats of Mecklenburg and 
Hanover are celebrated for their cattle, and all the 
forests of Northern and Central Germany produce 
a superior and famous breed of swine. South 
Germany still abounds in various kinds of game. 


Standing next to Great Britain in the care and 
success with which its agricultural possibilities 
have been cultivated, Germany is in many senses 
better circumstanced than that country, as far as 
its agriculturists are concerned. There is far less 
abject and grinding poverty among the lower order 
of agricultural laborers, and a more permanent 
prosperity among the middle-class farmers. Nota 
little of this is due to the Agricultural Colleges, 
established by the States, and which, by educating 
the youth of the country, have made farming as 
honorable a profession as medicine or the law. 
Several of the States have also done much to ad- 
vance agriculture by the periodical agricultural 
exhibitions, which promote the adoption of the 
latest improvements in machinery, and extend 
among the lowest order of peasants a practical 
knowledge of the advancgment of the times. 

Many of the great German land-owuers cultivate 
their enormous estates personally, and live lives of 
an almost patriarchial character, devoted to the 
improvement of their teeming acres, and of the 
people who populate and workthem. The State 
also owns vast tracts, which are cultivated by 
lessees or foremen, as the case may be, and whose 
agriculture is carried on by an army of laborers, 
with military strictness and precision, The mid- 
dle-class farmers in many instances live upon farms 
which have belonged to their families for centuries. 
These farmers constitute a sort of rural aristocracy, 
like that of the country squires in England. As in 
all the rest of the Old World, however, the farmer’s 
lot in Germany is one of much work and little 
pleasure. Upon a German farm of the more 
modest order, every one works—women as well as 
men, and children as soon as they are able to be 
made useful. Labor begins with the dawn, and 
ends with the day. The country is a great garden, 
bursting with the wealth of its soil products, 
but it is so because those who populate it are an 
industrious, skillful, and tireless people, who per- 
mit no toil to stand between them and success. 

The sectional peculiarities of the rural popula- 
tion of Germany render it impossible to give any 
description of farm life which shall apply to the 
whole country. Broken up for centuries into petty 
States, the people of the Empire still preserve the 











costumes, manners and customs which character. 
ized them when they were separate peoples. Tray. 
eling from farm to farm, you suddenly find your- 
self confronted by farmers whose dress, speech, 
and manner of living, are all distinctly different 
from those you have just left. You have sim ply 





A LANDED PROPRIETOR. 


crossed the border from one of the old States into 
another. Germany is one great nation now, but it 
will still be generations before the German people 
become one homogeneous population like our own. 
No matter what their differences of habits and liy- 
ing are, however, you never find the German far- 
mer plunged in ignorance. He may be uneducated 
and rude, but he is a man beneath his rough skin; 
a man who starves neither himself, his family, nor 
his brutes, who does not keep his children in ig- 
norance to save a few dollars, and who does not 
refuse to learn how to improve his farm, or the 
condition of his family and flocks, because the old 
way, which was good enough for his father, is 
good enough for him. 

One universal trait of the German farmer is 
worth especial notice. Nowhere in the world is 
there to be found a community more moral and 
sincere in its cultivation of the domestic and per- 
sonal virtues. Be the district Protestant or Catholic 
in its faith, its denizens will be found to practice 
that faith with the fervent and uncompromising 





THE FARM BOY. 


devotion of true Christians. Honoring his God, 
and the divine laws, itis no wonder the German 
farmer has won for himself the reputation for pure 
manhood, inviolable honor and patriotism he en- 
joys. Integrity and industry are well rewarded. 
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The markets, the hands we can hire, the crops 
the land will grow, the insects, and our owr knowl- 
edge of these and other things, determine the suc- 
cess of our farming operations. There is such a 
multiplicity of things to be considered, that it is 
most natural farmers should settle down, and 
let the farms run themselves in ‘‘the good old 
way.”? There is probably not a tilled field on the 
farms of most of the readers of the American Agri- 
culturist, on which the established course cannot be 
followed out. This may be corn, potatoes, outs, or 
barley, and grass ; or corn, roots, wheat, and grass, 
or some other regular rotation by which the land 
gets a good manuring once in five to eight years, 
and top-dressings or manure in the drill more or 
less between times. Innovations come slowly, and 
usually take little hold of the people, because 
farmers are conservative and distrust new things. 


The Silo. 


The Silo is a wonderful innovation, which has 
gone steadily on, constantly adding to the num- 
bers of its firm adherents. The use of ensilage is 
becoming more and more general. I have now no 
means of estimating the number of tons of corn- 
fodder ensiloed this year, but it must be enormous. 
Experience has been a good teacher as usual, and 
the work has been better done, the corn less frosted, 
and the quality of the ensilage will no doubt be 
proportionately better. Even if ensilage is really 
no more nutritious than well cured curn-fodder, the 
cattle like it so much better that it is a great satis- 
faction to feed it. They eat it clean; the manure 
seems to be worth more, at any rate it is much bet- 
ter to handle. The time-honored custom of fod- 
dering the cattle on some convenient lot, over 
which the corn-fodder can be evenly distributed in 
the feeding, so that the stalks may be plowed in 
where the cattle stripped them of their leaves, has, 
I hope, received its death blow. 


Sweet Ensilage. 


The subject of sweet ensilage was well discussed 
last winter and spring. I know of a number of 
. silos which have been filled with the view of test- 
ing Dr. Miles’ theory, and the value of the material. 
The experiments should be carefully written down, 
so that the conditions may be known. Then when 
the silo is opened, the experimenter will have all 
the facts before him. 1 have seen silos which were 
filled slowly when the heat rose quickly to one 
hundred and twenty-five degrees, and even higher, 
and in which it seemed to be uniform. The method 
of testing was very simple. Holes were made in 
the ensilage with a fork handle, and a common 
floating (all glass) thermometer was lowered into 
them by a string. After remaining there a few 
minutes it was drawn up and inspected. The ad- 
vantages of sweet ensilage must be kept in mind, 
notwithstanding that the law of the State of New 
York, in forbidding the feeding of fermented food 
of all kinds to milch cows, makes especial excep- 
tion in favor of “‘ ensilage from silos.’’ A great part 
of this material as usually preserved is utterly unfit 
food for cows. Its composition is of the most in- 
definite and uncertain character. {t contains vari- 
ous acids, some comparatively innocent, like lactic 
acid, others most injurious, as acetic acid (vinegar). 
Some samples contain a notable quantity of alcohol, 
which rapidly changes to vinegar on exposure, 
while in othérs the fermentation has progressed so 
far that the ensilage has the odor of Gecay, or is 
rotten, and not fit for pigs. The object aimed at 
in making eweet ensilage, is to start an active fer- 
mentation at the very first, when more or less air 
is present, so that the heat thus raised shall destroy 
the germs of that slower fermentation which takes 
place when air is excluded. The degree of heat 
which may be generated in vegetable substances in 
the presence of the right quantities of air and 
moisture is something wonderful. The heat of 
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combustion no doubt sometimes occurs from this 
cause. Hence when a heat sufficient to kill the 
germs of fermentation has been reached, say one 
hundred and twenty-five degrees to one hundred 
and thirty degrees, it is of course policy to check 
it at once by excluding the air, because fermenta- 
tion goes on at the expense of the material itself. 
The only difficulty, which, so far asI can learn, has 
presented itself, is that of securing a uniform heat 
throughout the entire mass—in the corners, and 
along the side, as well as in the middle of the silo. 

According to Prof. Miles’ experiments, a heat of 
one hundred and twenty degrees proved uniformly 
fatal to the germs or ferment plants, so if we find 
a temperature of one hundred and twenty-five de- 
grees to one hundred and thirty degrees existing 
in the general mass, we may reasonably expect that 
one hundred and twenty degrees exists in the 
corners and against the walls. Those minute 
organisms which I have called germs of fermenta- 
tion, and ferment plants are known by sight only 
to microscopists, and by them are called 

* Bacteria.’ There seems to be, so far, an un- 
limited number of different kinds, and investiga- 
tors are constantly finding new oues, very much as 
the astronomers used to “pick up” asteroids— 
and really a bacterium is about as hard a thing to 
pick up as an asteroid of the tenth magnitude. 

Bacteria. 

This bacteria question seems to be getting seri- 
ous, and if we believe all the microscopists and 
pathologists tell us, we have now-a-days more to 
fear from these little plants than we would ever have 
imagined. The engraving shows the circular field 
cf a microscope in which several specimens of bac- 
teria are seen greatly magnified. Itissaid that bac- 
teria cause all kinds of true putrefaction and most 
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BACTERIA—HIGHLY MAGNIFIED. 





of those decompositions which are of a kindred 
character ; they regulate decay, are the direct cause 
of many diseases, and floating in the air they cause 
epidemics and epizoétics. It is supposed that influ- 
enzas, scarlet fever, cholera, and other ‘‘ catching ”’ 
maladies are caused by them, also that contagious 
ailments among animals come from the same 
source. Foot and mouth disease, hog cholera, 
chicken cholera, roup, Texas fever, pleuro-pneu- 
monia, and many other diseases of animals are 
supposed to be caused by different kinds of 
bacteria. Consumption in man is of similar origin. 


Pleuro-Pneumonia at the West. 


The occurrence of pleuro-pneumonia among cer- 
tain herds of cattle in Illinois, and the wholesome 
dread of this disease which seems to be universal at 
the West, leads me to allude to my experience with 
the disease in 1859 and ’60. It will be remembered 
that at the time of the breaking out of the con- 
tagion in Massachusetts, in 1859, the State Legisla- 
ture appropriated ten thousand dollars (to which 
private subscription added fifty thousand dollars, 
making sixty thousand dollars in all), and author- 
ized the slaughter of all infected herds. I was 
present two days in North Brookfield, when the 
commissioners were in the midst of their work of 
slaughter. The animals had all been inspected. 
All obviously diseased animals were killed without 
remuneration to the owners, and the other ani- 
mals in the herd were appraised at a low market 
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value. The farmers, who had been previously 
notified, had great pits dug, and the cattle were 
solemnly driven to thera, knocked in the head, their 
Jungs opened and examined, memoranda made 
and every hoof buried five feet under ground. 
Think, fora moment, what sacrifices forthe eom- 
mon weal these good people were called upon to 
make. Are the Illinois farmers equal to the occa- 
sion? It takes a man of some nerve to lead outa 
herd of thirty to fifty head of fine cattle—or if not 
fine, the best and ull he has—to the deep trenches 
and proceed to bury them. It is no less hard for 
the good houswife to turn her cheeses, in sorrow, 
that no more for months can stand by them on the 
empty shelves, to pour away the last milk, and 
churn the last batch of cream, and scour the tins 
for the last time, and set them out tosun. I well 
remember how a word of sympathy spoken to a 
good woman in North Brookfield, caused her tears 
to flow like summer rain. Why it is that this 
disease has not proved as viruleut in this country, 
as in parts of Europe, and especially in South 
Afiica, I do not know, and it remains still an open 
question what it will be in any section where it hag 
not been. I have for twenty-five years dreaded the 
time when it should make its appearance at the 
West. Itseems now that there can be no doubt 
about it. Dr. Loring, the Commissioner of Agri- 
culture, knows the disease very well, and was, I be- 
lieve, one of the Commissioners who extirpated the 
disease in Massachusetts, associated with Dr. Dadd 
and Hon. Amasa Walker, who were the most active, 
Do not let us forget that this same disease made its 
appearance in South Africa, in the Dutch settle- 
ments, and quickly spread into the Zulu country, 
where it absolutely annihilated the cattle interest. 
An American missionary, Rev. Mr. Lindley, related 
to me that he was at the time stationed among 
an isolated agricultural tribe, whose chief wealth 
consisted of cattle. As the disease approached, he 
roused his people, and they established an armed 
cordon around their fertile valley, and absolutely 
prevented all cattle from entering. Thus for years 
they kept their herds free from disease, and saw the 
utter blotting out of the cattle of their neighbors. 
There is, however, great hope that the disease will 
not prove so fatal at the West. The spring and sum- 
mer of 1860 were hot and dry. At the beginning 
of the season there were isolated herds in which 
the disease had showed itself, in Connecticut, - 
New Hampshire, Vermont, and New Jersey—at the 
end of the season it appeared to have been “ burnt 
out.”” Whether the heat got up to one hundred 
and fifteen or one hundred and twenty degrees, 
I do not know, but the cattle that had it died, and 
no more appear to have taken it. They have ex- 
perienced quite adrouth at the West, and I have 
much hope that the disease may be ‘‘ burnt out” 
there. The heat of the sun at my place sent the 
thermometer up to one hundred and forty de- 
grees for several days in September, though it was 
only eighty-six to ninety degrees in the shade. No 
doubt such heat seriously interferes with the spread 
of lung murrain and similar diseases in cattle. 


—— ep 


WHOLESALE SLAUGHTER OF Birps.—The bad 
fashion of wearing bird-skins as trimming for 
bonnets has caused such a slaughter of our fgather- 
ed protectors that it may soon become a serious 
matter for farmers and fruit growers, The amaz- 
ing fecundity of some of the most destructive in- 
sects places birds in the list of necessities. No 
other agency can keep down these swarming de- 
yourers of vegetation. One dealer on Long Island 
is said to handle thirty thousand skins a year, ex- 
clusive of many that are so mutilated that they 
cannot be used. Hundreds of people there do 
nothing else from early in the spring through the 
season tut kill birds for these middlemen, who 
supply the taxidermists. A woman is carryivg 
out a contract to furnish a Paris millinery firm with 
forty thousand or more skins at forty cents each, 
she paying the bird butchers ten cents each for 
skins not too much torn. Only old birds furtish 
suitable skins, and this of course means the erucl 
death by starvation of multitudes of young ones. 
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Cheap Shelters for Swine. 
al 


The gain from sheltering farm stock in winter is 
so great that it should never be neglected, and no 
animals give a larger return for shelter than swine. 
When exposed to the weather, these animals will 
huddle closely together, and in their struggles 
to get to the center of the heap, where it is warmest, 
some may be severely injured. Tbey will become 
heated in the heap, and when they get up the cold 
air strikes their bodies, and producing congestion, 
induces the fatal diseases so prevalent during the 
latter part of the winter. There is a great saving 
in food by sheltering; experiments have shown 
that in severe winter weather, shelfered hogs will, 
from the same amount of food, lay on nearly twice 
as much flesh as those exposed. The hogseems to 
be the least adapted of all farm animals to endure 
exposure ; it has not the thick skin and coat of the 
ox, or the warm fleece of the sheep to retain bodily 
heat and to protect them from the piercing cold. 

The farmer who has a few logs or large poles, 
and straw for a roof, need be at no expense for 
materials in making aswine shelter. Select asouth- 
ern or eastern slope, when possible, and if wooded, 
all the better. Build up with logs or poles a square 
pen four feet high. Any sized logs or poles may 
be used, but the best are a foot or fifteen inches in 
diameter for the four lower ones, using lighter 
ones (say six inches in diameter) towards the top, 
where it would be difficult to place logs as heavy 
as those used in the bottom. The logs must be 
notched, or else the chinks between them stopped 
with boughs or slabs, to make the sides tight for 
two feet from the ground ; above this, notch the 
poles only enough to make them lie solid, and 
leave the chinks open. The lower logs must be 
notched enough to keep them from rolling. On 
the upper sides of the pen, dig a shallow trench a 
foot or so from it, and bank up earth from this 
against the logs, to prevent surface water from 

running in. Lay poles across the top and on these 
build a roof of straw. In the east or south side 
saw a doorway three feet wide, nailing boards to 
the ends of the logs to keep them in place. No 
door is required. Give no litter; the animals will 
be warm enough without it. Tie roof should pro- 
ject a foot beyond the poles all around, to keep the 
snow from drifting in at the crevices ; this can be 
done by making the poles which support the roof 
sufficiently long. This pole shelter protects the 
swine from rain and snow, and the lower part of 
the walls being solid, from cold winds. Hogs 
sleeping in a shelter soon contaminate the air ; as 
their bodies and exhalations heat this air, it rises 
and passes out ai the openings in the walls, while 
the cold outside air enters and gradually settles ; 
this allows the hogs to constantly have pure air, 
while cold wintry blasts do not strike upon them. 

An excellent shelter may be made on a hill-side, 
sloping towards the south or east by digging down 
the bank perpendicularly to form a wall four feet 
high, making the floor level.. Ten or twelve fect 
from this wall set a row of forked posts, upon 
which lay a pole for the roof to rest upon. Upon 
this pole smaller ones or rails may be laid, and 
upon them a straw roof is built, or a board roof 
may be laid from the wall to the pole. In this case 
it is best to have a pole in the middle also. If 
there is to be a straw roof, the pole in the forks 
and the top of the wall must be on a level, but for 
a board roof the pole must fhe six inches lower 
than the top of the wall. Dig a shallow ditch 
along the upper side. The lower side is left open. 
The two sides will be partly open, and are closed 
by driving down stakes and banking straw against 
them, which is to be covered with earth. Leave an 
opening along the top for ventilation. This is as 
good a swine shelter as can be made, and requires 
little labor and material, as the walls are of earth. 

Another good shelter is made by setting on three 
sides (north, west, and south, or east) a row of 
stout stakes four feet high, the corner ones being 
forked. Against these pile straight brush with the 
leaves on if possible, and cover this with earth. 
Place poles in the forks of the corner stakes, and 
on these make aroof of boards or straw, as directed 
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for the other shelters. The bank of brush and 
earth should not reach quite to the roof, but leave 
openings for ventilation. If desired, a portion 
of the open side of these shelters can be closed 
in the same way that the other sides are closed. 

Deg — 

Preparing Hay for Fuel. 
R. G. NEWTON, DAKOTA, 
acca, 

As a fuel for the prairie pioneer, hay is the most 
easily obtained, but its consumption in a common 
stove is accompanied with several disadvantages. 
It burns out quickly, makes a litter in the cabin, 
leaves abundance of ashes, and fills the pipe full of 
soot. The first two disadvantages can be overcome 
by having the hay in a compact form. This is 
usually accomplished by twisting it up in bunches. 
To do this easily, the hay should be moistened with 
water, and thrown tcgether in a heap. Pull a 
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Fig. 1.—PULLING OUT THE HAY. 


small handful partly out, and twist it with both 
hands as shown in figure 1, thus making a rope of 
any desired size or length—about two inches in 
diameter and four feet long is the most conven- 
ient. Double up the rope or strand as in figure 2; 
twist the three strands together and push the 
ends through the loops as shown in figure 3. 

A better method, requiring two persons, is with 
a tool shown in figure 4. Take a piece of half inch 
round iron about three feet long, bend one end to 
form a handle, drawing the other down to a point 
for a hook. Before turning the hook, slip on a 
round block of hard-wood and then a large washer. 

Set a two by six-inch scantling in an upright 
position, either by fastening the upper end to joists 
overhead in a barn or shed, or by placing the bottom 
thirty inches deep in 
earth. Bevel the ends 
of a piece of the same 
scantling a foot long, 
and bolt it on the up- 
right so that the centre 
of it will come about 
three feet and a half 
from the floor. Bore 
a hole through the two pieces with a half inch 
auger, as shown in figure 5. Place the handle 
in this hole as shown in figure 6, smearing it with 
some tallow or wagon grease. One person turns 
the crank and the other handles the hay. Take up 
a small armful of the moistened or green hay, hook 
a lock of it.on the iron, and when the handle is 
being turned step back, allowing the hay to be 
drawn out by the twisting. When the rope is long 
enough catch hold of the end and twist it as 
hard as desired, then double and twist it as in 
figures 2 and 3. This givesa firm roll of hay; 
the harder it is twisted the longer it will burn. 

By means of this device, one can make hay 
ropes of any length, of two or three strands, which 
can be used to throw over the bay stacks, fastening 
stones at each end, to 
prevent the tops of 
the stacks from being 
blown off. The han- 
dle, figure 4, can be 
made from an old™ 
wringer or similar ma- 
chine if at hand. 
With a wooden handle on the crank it will turn 
more easily, and it will not blister the hands. 
The dryer the hay is before it is burned, the less 
soot it will form in the pipe. The Mennonites build 





Fig. 2.—A STRAND. 
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Fig. 3.—A TWIST. 





their houses with four rooms, and a large brick 








arch in the centre (fig. 7), so that it will heat all 
the rooms. The walls of the arch are thick, and will 
hold heat for a long time. The arch requires filling 
only two or three times a day, and may be so con- 
structed that the cooking is done on it at the same 
time. By having -———— 
the arch open 
into one room, it 

prevents the lit- a) 
ter from getting 
into the other parts of the house, while in the 
next room can be set a sheet iron casing or box 
in which to place dishes or utensils for cooking. 
If this iron box is well made and has a door fitted 
in, it can be made use of as an oven for baking. 














Fig. 4.—TWISTING IRON. 
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Watch the Flues. 


Nine-tenths of the destructive fires are the result 
of carelessness. It is difficult to understand why 
any careful farmer’s buildings should burn unless 
set on fire by lightning. On the farm there are no 
fires for manufacturing purposes; fire cannot be 
communicated from one’s neighbors; that class 
which furnishes incendiaries is lacking; and all 
household fires can be kept under the eye of the 
farmer and his family. ‘The newspaper reports of 
the burning of farm buildings show that the fires 
can nearly always be traced to negligence, and in 
more than half the cases to. faulty flues. The sea- 
son is now at hand when all the occupied rooms 
will be heated, and the danger from defective 
flues is consequently great. Let there be no delay 
in examining all flues to make sure that they are 
perfectly safe. If any are found defective, repair 
them at once. The most dangerous place in a flue 
is the point where the pipe enters it. If the flue 
is not built from the floor up (a common way of 
construction once), this point is in the garret, and 
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rarely noticed. Unless the pipe.fits the opening 
very closely, sparks will escape, and falling upon 
the adjacent wood-work, made dry and combusti- 
ble by the heat from the pipe and flue, will ocea- 
sion a conflagration. At least twice every year the 
joints about where the pipe enters the flue, should 
be plastered, pressing the mortar firmly against the 


flue and into the crevice 
between it and the pipe. i aq 
Winds, etc., so jar the 
house, that in the course of | 
months the pipe will work 
out of the opening, unless | 





well held in place by wires ; 
a point which mast be at- 
tended to. The mortar be- Fig. 7. 

tween the bricks of the flue may crumble and 
leave openings. Close these with fresh mortar. 
Make the flues safe, and keep them so. Inspect 
frequently. It is not generally known that wood 
exposed fora long time to a moderate heat, be- 
comes very dry and inflammable, and will take fire 
with astenishing readiness. Look well to all points 
where flues and pipes are very close to wood of any 
kind. Even if there is a space of several inches 
between the wood and the pipe or flue, protect 
the wood by covering it with tin. Old fruit cans, 





by melting the solder and flattening the tin, will 
answer for this use. Carefully watch the flues, 
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A Superior Shorthorn. 
> 

The accompanying engraving is a strikirg por- 
trait of ‘“Ringlet Fifth,’’ one of the finest Shorthorn 
cows in England. It is difficult to conceive of 
much better beef animals than some individuals of 
this breed. They grow with astonishing rapidity, 
may be made ripe-fat at two and a half to three 
years old, at which time they have nearly their full 
size, They fatten evenly, and the beef is marbled 
admirably in many familics—that is, it shows the 
“streak of fat and streak 
of lean,’’ so much ad- 
mired by butchers, and 
sought after by buyers, 
because it makes the 
meat so juicy and rich 
when cooked. The 
Shorthorns are the fa- 
vorite stock of the West 
and of the Plains, and 
well they may be, for 
their grades of the first 
and second cross look 
almost like thorough- 
breds, and with the 
hardiness of the native 
cows, they combine the 
quick growth and rapid 
fattening of the Short- 
horn. When the West- 
ern farmers want milk 
instead of beef, he will 
really have littie trouble 
to breed it, for the Short- 
horn is as naturally a 
milk as a beef-producer, 
and all that is necessary 
is to encourage lactation 
from the first. Recent 
investigations collated 
by Mr. E. 8. Tisdale, 
and read before a Dairy Conference at Gloucester, 
England, indicate very clearly that as bred for 
milk-producers, the Shorthorns are superior to all 
other breeds. He gives the following figures as to 
yield: Shorthorns average seven hundred gallons 
a year, Dutch (Holsteins) average six hundred 
and fifty, Guernseys four hundred and sixty, Jer- 
seys five hundred and twenty. While as to quality 
the order is changed, thus the milk of the Guern- 
seys averaged 14.09 per cent of solids, of which 
4.80 was butter-fat ; that of the Jerseys 13.6 per 
cent, of which 4.26 was fat; that of Shorthorns 
averaged 12.7 per cent, with 3.79 fat; while the 
Dutch showed an average of only 11.8 per cent, 
with only 2.97 per cent of fat in the tested milk. 





A Clod Crusher and Smoother. 
_—— 

Among the home-made implements in use among 
the readers of the American Agriculturist, the clod 
crusher here represented seems likely to do good 
work. Its construction is simple ; two-inch oak 





A CLOD CRUSHER. 


planks are pinned together with tree-nails, or 
spiked, the forward ends resting upon a broad 
plank of the same thickness, and a narrower one be- 
ing spiked, or pinned upon the rearends. The rear 
eross plank serves asa cleat or rave for holding 
stones or logs, to give additional weight. 


wood, are set in front. They are a foot long and 
six inches apart, with a slight backward slope, so 
as to move nearly upright. The implement may be 








Harrow | 
teeth, also of oak, or other equally hard and tough | stems in the bottom of the boxes before making 


| the nests. 


drawn with one or two horses, according to the 
weight placed upon it, and the work to be done. 
The teeth may also be made longer or shorter, ac- 
cording to the ground. On weedy land it rakes off 


the weeds, which may be dumped by lifting up the 
rear end by a ring, or by ashort rope attached to 
it. To secure this raking action, the implement 
must be drawn square, but if it be desired that it 
should clear itself of weeds, etc., it must be drawn 
obliquely, by attaching the horses nearer to one end 
of the draft chain. 


The dimensions are as fol- 


THE SHORTHORN COW ‘‘ RINGLET FIFTH.” 


lows: planks, four or five feet long; front cleat, 
eight feet long and ten inches wide; rear cleat, 
four inches wide; teeth, two inches through for 
ordinary use, and set six inches between centres. 
For very rough ground with stones and hard clods, 
roots, ete., the teeth should be stronger, say two 
and a half inches through, and eight inches be- 
tween centres. The other parts to remain the same. 





Is your Poultry House ready for Winter? | 


| vals, but be protected during cold weather. 
Cleanliness in all the details of the management | 


of poultry is absolutely necessary to success. Un- 
less there be perfect cleanliness, the fowls will not 
only be constantly infested and worried by vermin, 
but they will be liable to many troublesome and 


ment and productiveness in the birds, and even 
cause death. This should prove, even to the 
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Which are the Best Fowls? 


Which are the best fowls depends entirely upon 
circumstances; and what may be best for one man, 
may not be for another. Some raise the birds for 
pleasure and others mainly for profit, and of the 
latter class some wish eggs principally, while 
others desire the heavy weights. As there are 
now breeds which will meet nearly all requirements, 
one can make a selection to suit his wishes, It 
remains principally with himself, whether the flock 
proves profitable or not, 
as there is always ag 
much in the food and 
care as there is in the 
breed. Where ornament 
and pleasure are mainly 
the object, we can ree- 
ommend the White 
Crested Black Polish, 
which are handsome, 
attractive, and good, 
While they are largely 
bred and sold for orna- 
mental purposes, they 
ean readily be made to 
pay their way, at least 
some breeders claim 
that they pay them bet- 
ter than any other breed 
as egg-producers. They 
are not large-bodied 
fowls, but they lay good 
sized eggs and plenty of 
them. They are gener- 
ally hardy and active, 
while their heavy crests 
prevent them from fly- 
ing high, and they can 
readily be kept within 
bounds. For eggs prin- 
cipally, the White as 
well as the Brown Leghorns deservedly stand at the 
head of the list. We have invariably had good re- 
sults from them, and under proper management 
others are sure to have the same good results. The 
great reason for so much disappointment with fowls 
as egg-producers, is not with the breed or the hens, 
but with their owner, who expects them to pro- 
duce eggs at all seasons without giving them 
especial good care, attention and food. They 
must not only be fed liberally, and at regular inter- 
In 
some localities it is desirable to have the building 
heated moderately, if a large one, and the winter 
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| is unusually severe. In most cases this is not neces- 


ficient warmth and protection. 
dangerous diseases which check growth, develop- | 


most thoughtless person, that it does not pay to | 


neglect the poultry in the matter of cleanliness. 
Now is the best time to make a thorough cleans- 
ing of the house, if it has not been done before. If 


the roosts and the nesting boxes are movable, as | 
they should be, the work is much easier, and can | 


be done much more thoroughly. Take everything 
from the house that is movable; burn the old 
nests to destroy the lice and mites, and then, with 
a broom, sweep down the ceiling and sides or walls; 
clean the floor thoroughly, and remove the drop- 
pings and other accumulations. Get ready some 
good stone lime, making a moderately thick white- 
wash. With a good brush go over the entire inside 
of the house, working the wash into the cracks and 
crevices. When the first coat is dry, if it is not 
heavy enough, go over a second time, and when 
this is dry—not before, let the birds occupy the 
house. Scrub off the roosting poles, and when 
dry, smear them well with kerosene. Whitewash 
the nesting boxes inside and out, make new nests 


| of fresh, well broken straw, and give them a good 


dusting of Flowers of Sulphur, and place tobacco 


Scatter sand and air slacked lime liber- 
ally over the floors, and repeat the operation as of- 
ten as necessary to insure pure air and cleanliness. 





| 
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sary, as a well made house will generally afford suf- 
D. Z. Evans, JR. 





A Wagon Jack. 


Mr. J. R. L. Dean, Greene Co., Ohio, considers 
his wagon jack, shown in the engraving, superior 
to any previously described in the American Agri- 












A WAGON JACK. 

culturist. The hoisting movement is a toggle joint. 
There are two upright pieces of the desired hight, 
firmly bolted to the base. The toggle joint is three 
and one-half inches wide, and snugly fits between 
the uprights." An iron hook is fastened to the joint 
for adjusting the jack to different hights. A pin 
through the uprights keeps the joint in position. 
An iron brace supports the handle. This jack is 
not as easily made as are some others, but the 
extra work of construction will be amply repaid. 
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A New Race of Pears.—The Oriental. 


The Chinese Sand Pear, Pyrus Sinensis, a species 
quite distinct from the common pear, was intro- 
duced into England from China early in the present 
century. In due time it found its way to this 
country, being more or less planted as an orna- 
mental tree, and specimens are stillto be seen upon 
old places. It grows to the hight of twenty feet 
or more, and is vigorous and healthy. The leaves 
are large and shining, the flowers white, tinted 
with pink, followed by a somewhat apple-shaped, 
warty, russeted fruit, of no value except for cook- 
ing. About half a century ago, Maj. LeConte, a 
noted naturalist, bought a Chinese Sand Pear and 
sent it to his niece in Liberty Co., Ga. This tree 
grew to a large size, bore abundantly, but its fruit 
was unlike that of the Sand Pear, and of sufficient- 
ly good quality to attract the attention of nursery- 
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THE LECONTE PEAR, 


men and orchardists as a market fruit. The tree 
was found to grow with tolerable certainty from 
cuttings, and quite a number were propagated in 
this manner in Thomas Co., Ga. The variety was 
named LeConte, in honor of the officer who was 
instr.:mental in introducing the tree. It is sup- 
posed that the tree which Maj. L. sent to Georgia 
was either a seedling of the Sand Pear, or an in- 
stance of bud variation or sporting. There was 
shown at the Centennial Exhibition a very showy 
fruit from the farm of Peter Kieffer, near Phila- 
delphia. The tree producing it was a seedling of 
the Chinese Sand Pear, but the fruit was so much 
superior to that of the original tree, that it was 
supposed to be the result of hybridizing that pear 
with some of the varieties of the common pear, 
and the fruit was named Kieffer’s Hybrid. Other 
seedlings of the Sand Pear show that it has a 
marked tendency to vary from the seed, and that it 
is not necessary to suppose that the Kieffer was 
the result of hybridizing. While the other seed- 
lings aré inferior to the LeConte and Kieffer,some of 
them have received names, such as Garber’s, Conk- 
lin’s, and Smith’s Hybrids—though probably not 
hybrids—and have been propagated to a small ex- 
tent. They are chiefly of interest as showing the 
tendency of the Sand Pear to vary from the seed, 





and the possibility of establishing a useful race of 
pears, to which the name “ Oriental’’ has been 
given by Southern nurserymen. It is a strong 
point in favor of these pears that, though the Le- 
Conte and Kieffer have been planted extensively, 
North as well as South, not an instance has been 
reported in which the trees were attacked by blight 
or other disease. Experience with the common 
varieties has been very different, and in some cases 
most disastrous. The Orientals grow vigorously, 
bear early, and are abundantly fruitful. The en- 
gravings, from specimens cf average size, show 
the relative shape and size of the varieties. The 
LeConte has a waxen yellow skin, with a crimson 
cheek in the sun. It is ripe in New Jersey the 
middle of August. Its quality is compared to that 
of the Vicar of Winktield and the Duchess. The 
Kieffer is of rich yellow color, with a bright red 
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cheek, and a very showy fruit. It ripens about a 


Drawn and Engraved for the American Agriculturist, 


month later than the LeConte. As to quality, we 
have had specimens which we preferred to the 
Bartlett. Neither of these varieties can take a 
high rank as to quality, but if one has a tree, he is 
quite sure to have fruit. For cooking, canning, 
and drying or evaporating, they are valuable. If 
these varieties are worked upon quince or common 
pear stocks, they become diseased, and trees prop- 
agated from buds or grafts taken from trees on 
these stocks, are not to be relied upon. Those in- 
tending to plant these varieties, should insist upon 
having trees uncontaminated by any “‘ blood ” of 
the common pear or the quince. The Southern 
journals show that the LeConte pear has created a 
furore, and the acres that have been planted are 
numbered by hundreds. We are glad to see this 
indication of enterprise, and hope that those who 
have engaged in it have not overestimated the 
demand. Improvement should be the next step, 
by raising seedlings from the best of the Orientals. 


——_s>-a 


BurLess CuEstNuTs.—H. Bagley, of Greene 
Co., N. Y., sends us specimens of a peculiar 
chestnut. The young nuts, instead of being in- 
closed, as usual, in a prickly involucre which ripens 
into the bur, are quite naked and exposed, The 
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involucre, instead of being sufficiently ample to 
completely cover the young nuts, is reduced toa 
mere plate, only large enough to allow them a 
place to stand upon. The tree has a diameter of 
two feet at the base, and annually bears its 
crop of nuts exposed in this peculiar manner. 
We have asked Mr. Bagley to send us some of the ripe 
nuts; these not being confined by the bur, should be 
much larger and rounder than ordinary chestnuts, 


Clear up the Forest Rubbish. 


Forest fires are thought by those well qualified 
for judging, to be fully as destructive to our di- 
minishing store of timber as the axe and saw. The 
forthcoming volume of Special Forest Statistics by 
the Census Bureau, will contain a large number of 
valuable maps. Among these is one showing by 








colors the percentage of destruction by these fires 





THE KIEFFER PEAR. 


in the wooded portion of the United States in a 
single specimen year—1882. It presents a striking 
and suggestive picture, especially when we remem- 
ber that, in the judgment of experts, the greater 
number of these fires are needless. The most fre- 
quent causes are carelessness in burning brush in 
neighboring clearings, in leaving camp-fires without 
thoroughly extinguishing them, which means some- 
thing more than just kicking the brands apart, in 
rupning locomotives that have no spark arresters, 
in neglecting to burn off grass, etc., from the space 
occupied by the roadway of the railroads ai a time 
of year when it is safe to do so, and last and chief 
of all, in leaving the rubbish of lumbering—tops, 
limbs, ete., where it helps start and maintain fires. 
Some authorities contend that all who own timber 
land should be compelled by law to collect and 
burr all such debris, and to remove fallen limbs 
and dead trees from woods in which no lumbering 
is going on, in case they join woods owned by 
other parties. When we reflect that the damage 
done by these fires is probably not less than three 
hundred millions of dollars a year, and that it con- 
sumes that product, which of all others, is hardest 
to replace, and yet is indispensable to the national 
welfare, we see how important it is that all practic- 
able safeguards should be faithfully used. J, W, P. 
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Some items having appeared in the daily papers 
describing in an indefinite way a plant -that de- 
stroyed the young in the Government fish ponds at 
Washington, we made inquiry of the U. 8. Fish 
Commission as to the facts in the case. The editor 
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PORTION OF BLADDERWORT AND MAGNIFIED PARTS. 


of the “ Fish Commission Bulletin,’ Mr. C. W. 
Smiley, promptly replied, referring us to notes 
on the subject, and soon after forwarded us a copy 
of an engraving prepared for the “‘ Bulletin.”” The 
plant in question is the Common Bladderwort, 
Utricularia vulgaris, an aquatic plant, common in 
England, and in a modified form in this country. 
Besides this species there are some half a dozen 
others, so closely resembling it in manner of growth 
that a description of one will answer for all the 
others. The Bladderworts are mostly floating plants 
and nearly rootless. Their leaves are submerged 
and very much divided. An erect stem, six inches 
or more high, bears several yellow or purple 
flowers, which are two-lipped with a spur, and re- 
semble those of a Snapdragon. The leaves are 
furnished with numerous small bladders, which 
were formerly supposed to be for the sole purpose 
of floating the plant while in flower, but which are 
now known to have other uses. The engraving 
shows a plant of the Common Bladderwort, re- 
duced in size. The flower-stalk in the real plant is 
from six to twelve inches high; the immersed 
stems, from one to three feet long, are covered 
with finely divided leaves, bearing numerous blad- 
ders. These give the genus its name, which is from 
wriculus, the Latin for a little bladder. The ob- 
servations of Mrs. Mary Treat, of New Jersey, as 
quoted by Darwin, and others, show that these 
bladders, instead of serving as floats, are generally 
filled with water and provide the piant with food 
by trapping vast numbers of animalcules, small 
larve, worms,etc. One of these bladders, magni- 
fied, is shown at the left hard of the engraving (3). 
Without giving a minute description, we may say, 
that these bladders are about one-tenth of an inch 


in diameter, and are most admirably contrived for | 


entrapping small animals. The opening of the 
bladder usually pointing downward, is guarded by 
an elastic valve so arranged, that its edge yields to 
the pressure of small creatures from witbout and 
admits them, but it only opens inwards, and an 
animal once caught can not escape. Projecting 
from the orifice are long, slender, branched hairs, 
called ‘‘antenne,” which serve to attract the small 








| charcoal, in the bottom of the pots will 
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animals and guide them to the entrance to the 
bladder. Those who wish to know more of the 
structure of these bladders are referred to Dar- 
win’s “ Insectivorous Plants,’’ where they will find 
the evidence that the creatures caught in the blad- 
ders decay, and afford nourishment to the plant. 
The past summer, Mr. G. E. Simms, Jr., of Eng- 
land, was hatching perch and 
roach from the spawn in an 
aquarium. Discovering — that 
many of the young fry were 
dead, he investigated the cause. 
Upon lifting a young fish, he 
found that its head was fast in 
a bladder of the Bladderwort ; 
other fishes were held by the 
tail, and in some cases the head 
and the tail of a fish were 
caught by two distinct blad- 
ders. A _ bladder, holding a 
young fish by the tail, is given 
on the right hand side of the 
engraving (4). Professor Mose- 
ley, Oxford University, examin- 
ed the specimens and confirmed 
Mr. Simms in his view of the 
cause of the death of the young 
fry. Professor Moseley com- 
municated the facts and speci- 
mens of entrapped fry to the U. 
8. Fish Commission, and the 
matter is under investigation 
by Mr. Smiley. It is important 
to know what kinds of fry are 
liable to loss from this cause, 
and also whether all of our spe- 
cies of Utricularia are equally 
dangerous. Hatching ponds 
may be easily kept free of the 
plant, as it floats and may be 
raked out. The case is interest- 
ing, as showing that every 
scientific fact, however  in- 


significant it appears when first established, 
may have a very important practical bearing. 
er a 
Watering Plants. 
ia a 


Probably the most important matter to be ob- 
served in growing house-plants is that of watering 
them. The cultivator should know just 
when to water, an‘ to give it where it will do 
the most good. Amateur florists often ex- 
hibit much poor judgment in watering. It 
is the habit of some to keep the soil about 
their plants constantly soaked with water, 
and they wonder why they are not thrifty 
or healthy. These cultivators do not stop 
to consider that such treatment is un- 
natural, and will have an effect contrary to 
what is desired. There are those who resort 
to the opposite extreme, and keep their 
plants all the time in a perishing con- 
dition of dryness, which is even worse than 
if they were watered to death. If we will 
observe how judiciously Nature distributes 
the sunshine and shadow, the periodical 
rains, and the refreshing dews, we will learn / 
an important lesson. Animal nature is very 
much like the vegetable in this respect. A 
pot, or other receptacle in which plants are 
grown, should be porous ; glazed, or painted 
pots, ought never to be used where plain, 
unglazed pots can be obtained; all non-por- 
ous pots of tin and similar material, should 
be discarded. Plants growing in them can 
never compare in health with those that have 
the advantage of plain porous pots. “There 
should be a hole of sufficient size in the bot- 
tom of each pot, to allow the water to drain 
off, and to pass away as soon as_ possible. 
Placing a few pieces of broken crocks, or 


| facilitate a rapid drainage, as good drainage 





is essential to the growth of stroug and 

healthy plants. When plants require water, il 
will be indicated by a light, dry appearance of 
the top of the soil, and if watercd when in this 
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condition, it will do the most good. Give water 
only when in this condition, and then copiously, 
giving. them all they will soak up at the time, then 
withhold water until the same indication of their 
want of it again appears, and apply it freely. Un- 
less plants are in a very dry atmosphere, as in 
warm parlor in winter, they will seldom require 
watering. In summer they should be closely 
watched, and if exposed to wind and sun, they will 
require daily watering, to keep them in a flourish- 
ing state. When plants are suffermg from drouth, 
the leaves will droop, frequently turn yellow, 
and drop off prematurely ; this can be avoided by 
timely attention to the growing plants each day, 
In summer, watering in the cool of the evening 
will be followed by the best results, for it will give 
the plants time to take up and assimilate the mois- 
‘ure necessary to their life, and being completely 
charged with water, they will be prepared for the 
hot sun and drying winds of the next day. J. §, 





Another New Raspberry— The 
““ Rancocas, ” 
<I 

Like nearly all other valuable raspberries, the 
Raneoeas is a chance seedling. Mr. Albert Han- 
sell, of the town of Rancoeas, N. J., discovered in 
a most unfayorable locality, a bush which appear- 
ed to present so many good qualities, he was in- 
duced to try the effect of giving it. a better chance, 
As the result the plant was propagated as rapidly 
as possible, and several acres were set with it to 
supply fruit for market; thus the variety has been 
tested on a large scale. This fall the plants are 
placed on the market by the Chase Nurseries, who 
claim for it an earliness equal to that of any other 
variety. According to Mr. Hansell, he commenced 
picking the Rancocas this year on June 21st, having 
made his last picking of Sharpless strawberries on 
June 19th. Other claims are: It is as hardy as 
the hardiest, yields as well as the most productive, 
and in size is equal to the largest good market 
berry, being uniformly larger than the Brandy- 
wine. The engraving gives the size and shape of 
the fruit. The principal point in a market berry is 
its firmness, to allow it to be shipped. ‘As a 
shipper, it is perfect.’”? This is a strong claim to 


make, but it is supported by the statement that 
“the fruit has been shipped in quantity from 


THE RANCOCAS RASPBERRY. 


Philadelphia to Boston, arriving there in perfect 
condition.” Mr. Hansell states that in his planta- 
tion for market, he does not use stakes or trel- 
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lises, but after heading the fruiting canes back to 
two and a half feet from the ground, he ties “three 
orfour of them together at the top, so as to make a 
good arch, which renders them self-supporting.”’ 
The sum of the desirable qualities possessed by 
the Rancocas red raspberry is expressed thus: 
“The busy man’s berry. The lazy man’s berry.” 
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What is Sphagnum? 
> 

The suggestion last month of a new use for 
spbagnum—that of bedding for animals, has 
brought out the inquiry—what is sphagnum ? 
Sphagnum is the name given by the ancients to 
the peat mosses, 
and is used by 
botanists of the 
.. present day to dis- 
P tinguish these 
from other moss- 
es. There are in 
the United States 
more than a dozen 
species of sphag- 
num, but prac- 
tically, in con- 
sidering their 
uses, We may re- 
gard them as one. 
The engraving of 
one of the com- 
mon species will 
give an idea of 
the appearance of 
these plants. 
They have nu- 
merous’ short 
branches, thick- 
ly covered with 
minute _ leaves, 
which are beauti- 
ful objects to 
examine with the compound microscope. These 
mosses grow in wet places, and in such numbers 
as to cover large tracts, and form peat bogs. In 
these the mosses grow in close contact, the tops of 
the individual plants only being visible. The sur- 
face of the bog is of a pale yellowish green. As the 
moss grows, the plants increase in hight, while 
their lower portions gradually decay and form 
peat. The moss when taken from the bog is satu- 
rated with water, and is allowed to drain and dry 
before it is baled for transportation. Even when 
moist and exposed to the air, the moss does not 
readily decay, or even become sour, and it retains 
its elasticity in a remarkable manner. It is un- 
equalled as a material for surrounding the roots of 
trees, and plants in general, and is much employed 
by nurserymen and florists in packing their stock 
for transportation. Gardeners make use of sphag- 
num as a medium in which to grow some kinds of 
orchids and other plants which are natives of bogs. 
They also use it to mulch the surface of the soil in 
pots, and when dried, rubbed up and sifted, it is a 
most excellent material for covering fine seeds. 
For these and other uses, sphagnum is in demand, 
and as those who live at a distance from localities 
producing it, are obliged to purchase it, there is 
already considerable traffic in the article. Its use 
as a bedding material is likely to rapidly increase. 





SPHAGNUM, OR PEAT MOSS, 
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GIvE THE PUMPKIN a CHANCE.—The pumpkin 
is an outcast, crowds itself through the world, 
and gets along as best it may. We object to its 
being so despicably treated. For dairy cows the 
pumpkin is highly valuable, and in no way objec- 
tionable. It is rich in fat and sugar, tending to in- 
crease the yield, while its yellow color adds to 
the appearance of the butter. A well-known 
authority claims, that a ton of pumpkins is more 
preferable for dairy cows than two tons of ruta 
bagas, and several times as many white turnips. 
The hard shell varieties can be kept well on into 
the winter, if stored in a dry place with hay or 
straw packing. There are worse things for farmers 
to have in a field than sixty-pound pumpkins. 
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The Relation of Plants to Health. activity in purifying the air, and destroying the 


JAMES SHEEHAN, 
—— 

Plants at present are more generally cultivated 
in-doors than formerly, and they may be seen in al- 
most every home. The cultivation of plants in 
dwellings is decidedly a modern custom—at least 
to the extent to which it is now practised. One 
who now contemplates building a dwelling house, 


plans to have included with the other conveniences | 
of a first-class home, a suitable window for house 
plants, As the cultivation of plants in dwelling | 


houses increases, the question is raised by some : 
‘* Are not plants injurious to health, if growing in 
the apartments in which we live and sleep?”’ We 
know of persons who would not sleep in a room in 
which a number of plants were growing, giving as 


the reason that the amount of carbonic acid gas | 


given off by the plants, is detrimental to health. 
Now this view is either true oris not true. We 
have made a particular study of this matter, and 
speak from experience, Over ten years 
of my life has been spent in the green- 
house, among all kinds of plants; I 
have frequently slept all night among 
them, and never observed it to be in 
the least detrimental to my health, 
but, on the contrary, I have never 
felt better than when among plants. 
Gardeners, as a class, those who have 
spent their lives among plants, show, 
so far as we have observed, a longevity 
equal to, if not exceeding that of any 
other class who are engaged in any of the voca- 
tions usually regarded as healthful. We must 
admit, however, that we have never knownof a 
case of chronic rheumatism to be benefited in the 
least by working in hot-houses, on account of the 
perpetual dampness of the air. On the other hand, 
we know of anumber of persons afflicted with va- 
rious other diseases, who have been noticeably ben- 
efited by working among plants, perhaps it was 
owing to the health-giving bodily exercise required 
by the work, rather than the supposed health-giving 
effects of the plants themselves; we think the re- 
sult was dueto both. An eminent physician cites 
a case in which his sister, aged fifty years, was 
afflicted with tubercular consumption, her death, 
as the natural result of sucha terribie disease being 
expected at any time, but being an ardent lover of 
plants and flowers, she was daily accustomed to 
move among her plauts, of which she possessed a 
large number, in her sleeping room as well as 
many other specimens in beds outside. Her friends 
reproved her for sleeping in thesame room with 
her plants; but the years came and 
went, and she was still found moving 
among her flowers in her eightieth 
year, surviving those, who many years 1g 
before predicted her immediate demise, 
as the result of her imprudence. Who 
will say but what the exhalation from 
her numerous plants increasing the 
humidity of the atmosphere in which 
she lived, prolonged her life? The [ 
above is but one of many cases, in which 
tubercular consumption has been arrest- 
ed and sometimes wholly cured by the 
sanitary effects produced by working among plants 
for a considerable time. We know of cases in 
which druggists, ministers, and students from 
school, were compelled to relinquish their chosen 
vocations on account of failing health, resorted to 
the nursery or hot-house. In almost every in- 
stance restoration to vigorous health was the result. 

We contend, therefore, that this old superstition 
that house plants are injurious to health, is noth- 


ing but a myth. The amount of carbonic acid gas | 


at night discharged from two dozen large plants, 
will not equal that exhaled by one infant sleeper, 
as has been demonstrated by scientific men. Be- 
cause a few old cronies stick to the absurdity that 
‘plants are awful sickenin’ things,” it is no reason 
why sensible people should be at all alarmed by it. 
[The more recent discovery that plants in flower 
produce ozone, a form of oxygen noted for its 
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various disease germs, is an additional reason why 
plants should not be excluded from the sleeping 
rooms and other parts of our dwellings. — Ep.] 
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What shall be done with the Front Yard ? 


Every one who has just completed a new house, 
finds himself confronted with the question of the 
| best arrangement of the front yard. The same 
question should present itself to those who have 
long had front yards and have allowed them to fall 
into neglect. If-one has grounds of several acres 
to improve, he naturally calls in the services of a 
landscape architect, but where there are but a few 
rods, the area is often left to an ignorant jobbing 
gardener, whose chief idea of improvement is to 
make crooked walks where straight ones would be 
| in better taste. Rather than trust his front yard 
| in such hands, the owner had better undertake the 
task himself. In most localities it will be too late 
to execute the work properly this fall, but the plan 











Fig. 2. 

may be decided upon, and all the grading and 
shaping may be done in readiness for planting next 
spring. With a small area there is great danger of 
undertaking to do too much; this should be 
avoided, and simplicity and neatness be aimed at. 
The accompanying plans, by Elias A. Long, will 
suggest the manner in which the planting of a 
small area may be varied. These are intended for 
the smallest village and town front yards, but the 
same designs may be adapted to much larger areas. 
In all of these, the house is reached by a walk run- 
ning straight from the street along the boundary. 
Great care is needed in selecting materials for 
planting small areas. A tall-growing tree would 
be out of place in such a yard, while shrubs of lew 
growth, and dwarf evergreens, are well suited to 
such grounds. The chief point should be to secure 
as much grass as possible. In figures 1 and 2, 
small shrubs and flowers are employed, and in 
figure 1 a special ornamental bed is provided for; 
this will be more satisfactory if planted with coleus 
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| 


and other ‘' follage plants,” than with flowers. In 





Fig. 4. 


the design, figure 3, the marginal border may be 
planted with perennial flower roots, making such a 
selection as will afford a continuous bloom all the 


Fig. 3. 


season. Three choice shrubs occupy the border in 
the centre. Figure 4, having more grass, will ap- 
pear larger than figure 3. The marginal border 


| here may be planted with perennials also. The 


border surrounding the bay window should hold 
climbers for the window, and low-flowering shrubs. 
The beds, cut in the lawn, may have each a dwarf 
evergreen ; if the surface of these beds be planted 
with Ivy, the effect will be very fine. The surface 
between the beds in all the plans may be of grass, 
or gravel; the former is preferable. Even in very 
small lots a good effect is secured by making the 
beds farthest from the walks with a slightly elevated ~ 
surface; a rise from front to rear of from six to 
twelve inches in the highest part will be sufficient. 







































































Closet Door with Shelves for Toilet 
Articles. 


In small bed-rooms space may be economized by 
dispensing with some vf the usual pieces of furni- 
ture. If the room hasa closet opening out of it, 
we may do without the washstand, and fit up the 
closet door with shelves for holding the toilet 


articles as shown in the engraving. A shelf wide 
enough to hold wash-bowl and piteher, soap-dish, 
and a few bottles, is fastened by small iron brack- 
ets to the door, at the hight of an ordinary wash- 
stand. Below this is a second shelf for holding the 
slop-jar. The shelves are made of inch boards, 
rounded at the corners, and painted to match the 
door. Places for holding bow}, pitcher, soap-dish, 
and a bottle are cut in the upper shelf, and one 
only is cut in the lower shelf. These are sawed 
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INSIDE OF CLOSET DOOR, 


out as they formerly were in the old-fashioned 
wash-stands, Jt is necessary to have the shelves 
firmly fastened; otherwise the bow], pitcher, etc., 
would be likely to slide off when the door was 
opened and closed. Above the upper shelf is a 
towel-rack made by slipping the ends of a heavy 
wire through screw rings in the door, and bending 
it in to the proper shape. At one side of the shelf 
may be a small rack for brushes, and below it a 
pocket fur the sponge. Beneath the lower shelf is 
a shoe rack, which may be made of boards or of 
heavy ticking. If the closet door. is not a very 
strong one, or not well hung, bowl, pitcher, and 
slop-jar, made: of papier maché, may be used 
instead of China. They are very light, and will last 
a long time. They come in pretty patterns and 
look quite neat. 





Can’t You Sleep? 


——~<__ 

Many persons find themselves troubled by wake- 
fulness. Some resort to the Hydrate of Chloral 
and other drugs to produce sleep. Such drugs, if 
their use is once begun, have to be continued, and 
in increasing doses, and every effort should be 
made to induce sleep in some other way, Among 
the methods that have been suggested, is the 
stopping of all‘study or serious reading, half an 
hour before bed-time, and to take sufficient exer- 
cise with dumb-bells or Indian clubs to produce a 
warm glow of the body, and then jump into bed. 
In winter sleep in a flannel night-gown, and 








between blankets instead of cold sheets. The 
attempt, when in bed, to read some amusing novel 
may be made, in order to divert the mind from the 
wakefulness. A second method is, instead of read- 
ing, to repeat a poem with which one is familiar. 
Another plan is, to draw in along, slow breath by the 
mouth, and force the breath out through the nose, 
imagining that the two currents can be distinctly 
seen. The mind is to be kept fixed upon the opera- 
tion of breathing, and the endeavor to see the cur- 
rents as they are expelled. One of our editorial 
associates finds relief by wetting a cloth with cold 
water and placing this across the forehead, #nd 
binding it in place by means of atowel. It is worth 
while to give either of these methods a thorough 
trial rather than to resort to drugs of any kind. 








Autumn Styles. 


‘Partial culture seeks the ornate, perfect cul- 
ture, extreme simplicity.’’ If this be true, we may 
congratulate ourselves that we are making rapid 
advances toward refined and cultivated taste 
in dress. It has been noticeable in the various 
fashionable resorts the past season, that the 
toilets of ladies of all ages have been marked by 
extreme simplicity. Cambrics, ginghams, satines, 
and the infinite varieties of white fabrics, have, as 
arule, been plainly made, often with a gathered, 
belted waist, and tucked skirt. These are worn 
through the morning, and in the afternoon changed 
for a fresh dressof the same material, or perhaps 
alight wool of some pretty shade. With them are 
worn ribbons of some contrasting color, which will 
harmonize with the dress. Not broad sashes, but 
ribbons two or three inches wide tied around the 
waist, and finished with a bow and Jong ends; 
or made bows may be scattered here and there 
among folds and drapery. Another marked 
change is the absence of jewelry. Even those who 
are fortunate enough to possess precious stones 
of great value, wear few at a time, and these in a 
plain setting. A handsome gold button, or stud, 
with a single precious stone, fastens the high linen 
collar, and a bow of ribbon with long ends com- 
pletes the dressing for the neck. If jewelry is 
worn at all, it is not in sets as formerly. A long 
bar pin of gold, or of some fancy design, is used 
when a pin is needed. Ear-rings are seldom seen, 
except single stones of value. Bracelets are worn 
to take the place of linen cuffs, but they are small 
bands of gold, silver, or jet, with simple fastenings. 
Chains, lockets, indeed showy ornaments of any 
kind, are not worn by persons of refined, tastes. 

Is there anything new for early fall? One of the 
leading ‘“‘men milliners”’ of Paris says that ‘‘the 
man or womaa who can invent anything absolutely 
new in ladies’ toilets, has a fortune at command.”’ 
Certain it is, those who can look back thirty or 
forty years, must see in the present styles a revival 
of those then worn, and not only is the style of 
making similar, but it is said the materials then 
used, which have been laid aside for years, are to 
be reproduced this fall. Among them are the 
handsome and durable Irish poplins, the soft 
delaines, and useful mohairs and alpacas. The in- 
dications are, that two or three fabrics will still be 
combined in one dress, as the importations show 
plain and figured goods to match. Many woolen 
stuffs have raised figures in velvet. Some richer 
goods have raised flowers outlined with beads. 
These are used for waists, and bands for trimming 
the skirts. Plain velvet waists will still be worn. 
Jerseys are used for morning and home wear only, 
except those made of silk, and extra fine and heavy 
wool, costing from eight to fifteen dollars each. 
Stripes are to be nopular, even broad stripes of 
contrasting colors, as dark-red with green, ecru 
with brown, gray with black, etc. Blocks and 
squares are pretty for children’s dresses. A dress 
of bright, rich red, over a skirt of red and dark- 
blue blocks, with dark-blue ribbons, is effective 
for a young miss. All the dark rich colors will be 
worn, also blue-grays, and moss and bronze-greens. 
The variety in woolen goods is so great, that one 
can suit herself as to color, quality, and price. 
Silk is little used for street wear, although a silk 
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skirt is useful with an over-dress of wool. These 
are made in plain designs for the street, but great 
care is used that the corsage shall fit perfectly, ang 
that the drapery be graceful. If the waist is round, 
there should be a belt ribbon, with bow in front; 
itshould be long with high darts, short shoulders, 
and high standing collar. The sleeve is high, 
rounded up on the shoulder, but not gathered into 
so much fulness as of late. It is well never to 
adopt any extreme in fashion ; it is always short~ 
lived. Bustles will remain, and the fashion which 
has prevailed in thin dresses, of two large loops 
and ends at the back,made of one width of the 
dress material, will continue for silks and soft 
wools. Basques will retain their place with or 
without vests. Polonaises also remain in favor, 
The back is in many cases like a princess dress, re- 
quiring only a draped front. Skirts of heavy cloth 
will be plain and full, without flounces; a broad 
band of velvet or Astrachan cloth, will trim the 
bottom and sides. For lighter goods, bias bands 
or tucks are still in favor. ETHEL Stonr, 


Protecting Food from Ants, Flies, Etc, 
L. D. SNOOK, FLA, 
ie 
During a large part of the year, flies, cockroaches, 
or Croton bugs, and ants, are very troublesome in 
the pantry. I recently saw a cheap, simple affair 








Fig. 1.—THE HANGING SAFE CLOSED, 


for keeping these pests at bay, and was so well 
pleased with it that I give the plan of construction. 
It consists of a box, two and a half feet long, one 
foot wide, and eighteen inches high, with a shelf 
dividing it into two compartments, as shown 
in the engravings. Figure 1 represents ‘the safe 
closed, and figure 2, the same open. Each com- 
partment is provided with a light board door. The 
upper one, when open, rests against the wires which 
support the safe. The doors are kept closed by 
the use of a wooden button or other device, The 








Fig. 2.—THE SAFE OPEN. 


box is held in position by four wires, g, g, attached 
to the ceiling overhead, and by crossing them the 
box will swing but very little. Where the wires 
cross at a, a strip of cloth is wound and securely 
tied, these are kept saturated with turpentine, kero- 
sene, or other fluid offensive to the insects. By the . 
use of this safe the housekeeper can keep insects of 
all kinds away from the food. The cost is very lit- 
tle for the materials or the time required to make it, 
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Useful and Ornamental Household 

Articles, 

aa 
The bird-cage converted into a hanging-basket, 
as seen at the left of the engraving, makes « very 
pretty ornament for the sitting-room in winter. 
An old bird-cage can be used, by giving it a coat of 
paint, or regilding it. Get a tin pan about two 
inches in depth, make a number of holes in the 
bottom o* it, and also in the bottom of the cage, 
fill the pan with rich earth, and plant some light, 
running vine init; set it in the bottom of the cage, 
and fasten on the top by means of stout wire, as 
the ordinary fastenings will not be secure enough. 
The music rack in the lower corner, is formed 
from an old-fashioned wash-stand, in the manner 
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Now that the days for fans are over for this year, 
the Japanese fan catch-all is in order. Cover one 
side of the fan with satin, using muslin on the 
other side. Make a pocket of satin, and sew it on 
the side of the fan covered with the same material. 
This forms the catch-all, shown in the lower cor- 
ner. Finish with a large bow on athe handle. 
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Catering for the Sick. 


MARY WINCHESTER. 
ge 
‘“How I wish I knew what to make for Mrs. 
Ellis that would tempt her appetite,” said I to 
Aunt Lizzie, who was visiting me; ‘“‘she has been 
a very kind neighbor, and it would be a pleasure to 

















going further into details with regard to my 
neighbor, I will add a few acceptable dishes. 
CHICKEN PANADA.—Boil a young chicken half 
an hour in a quart of water, then pound the white 
meat to a paste in a mortar with a spoonful or two 
of the broth. Season it carefully with salt, add 
more of the broth and boila few minutes. It should 
be of such a consistency that it can be drank, 
though rather thick. The remainder of the broth, 
with a little rice added, will do for another meal. 
Eaa@ GRUvEL is at once food and medicine. Some 
have great faith in its efficacy in chronic dysentery. 
Boil a pint of new milk ; beat four fresh eggs to a 
light froth and add to the milk while it boils ; stir 
together thoroughly, but do not let it boil again ; 
sweeten with loaf sugar and grate in a small nut- 
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USEFUL AND ATTRACTIVE DEVICES FOR THE HOUSEHOLD. 


fully described in the Household Department of 
the September number of this year. 

A pretty cover for a flower pot may be made 
from a Japanese fan. Cut the end sticks off, and 
sew the paper parts together. Run a thread 
through the upper part, and draw it to fit the pot; 
also run one through the end of the sticks, where 
the rivet was inserted, to keep the bottom in place. 
The color of the fan should form a pleasing con- 
trast with that of the plant and flowers in the pot. 

A common cigar box aids in the ornamentation 
of an ordinary clock, as seen in the illustration. 
Cut a hole in the bottom of the box, large enough 
to admit the face of the clock, cover the box neatly 
with plush, cut the opening in the plush an inch 
smaller than the one in the box, slash it around, and 
draw it through, and glue it to the inside of the box. 
The lid should be covered separately, and fastened 
on the box with small hinges, or by means of pieces 
of muslin glued on the inside, to serve as hinges. 
Fasten the clock securely inthe box. The vine may 
be either embroidered or painted; if embroidered, 
it must be done before the covering is put on. 
Cover « small shelf for the clock with the same 
material, and finish it around the edge with fringe. 
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send in something she would relish if I only knew 
what. Her girl is well-meaning enough, but not 
exactly adapted to take care of a sick person, and 
her little daughter is too young to do more than 
wait on her mamme, as well as she knows how.” 
For the benefit of those who have felt as I did at that 
time, I repeat some of Aunt Lizzie’s suggestions. 

That day we made milk-porridge by taking a half 
pint each of new milk and water, and letting them 
come to a boil ina saucepan. Then two teaspoon- 
fuls of flour were rubbed smooth in a little cold 
water, added to the boiling milk and water, and 
allowed to cook az instant, salted slightly and a 
little nutmeg grated over the porridge. 

A small gilt-band china bowl was filled with this 
porridge, and covered with a doiley; a bit of salt 
codfish was pulled into shreds and laid on an old- 
fashioned glass sauce plate ; a cracker split and 
toasted, and all arranged on a tray covered with a 
fresh damask napkin. Little Bessie undertook to 
carry it across the way with many injunctions, and 
Robbie as bcdy-guard to open and shut doors and 
gates. Theyreturned bringing the good news that 
‘Mrs. Ellis ate every drop and crumb, and said 
she felt ever so much better.” But without 





meg; add a little salt. Use half of it while it is 
warm, and the other half in two hours or so. 


WrneE Wuey for a patient convalescing from fe- 
ver is an acceptable drink. Heat half a pint of new 
milk blood-warm, pour in one glass of wine, and 
let it remain undisturbed until the milk curdles. 
When the curds settle, strain it and let itcool. A 
spoonful of rennet water hastens the operation. It 
may be made palatable with loaf-sugar and nut- 
meg if the patient can bear it. Sherry is the best 
wine for the purpose. 


A BLANO-MANGE is easily prepared, and very nu- 
tritious. To a quart of milk in a farina kettle or 
tin pail, set in a kettle of boiling water, add half 
an ounce of well washed Irish moss, and let it cook 
in the milk until it thickens ; then strain, sweeten, 
and flavor, if the natural moss taste is not liked. 


OAT-FLOUR JELLY may be eaten either warm or 
coid as preferred. Toa pintand a half of boil- 
ing water in a double boiler, add an even teaspoon- . 
ful of salt. Mix a cup and a half of sifted oat-flour 
with half a pint of cold water to a smooth paste, 
and stir it into the hot water; when well mixed, 
cover, and let it cook two and a half hours, 



















































































A Living Head-dress. 


JOHN R. CORYELL. 


> 

One of the pleasant characteristics of the South 
American Indians is their fondness for pets. There 
is searcely an animal, from the savage and treacher- 
ous puma to the most gentle and affectionate bird, 
that is not domesticated among the half-savage 
natives of the great continent. With a love of ani- 
mals they have a remarkable faculty for exciting 
love in return, and therefore do not confine their 
pets in cages to pine and drag out a miserable 
existence, but give them full liberty, trusting to 
affection alone to keep them from straying away. 

As is quite natural, that lively, knowing little 
trickster, the monkey, which is found in great 
numbers in South America, is a prime favorite 
with the lazy but good-natured and fun-loving In- 
dians. Hence every village is full of the mischiew- 
ous creatures, ready to play their pranks upon the 
first stranger who comes along. Among the mon- 
keys, however, the Marmoset branch of the family 
comes first in the rank of pets. The Marmoset is 
a tiny, delicate, soft-furred creature, scarcely more 
than half afoot long. Itis very shy of strangers, 





Fig. 1.—A PAIR OF MARMOSETS. 


but gives its whole heart to its friends, receiving 
and bestowing caresses with a tender confidence 
which never fails to work upon the soft-hearted, 
simple folk of those tropics. Moreover, it lacks 
the almost satanic love of mischief which is such a 
conspicuous trait of its cousin, the monkey. 

A South American lady who kept a pair of these 
dainty pets, often tells with tears in her eyes of 
their great love for each other. Forsome time the 
marmosets lived together a perfect model of con- 
nubial bliss. Where one went, there also went the 
other. In short, they acted like a pair of the most 
devoted human lovers. One sad day the husband 
died. The bereaved wife could not comprehend 
herloss. By every tender little artifice she tried to 
coax her lost love back to life, and as each effort 
failed she would utter a plaintive little moan and 
gently stroke the glossy fur of her dead lord. At 
last the truth seemed to come to her, and she 
ceased her efforts and sat beside the little body 
with a mournful dejection pitiful to see. The body 
was removed, but she made no other sign of con- 
ciousness than to put her hands before her eyes, 
and thus she remained, refusing food until death 
came to her too, and as the good lady always says: 
“T hope they are together now.” 

The prettiest and most valued of the marmoset 
family are the Tamarins, and of these the one 
called Deville’s Midas is foremost as a pet, particu- 
larly with the Peruvian women, who lodge the 
delicate, pretty little thing in their back hair, 
where it stays as in a haven of refuge the moment 
a stranger comes near. It is exceedingly shy at 
first, but under the uniformly kind treatment it 
receives, soon becomes familiar and makes itself 
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thoroughly at home. It is not as intelligent as the 
monkey, but is quite as active, and has a very deli- 
cate sense of humor too, though it seems quite de- 
void of malice. It is said that out of pure wan- 
tonness it will sometimes take up a prominent po- 
sition on its owner’s head, and pretend to engage 
in an active hunt through the hair for the sort of 
game which sometimes is found in hair not care- 
fully tended. While occupied in this way it chatters 
at the spectators as if inviting participation in the 
joke. Jf the truth must be told, the Midas, when 
kept by the native women, has no need to pre- 
tend to hunt for game, the chase is a real one, and 
probably satisfactory to both woman and Midas. 





Fig. 2.—A MIDAS AT REST. 


When seen skipping along the branches in the 
forest, the Midas, and indeed all the Marmosets, 
look more like squirrels than monkeys. They are 
in fact, however, far enough removed from the 
squirrel order. ‘They not only lack the chisel-like 
teeth of the squirrel, but they have the great dis- 
tinguishing mark of the monkey—four hands. 

The Marmoset has not the prehensile tail, which 
is the peculiarity of most South American monkeys, 
and is seen in no other monkeys. The little 
loving Marmoset is found only in South America. 





An Illustrated Numerical,—The whole con- 
tains thirty-five letters, and makes in the order 
numbered: a work by Dickens, one by Hawthorne, 
and cone by Sir Walter Scott. The names of the 
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nine numbered pictures in the puzzle, are made 
with the letters contained in the three book titles. 
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A Red Letter Day. 
AGNES CARR SAGE, 
_ 

A circus was coming to town, and for weeks 
great red and yellow posters had adorned walls and 
fences, blazoning forth such wonderful sights, that 
every boy and girl in Summerville was half wild 
with excitement. Over and over again they counted 
their pennies saved up against the eventful 
day ; they picked berries and rau of errands to 
add to the fund, and almost calculated the hours 
until the trained dogs, huge elephants, educated 
monkeys, hair-raising acrobats, the fat woman and 
the dwarf, Mr. Merryman, the funny clown, and 
all the other marvels should appear in their midst, 
And at last the long expected morning dawned, hot 
and sultry—as circus days are apt to be, and when 
at an early hour the little folks rubbed the sleep 
from their eyes, and ran to peer over into Long- 
street’s meadow, there were the white tents which, 
mushroom-like, had sprung up in a night; the 
gorgeous caravans gleaming gaily in the first rays 
of the rising sun, and all around the delightful 
bustle of unpacking and arranging preparatory to 
the afternoon performances. But one pair of gray 
eyes had no sparkle of anticipation in them that 
day, and one childish face was very sober, as lame 
Benny Fenton gazed out of the side window of his 
cottage home, and listened to the tramp, tramp, of 
the hearty, healthy, country lads, flocking in 
the direction of the fascinating cireus grounds, 
Benny was as poor as a church mouse, and knew 
his widowed mother could never spare him the 
twenty-five cents admission fee, even if he could 
make his way through the crowd on his little 
crutches. So he tried hard to read his favorite 
books and forget the event that was turning the 
quiet village topsy-turvy, but ‘‘ misery loves com- 
pany,” and he was very glad when his friend and 
neighbor, Dolly Dutton, who was as poor as him- 
self, came in to sympathize and console, for she 
was a light-hearted little soul, and her cheerful 
smile soon drove away the boy’s frown as she said: 
‘* Never mind, Benny, I’ll bring in my knitting this 
afternoon, and we will have a good time on the 
doorstep, watching the people pass by, and the 
wind is blowing right this way, so we can hear the 
music beautifully, and that will be much better 
than nothing, you know.’’—“ Yes,”’ assented Ben- 
ny, “‘ but Dolly, 1 do so want to see all the curious 
animals in the menagerie, especially the hippopota- 
mus. I have been reading about it and spent 
three days learning to pronounce it, but I can’t 
imagine exactly how it looks.’’—‘*I would rather 
see the * Flying Sylph,’” said Dolly, who had 
studied the hand-bills. ‘‘She rides three horses at 
once, and flies through the paper hoops like a. 
bird.”,—‘‘It must be all lovely!” sighed Benny, 
“though there is no use thinking about it,” but at 
that moment a loud shouting and racing was heard 
without, and both children uttered a startled cry, 
as on the window ledge, suddenly appeared a curi- 
ous little figure, and a small, pitiful brown face 
was pressed against the glass.—‘‘ What is it! oh! 
what is it!’ screamed Benny, falling back in his 
chair; but brave Dolly hastened to open the win- 
dow, and take the object in her arms. She was not 
an instant too soon, fora large stone came whiz- 
zing through the air, grazed her arms, and fell with 
a loud crash in the middle of the floor of the room. 

“Tt is a poor little monkey,’ she said, ‘and 
those cruel boys are trying to stone it, but they 
shan’t have it to tease,’ and she gently smoothed 
the round, brown head, which cuddled down on 
her shoulder, as though asking for protection, 
while the frightened little creature chattered 
mournfully.—‘‘ How cunning he is!’’ said Benny, 
now all annimation, ‘‘and do look at his scarlet 
coat, and hat, and feather! He must have run 
away from the circus and been chased down here.” 

By this time the small yard was besieged by & 
party of large, rough youths, who loudly demanded 
the monkey, saying that they “ wanted to have 
some fun with it.” But Dolly only clasped the 
trembling animal tighter and closer as the rude 
voices grew more threatening, and Benny, though 
pale and frightened, advanced to the window, 
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shook his head at the crowd, and declared they 


would never give him up for their cruel sport. 

“ We'll soon make mince-meat of a little shaver 
like you, and have our prize whether or no,”’ shout- 
ed one larger lad, starting to climb in at the window, 
while the crowd prepared tu follow their leader, 
and it might have gone hard with the brave little 
pair, as well as the poor animal, if a tall man, fol- 
lowed by a black French poodle, had not suddenly 
appeared upon the scene, ordered the ruffians to 
desist, and knocked loudly at the cottage door. 
Leaving the monkey in Benny’s arms, Dolly, still 
pale and trembling, hastened to open it, and was 
reassured by the kindly smile of the new comer, 
who said, ‘“‘1 hear you have saved some of my 
property for me, and I have come to take the runa- 





jokes, that the children were in continual peals of 
laughter, while the crowd without pressed against 
the window to catcha glimpse of Benny’s circus.” 

*‘T never saw anything so cunning in my life,” 
gasped the boy, as exhausted with laughing he lay 
back in his arm-chair; and Mr. Merryman rose to de- 
part, saying: “ Well, you must both come up to the 
tent this afternoon, and see Jocko and Phil in their 
other tricks.” —‘* We can’t,”’ said Dolly sadly, “for 
our mother cannot spare the money. Then turn- 
ing aside, Mr. Merryman took from his pocket 
two blue tickets and handed them to Dolly, saying: 
“Those will admit you both, and may perhaps be a 
slight reward for saving Jocko from his persecutors, 
I will see that you have seats reserved for you di- 
rectly in front,” and before they could utter their 
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home, Mr. Merryman came to shake hands and bid 
them good bye. He smiled at their rapturous de- 
light and shower of thanks, and said: “I am glad 
you have enjoyed it; and always remember to take 
the part of the weak as you have done to-day. Kind- 
ness to either man or beast brings its own reward.” 





Boating and Canoeing as Recreations. 
—— 

Seu-side resorts, such as Coney Island and Rock- 
away, are not the only places to which New York- 
ers betake themselves for a few hours of fresh air 
and cool breezes. There are at the commencement 
of Long Island Sound several charming retreats 





where, to the beauty of the quiet water scene, is ad- 





OAK POINT DURING THE BOATING SEASON. 


way home.”—‘‘ Please walk in, sir,’? said Dolly, 
dropping a quaint old-fashioned courtesy, and she 
conducted him to the neat little room where Benny 
was keeping guard over the miniature gentleman, 
who was chattering like a dozen magpies, although 
his pursuers had beaten a hasty retreat. 

“Well, master Jocko!’’ exclaimed the visitor, 
as the monkey sprang joyfully to meet him. ‘So 
you thought of taking French leave, did you! and 
would likely have been killed, had it not been for 
this kind little lady and gentleman !’’—“ Oh! 
please let him stay a little while longer,’’ pleaded 
Benny, and Dolly’s beseeching eyes said the same. 

“Perhaps you would like to see him ride,”’ said 
the man, and to the unbounded delight of the chil- 
dren; he called up Phil, the French poodle ; in- 
stantly Jocko leaped on his back, and round and 
round the small apartment they went on a lively 
gallop, the monkey holding on by the dog’s curly | 
hair, and sceming to enjoy it as much as the spec- 
tators. Then Phil went through some of his ac- 
complishments, such as jumping over a cane, 
standing on his head, and performing a “ Highland 
Fling,” with the utmost gravity and sedateness, 
while his master, who proved to be no other than 
Mr, Merryman himse!f. told such funny stories and 





| the village, who trooped merrily after the dainty 
| nestled with delight among the soft cushions. And 


| noon they passed; even the molasses lemonade, 


; fortunately they could not see behind the scenes. 
| trappings ! how they held their breath during the 


| plauded when Phil and Jocko came dashing into 
| the ring. Oh! it was a red letter day indeed in the | 


few of the pleasures of childhood; and one they 
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thanks, he had shouldered the monkey, whistled 
to Phil, nodded a gay ‘‘ good bye,” and was walk- 
ing rapidly up the road. Mr. Merryman was better 
than his word, for he sent the prettiest little car- 
riage, drawn by two tiny Shetland ponies, no larger 
than Newfoundland dogs, to convey Benny to the 
grounds ; and of course Dolly rode with him in 
grand state, the envy. of allthe girls and boys in 


equipage. Benny’s face was a picture, and Dolly 
once within the magic tent, what a wonderfu! after- 


and odor of sawdust and orange peel seeming de- | 
lightful, for it was a glimpse into a new world, and 


How they admired the beautiful horses in their gay 





daring feats on the trapeze! and how loudly they ap- | 


sombre lives of these poor little ones, who had so | 


will live over and over again in time to come. And 
when at length the entertainment was at <n end, 


and the little chariot stood waiting to take them 


ded that of trees, shrubs, and grass. We here re- 
produce from drawings furnished us by the Park 
Commissioners, a spirited engraving of one of 
these favorite resorts, viz.: Oak Point, as seen by 
one of our editors in his frequent drives about the 
country in search of information for the Ameri- 
can Agriculturist. One visiting this point on any 
day in summer, will find book-keepers and sales- 
men in their four-oared shells, engaged in friendly 
contests. Others in frail-looking craft ply the 
paddle in canoe races. All find in broad chests, 
stroug arms, and a healthful glow of faces, that un 
occasional holiday at the oar and paddle overcomes 
the ill effects of confinement to the desk and sales- 


| rooms. Besides this, friends of both sexes are in- 


terested in amateur boating and the holidays have 
their social features. There is probably no more 
complete exercise to call into play the muscles of 
the whole body, than to tug at the “ ashen sail.’’ 
It is a form of exercise in which young peuple in 
the country may engage more frequently than they 
do. Boat clubs inrura] neighborhoods will not only 
benefit active members, but their meetings will 
form occasions for the gathering of their young 
friends, aud add to the social opportunities of 
which there are none too many in our rural life, 
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The Doctor’s Talks. 
- oo as 


“* Tell us about Flies,’’ writes one young corres- 
“Where do they come from, and where 
Are there different kinds of 
naturalists think that our 
house flies are the same as the house fly of Eng- 
land, and the rest of Europe, others regard them 
Singularly enough, none of our nat- 
uralists have studied our house fly, and observed 


pondent, 
do they goin winter? 
flies ?”’—While some 


as different. 


its transformations, and all 
that we know of the life 
history of this very common 
insect is from observations 
made in Europe. Flies, like 
most other insects, have a 
larval or maggot state; when 
the maggots are full grown 
they pass into the pupa or 
chrysalis form, from which 
(in England in fourteen days) 
they come out as the perfect 
insect or winged fly. It is 
pretty well known that house 
flies pass their early life as 
maggots in manure, and, as 
most are aware, are more 
abundant in the neighborhood 
of stables than elsewhere. 
FLIES DO NOT GROW. 

I have more than once 
heard persons speak of see- 
ing young flies in the spring, 
evidently thinking that the 
small flies they may meet 
with, are young individuals 
and will grow to their full 
size. When the flies come 
out of the chrysalis, they are 
as large as they ever will be, 
and if some are smaller than 
others they are different kinds 
of flies. The same js true of moths and butterflies. 

THE FOOT OF THE FLY. 


It is well known that flies can walk up a smooth 
pane of glass, and along the ceiling with their 
bodies downwards without falling. The foot of 
the fly, when examined by a powerful microscope, 
is found to have numerous hairs upon it, each with 
a little disk at its end. It is thought by most 
naturalists that the fly can use these disks as a boy 
uses a leather sucker, to enable it to cling to 
smooth surfaces. The eyes of the fly are very 
large in proportion to the size of the head. The 
microscope shows that these are not simple eyes, 
but curiously made up of seperate facets, each of 
which is really aneye. The two compound eyes of 


Me 


= 





TEETH OF A FLY. 


the fly are made up of about four thousand simple 
ones. Human beings have only two simple eyes. 
THE PROBOSCIS OF THE FLY. 

The so-called trunk or proboscis of the fly, 
.which, when not in use, is bent up under the head, 
tis really a tongue, with a knob at the end. When 
the fly comes across anything sweet, this knob 








opens and spreads out two flat leaves, which ena- 
bles the insect to lap up liquids. These leaves are 
rough like a rasp, and with them the fly can tear 
delicate surfaces ; it often disfigures the covers 
of books by scraping off their polish. It also 
uses these rough leaves on our skin, and we say 
‘* the flies bite.”’, According to an English natur- 
alist, flies really have teeth. I give his engraving 


in which the tecth of one lip of the house fly are 
shown, of course greatly magnified. 


The three 


SPORT FOR US, BUT 
DEATII TO THEM. 


largest objects with rough upper edges are the teeth. 
These are not of bone like the teeth of the higher 
animals, but of ‘‘chitine,’’? a peculiar substance 
of which the hard parts of insects consist. A large 
sharé of the flies dic at the end of the warm season, 
but enough to keep up the stock hide themselves in 
nooks and crevices, and there pass the winter. 
They come out of their hiding places on the return 
of spring. The blowfly, the cheese-fly, and others 
are very different in habits from the house fly. 


Frogs by Day and Frogs by Night. 


Charlie and Eddie were two little boys who lived 
in the country. Near their home was a fine stream 
which contained plenty of nice speckled trout. One 
bright morning the two boys started with their 
poles and a box of worms to try their luck at 
catching some of the pretty fish. And over the 
hill and down in the meadow they trudged until 
within sight of the brook, which they hailed with 
shouts of delight, and anticipations of a big sur- 
prise for mother. ‘‘ Hurrah!” said Charlie, as he 
threw himself down on a rock to bait his hook ; 
“just wait and sec if I don’t get some of those 
speckled beauties !’’ But he did not know the difli- 
culties attending it. After tumbling into bushes 
and over logs, throwing their lines in here and 
there, they tried in vain to get near the biz” ol:s 
where they were sure father used to catch such 
beauties. But whether the trout were too shy or 
the bait not quite right, certain it was that they 
failed to get a single bite. Further on they found 
a lot of cattle standing just at the place where they 
wanted to make another trial. The cows stood 
coolly switching their tails to brush the flies off 
their backs. It was useless to attempt to fish there. 
In the mean time Eddie lost his hooks in a sunken 
log in the bottom of the stream, and had to make 
the best of a bent pin for a hook. Greatly dis- 
couraged they wandered further on to « pond near 
by. Here they found the water very low—the sun 
having nearly dried it up. However, they threw 
in their lines—when in amoment Charlie exclaimed! 
“Ed—I have a bite !’’ On pulling out his line, what 
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| was it but a big bull-frog! Charlie’s eyes grew ag 
large as saucers, as he exclaimed—“ Frenchmen 
eat ’em!””—“‘But we are not Frenchmen” said Eddie, 
‘‘and 1 don’t think mother would like the ugly 
things.” But Charlie had found new sport, and 
quite as interesting as trout fishing to these smal] 
boys, whose energies were now bent on “frogging.” 
So as soon as they spied a frog floating with its 
nose out of the water, they would throw the line 








towards him, to invite him to make a jump for the 
bait. In this way they caught 
quite a number. Finally Eddie 
saw a huge frog sitting ong 
log near the bank. He tried 
to coax him by tickling his 
nose with the bait, but Mr, 
Froggie was much too digni- 
fied to bite, and only said 
“plunk! plunk!’’ without 
so much as stirring. At last 
Eddie, determining to get 
him, waded out in the mud 
and water, reaching, grabbed 
him in his hands, and amidst 
kicking and struggling, man- 
aged to bring him in triumph 
to shore. The boys by this 
time having a big string of 
frogs, and feeling tired and 
hungry, started scross the 
fields for home, now and 
then picking up an apple, 
and eating it as they walked, 





On reaching home they 
marched straight to their 


mother, who laughed heartily 
at the result of their day’s 
sport. She said ‘‘I don’t want 
them, but you can ask Jane 
if she’!] cook them for you.” 
The boys, in great delight, 
took them to the cook, and 
holding them up with much pride, asked her to 
cook them, saying, ‘‘ Frenchmen eat them!” But 
Jane, who disliked frogs above all things, exclaimed 
in horror—-‘‘ It’s a Frinchman that ates them you 
say, the hathens—the Turrks, and is it me that 
would be arfter cooking the likes of ’em. Throw 
’em to the pigs—sure a Dutchman wouldn’t eate 
them !’’ That night, when Eddie was in bed, he saw 
hosts of frogs sitting on the counterpane, bewail- 
ing the loss of their friends. One said ‘ where is 
old ‘Chime’ !’’ another, “‘where is my little ‘toddy!’ 
my darling ‘chechunk!’ and pretty ‘ plunt!’ and 
oh where, where is dear old ‘daddy’. One great 
fat frog cried out: ‘‘ What shall we do to the 
cruel boy that hooked our loved ones!’ Then all 
the others said ‘‘ Plunk, plunk,’’ and Eddie was so 
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RETRIBUTION, 


frightened that he sat up with a start, to find that 


he had only been dreaming, and that daylight was 


peeping in between the window-curtains. The 
reader will observe, from the engravings, that the 
frogs in the dream were much larger than those in 
the stream. We may imagine that they felt their 
importance, when asking for information about 
their near relatives, and looked as big as they 
could while scated around upon the counterpane, 
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An Illustrated Rebus.—The above rebus 
‘contains .two familiar lines of poetry by Bryant, 
specially suited to this sad season of the year. 





Our Gallery of Dogs.—Pugs. 


Last month we gave a spirited engraving and 
description of the Scotch Colley. We here- 
with present illustrations of typical prize pugs. 
Pug dogs are not over wise, but extremely loving 
and make devoted pets. They are consequential 
to the last degree, and as full of self-importance as 
young Bantam cocks. How amusingly dignified 








sion peculiar to itself. The eyes are large, durk, 
and full, witha queer squint, and the ears, small, 
black, lying close to the cheeks. The neck of the 
pug is strong, the chest square, legs short and 
straight, and the tail curled close over the hip. 
Master Pug’s coat is short, close, and soft, and 
very variable in color, the pure apricot fawn being 
the most aristocratic. A well defined black mask 
is upon the face, and a line of the same color ex- 
tends along the spine. This “stripe” is a good 
characteristic of a fine pug. If twelve to fifteen 
inches high, and weighing ten to fifteen pounds, 
when full-grown, the pug is large enough for all 
the purposes for which it is tenderly reared, 





Shall we Destroy the English Sparrows? 
—<—> 

The English Sparrow (Fasser domesticus), was in- 
troduced into this country about a quarter of a 
century ago, to exterminate the much dreaded 
span-worm, then devastating the city parks and 
lawns. Sixteen years ago we made, from life, a 
fine engraving of these English sparrows, and 
stated that the price for the imported worm-de- 
stroyers was four dollars per pair, and in many cases 
persons who had the birds upon their premises 
were unwilling to part with them at any price. 

The sparrows did their work very effectively, it 
being estimated that a single bird consumed nearly 
three hundred caterpillars per day. But the im- 
pudent, noisy, and quarrelsome sparrows have 
been very prolific in their new home, and with six 
broods a year, they have increased rapidly, and 
driven out many of our finest songsters. They 
came to stay and to occupy the land. The feathered 
deliverer has proved a nuisance, possibly greater 
than the insect enemies they were imported to de- 
stroy. This bird engaged the serious attention 
of the American Union of Ornithologists at its 
October meeting in New York, and after the 














PRIZE PUGS. 
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they try to appear. They know very little of 
bravery. A gamy cock will quickly decide any 
‘differences ayainst a pug, and drive him from the 
poultry yard. The Dutch have a special fondness 
for the pug, and in Holland this old breed is acom- 
mon one, The pug has around head and a high 
skull, with a very short and broad muzzle. With 
the brow prominent and beautifully wrinkled, and 
the nose turned up, the pug obtains a facial expres- 





presentation of convicting evidence from all parts 
of the country, it is declared, by the highest bird 
court in the land, a positive pest to all concerned. 
Methods wili now be perfected for the wholesale 
destruction of this bird nuisance, which may lead 
to its ultimate extermination. It may be that one 
extreme will follow another, and in the extermina- 
tion of the sparrow we may offset one depredation 
with another equally bad that may follow. A war 





upon the sparrows may be wise, provided it is no 

carried too far. We are all prone to underestimate 
the value of birds, as shown by the treatment of 
the much maligned crow, and it will be well to 
move slowly upon the sparrow, and make notes by 
the way. There is a balance to be maintained be- 
tween the bird and insect world. We had good 
reason for importing the English sparrow, and he 
did well the work assigned him. Instead of the 
cry “‘ the sparrow must go,’’ why not try to restore 
the equilibrium by reducing the numbers of this in- 
vited guest? This will doubtless be the upshot of 
the whole matter. The English sparrow, now so 
abundant, cannot be annihilated in a single season. 





A Visit to the Founder, and for 14 Years 
Editor of the American Agriculturist, 


—<> 
A large portion of Ocean Co., N. J., is oceupied 
by the “ Pine Barrens.” The traveller on the New 
Jersey Southern Railroad, soon after leaving Red 
Bank, notices a marked change in the face of the 
country, and by the time he reaches Manchester, 
he is in the midst of what a superficial observer 
would say were properly called ‘‘ Barrens.’? The 
soil, if white sand and yellow gravel can be so 
called, is covered by stunted pines, scrub oaks, and 
other small trees, with an undergrowth of shrubs. 
The vegetation has left but a shallow stratum of 
mould upon the surface, and the country is, to 
appearance, most inhospitable to agriculture. 
This tract extends to the ocean at Barnegat Bay, 
and is well known to botanists as producing many 
plants not found elsewhere north of the Carolinas, 
and some occur that are peculiar to this locality 
A few miles from the ocean, in Dover township, 
about a hundred miles from New York, is the 
summer residence of the venerable founder of the 
American Agriculturist, Mr. A. B. Allen, who has 
some fifty acres directly upon Tom’s River, a 
stream, the beauty of which warrants a better 
name. I had not met Mr. Allen in a number of 
years, and were surprised to find that-time had 
made scarcely any change in his tall, erect figure, 
in the elasticity of his movements, or in the genial 
expression of his face, as he welcomed us in our 
unexpected visit. The portrait on page 483, 
while it satisfactorily presents his features, can 
not give the color of the hazel eyes, or the fair, 
slightly florid complexion; these, with an ample 
forehead, as yet unfurrowed by wrinkles, make 
him appear much younger than he really is. In- 
deed, he carries his eighty-two years more lightly 
than many do their burden of three score and ten. 
Impressed by the unpromising appearance of the 
country we had recently passed over,1 asked: 
‘*What could have induced you, Mr. Allen, with 
your well-known love of agriculture, and taste in 
rural matters, to locate in such a barren region ?”’ 
‘“‘T shall convince you that barrenness is in ap- 
pearance rather than in reality, but the inducement 
was solely its healthfulness. A member of my 
family, a confirmed invalid, found in former visits, 
that the climate agreed with her better than that 
of any other locality, and about fifteen years ago I 
bought this place of about fifty acres. We havea 
perfectly pure atmosphere; even after the most 
sultry days the sea-breezes are cool at night. We 
havea clear and beautiful river for boating or 
bathing, and the ocean is close at hand. Then the 
roads are fine and dry; even directly after 4 rain 
there is no mud, which is a great comfort.”’ 
‘‘But the utter barrenness of the soil?” 
‘Look at these trees. The place, when I bought 
it, was an abandoned peach orchard, and every 
tree here, save the red cedars, and a few others 
that came up from seeds, I planted since I came. 
Look at the lawn, is not that a fine, close turf?’ 
A drive about the neighborhood, and through 
Mr. Allen’s own place, showed that the soil, not- 
withstanding its appearance, will respond to culti- 
vation. The place adjoining Mr. Allen’s is a large 
dairy farm, upon which heavy crops of corn had 
just been cut, and the pastures bore a satisfactory 
turf. Trees, both deciduous and evergreen, of 
course planted without manure, had made an am- 
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ple growth. The soil is well adapted to market 
gardening, it is early, and the ease with which it 
may be worked, is a point greatly in its favor. 

‘“¢ Was your father a farmer?’ I asked our host. 

“My paternal ancestor came from England and 
settled in Massachusetts, purchasing a considerable 
tract of land in the town of Roxbury. He carried 
ona combined business in merchandise and agri- 
culture.. I was born in Hampshire Co., Massachu- 
setts, in 1802. My father afterwards moved to 
New York, where he continued his double oc- 
cupation as before, and also educated his sons.’ 

“When did you go to what was then the West ?”’ 

‘“<T moved to Buffalo, N. Y., in 1833, where I de- 
voted myself to agriculture, especially to the 
breeding and raising of domestic animals of all 
kinds. In 18411 went to England forthe purpose 
of studying ifs agriculture, and also to select and 
import choice domestic animals, with a view to 
improving those already possessed at home.” 

**What induced you to become an editor and 
to start the American Agriculturist ?”’ 

“Solely a desire to improve our agriculture. I 
had recently returned from England where every- 
thing relating to agriculture is so different. The 
thoroughness of the cultivation was in marked 
contrast to our own. There was in England a 
great interest felt in the improvement of cattle 
and other domestic animals, while there was very 
little at home. Thinking tu serve the interests of 
agriculture, in conjunction with a younger brother, 
Richard L. Allen, the publication of the American 
Agriculturist was commenced in the City of New 
York, though we stiil continued our farming at 
Buffalo. The first number of the paper was issued 
in April, 1842. Finding it inconvenient to attend 
to editorial duties so far from the place of publica- 
tion, I moved to New York near the end of the 
year, giving up my farm to my brother. I have 
since lived in the city, or in the country near by. 
At the end of the first year R. L. Allen retired 
from the American Agriculturist, and I assumed the 
entire editorship. I conducted the paper alone un- 
til 1849, when I was again joined by my brother.” 

“Why did you cease to edit it?” 

“‘ Wishing to devote ourselves to other business, 
which required our sole attention, we, after pub- 
lishing it for fourte-n years, sold the American Ag- 
riculturist to a gentleman who had been with us for 
a few years as an editorial employé. The subse- 
quent history of the paper you know better than I.’’ 

Knowing that Mr. Allen had been a pioneer in 
the manufacture as well as the sale of agricultural 
implements, I remarked: “In your long experi- 
ence you must have witnessed great improve- 
ments in agricultural implements and machines.” 

‘““When I commenced dealing in them, no im- 
plements of improved kinds were kept in the City 
of New York. The only things of the kind then 
offered were a few coarse cast-iron plows, a com- 
mon, rough kind of harrow, and shovels, hoes, etc. 
I visited Worcester, Mass., and other places where 
improved implements were made, and filled my 
warehouse with them. My brother was associated 
with me soon after I had commenced the business. 
The trade rapidly extended all over the United 
States, to the West India Islands, and to South 
America. Others followed the example, and the 
agricultural implement business of the city is now 
very large and is constantly increasing, especially 
in exports. We erected a large factory in Brook- 
lyn, where we made all the ordinary implements, 
and after mowing and reaping machines came into 
general use, these were also largely made by us.” 

‘‘ Did you not make some inventions yourself?” 

“T took out a number of patents, but these were 
mainly for improvements in reapers and mowers, 
and also some were for improvements in plows.” 

‘*Was not the imporiation of high class live 
stock, especially cattle, a part of your business?” 

“Yes, and besides our own, considerable importa- 
tions of improved breeds of domestic animals of all 
kiads, friends in England frequently consigned to 
me improved stock for sale. Indeed, this has 
taken place down to a very recent date.” 


“ Have you visited Europe since 1841?” ‘‘I made 
quite an extended tour of the continent in 1867, 
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finishing off with a turn through England and Scot- 


land, where I again studied their agriculture.” 
Mr. Allen retired from business a number of 
years ago. He passes the summers on his farm in 
Dover township, N. J., and the winters at Flushing 
on Long Island. His continued good health anda 
vigor quite unusual in an octogenarian, are no 
doubt due to an active participation in the outdoor 
work of his place. He knows, and can give the 
history of, every tree on his grounds. He still con- 
tinnes to plant trees, knowing that some one will 
gather their fruits or enjoy their shade. Still more 
remarkable than the activity of body are his unim- 
paired mental energy and retentive memory. Few 
young men keep so well abreast of agricultural 
progress, or are so well informed as to new methods 
and appliances. In relinquishing the editorial 
chair, Mr. Allen by no means abandoned writing, 
for he has been, and still is, a contributor to various 
journals, including the one which is proud to ac- 
knowledge him as its founder, and for which he 
still has something of parental regard. Though he 
writes upon agriculture proper, and various rural 
topics, his special field is that of domestic animals, 
especially neat cattle. There is probably no other 
person who hasso thorough a knowledge of the 
early importations and the history of their progeny 
as Mr. Allen. In view of the fact that a large 
share of our beef cattle must be drawn from the 
ranges of Texas, where the redundance of horns, 
derived from the Mexican cattle, still prevails, Mr. 
Allen long ago advocated the introduction of males 
of some of the polled breeds, in order to get rid of 
the enormous horns, which greatly increase the 
difficulty and cost of the transportation of the cat- 
tle to market. The suggestion was an eminently 
practical one, and the occasional appearance of 
polled grades in the herds, shows that some have 
been wise enough to act upon it. The present 
general excellence among the swine of the country 
is largely due to the writings, and especially to the 
importations, of Mr. Allen, who was among the first 
to introduce the improved Berkshire breed, and to 
point out its value to our farmers. These are in- 
stances in which the labors of Mr. Allen have been 
of national importance, but his efforts for their 
improvement have extended to all other kinds of 
domestic animals, and these are still continued. 
Our visit to the founder and first editor of the 
American Agriculturist, though of necessity brief, 
was full of interest, and we left him, feeling that 
at least one man had learned the art of growing 
old, not only gracefully, but usefully.—G, T. 








Animal Ailments. 
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HEAVES IN Horses.—S. 8S. Daubenspeck, Butler Co., 
Pa., hasa horse that is serviceable, but he has the heaves. 
Although the term heaves is used with a good deal of 
latitude, yet in all cases it implies some disturbance of 
the respiration. Whatever maybe the exact abnormal 
condition of the air cells, all cases are rendered less 
troublesome and more endurable by strict attention to 
the quantity and quality of the food. This should be 
given in small compass, and with great regularity. 
Provide roots and green food, and limit the supply of 
water. Feed dry oats and very little hay, only at night— 
the object being to prevent distention of the stomach, 
and consequent indirect pressure upon the lungs. Give 
slow and regular exercise, but never until an hour or two 
after eating. The air cells probably will never regain 

their original healthy condition. 


**Hoor-Bsounpb.”’—Donald Chrisholm, Cape Breton, 
has a nine-year-old horse that is ** hoof-bound,”’ and has 
hoofs rather inclined to be flat. The walls of the hoof 
above, especially of the fore feet, are hollowing in from 
the heel to the toe.—This condition ts dependent upon 
precocious inflammation of the sensitive tissues beneath 
the external wall or horny crust, leading to a separation 
of these tissues from the hoof, and a consequent sinking 
in of the front of the foot, and generally a bulging out 
or convex form of the sole. No treatment can restore 
the hoof to its natural shape and condition, but an ani- 
mal may continue to be serviceable in slow work. This 
condition of the feet must be considered as an un- 
soundness of the animal. 


Lampas.—A. Murray, Fairfield Co., Conn. This con- 
gested condition of the hard palate and gums in young 
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horses, may be materially relieved by scarifications with, 
the lancet, as are the gums of young children in teething 
The application of Lunar Caustic also has a good effect. 
Burning the parts should never be practiced. In feeding 
the animal may continue at pasiure, or ifkept up, fed on 
green food and bran mashes, until the soreness hag. 
passed off. Then the usual grain and hay may be offered, 
There can be no objection to offering hay at any time, 
In fact, some authorities advise feeding of hard, un. 
shelled corn as often exerting a salutary effect upon the 
abnormal condition of the mouth. Treat the animal ag 
you would a child suffering frgm a similar cause, A 
mild dose of physic is often beneficial. 





Contagious DisEas—E AMONG Pics.—E. W. Daft, 
Clayton Co., Iowa, asks us for information about an ob. 
scure disease which has existe@ among his pigs for the 
past two years, and which attacks them at from ten days. 
to four weeks old. The disease manifests itself by ul- 
cerations about the mouth and nose, on the gums and 
tongue. Does not affect all the pigs sometimes a por- 
tion of the litter escapes. The disease first made its 
appearance ina house with a board floor. It does not 
attack the sows orhogs. It has generally proved fatal,— 
It is difficult to determine from the-imperfect data given, 
what may be the precise nature of the disense in ques- 
tion, whether it should be classed as anthrax, or ag 
swine plague. However this may be, it is a contagious 
blood disease, manifesting itself particularly among the 
young animals, and will continue to do so as long as the 
present premises are occupied. Separate the sick im- 
mediately, and destroy them; place the healthy pigs in 
new and comfortable quarters, ata considerable distance 
from those which have been occupied. Burn or bury- 
deeply the dead. Entirely disinfect the old quarters, 
destroying all rnbbish, hay, straw, wood-work, etc., that 
has come in contact with the disease. In short, stamp 
out the malady. Attempt no medical treatment. 

CUTTING AND INTERFERING.—R. G. Houston, Sussex 
Co., Del., hasa young mare that strikes just below the 
knee, and also interferes behind.—These conditions may 
depend upon weakness or fatigue, but when these be- 
come a habit, they are most probably the result of faulty 
construction of limbs. To remedy these defects, re- 
move a portion of the inside ofthe shoe, which should be 
of equal thickness throughout, or straighten the shoe on 
the inner margin, and after its application, reduce the 
wall or crust to correspond to the shoe. In this way, 
striking the opposite limb with either hoof or shoe is 
avoided. Ofcourse the nails should be placed in front 
of or behind the cutting portion.—There will be no diffi- 
culty in drying up the milk of amare; there being no 
call for the secretion, it will soon disappear. Nature is 
the best guide in such matters. 


IMPEDED RESPIRATION. —C. H. Mitcheltree, Mercer 
Co., Pa., has a mare, eight years old, that puffs and blows 
on exercise, but has no cough.—The animal may have 
some impediment in the nostrils, which may prevent 
free dilation, and the lungs be perfectly healthy, or 
there may be more or less disease of the lungs, causing 
what is known as “thick wind.’’ In either case, the 
animal should not be used for one or more hours after 
feeding, and the food restricted to good sound oats 
and little hay. Green food in moderate quantities 
may be given, or the animal may be turned out to 
pasture. Very little water at a time should be allowed, 
exceptat night. Give regular and gentle exercise daily. 


Wotr Trerets.—J. Boor, Fulton Co., Pa., asks whether 
wolf teeth injure a horse, and what is the cause of them. 
—The teeth which have received this name, are small 
supplementary molars or grinders, which appear in front 
of the true ones, having little or no resemblance to these 
last, and are most frequently shed with the first milk 
molar, and are not replaced. Occasionally they are not 
shed until the animal has passed the age of colthood. 
When retained they are perfectly harmless, and the idle 
stories which connect these teeth with various diseases, 
are but the result of gross ignorance and superstition. 


Bursa Sacks.—R. Drumm, Columbia Co., N. Y., has 
a mare fourteen years old, that has always had wind- 
galls, but these have never troubled her until lately, 
when she became very lame from them.—The treatment 
in such cases is to subdue the inflammation in the parts 
by rest, and by lotions of cold or tepid water, restricted 
diet, and, if necessary, by a gentle purgative. When 
the heat and tenderness have gone, give support to the 
limbs by well applied flannel bandages, moderately 
tight at first, but increasing the pressure afterwards, for 
a portion of the day at least. If lameness continues, 
and there is any hardness like bone, cut off the hair, and 
as a counter irritant rub in mercurial ointment for 
several minutes, by means of a bit of cloth or flannel. 
This may berepeated from time to time. Active blister- 
ing, and even firing, both of which should be done by 
competent hands, may become necessary. Under all 
circumstances entire rest of the animal must be insisted 
upon, and the return to work should be very gradual. 
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MASON 
What a Single Number Contains. 


The wonderful variety, both in matter and illustra- 


tions, presented in a single issue of the American Agri- 


culturist, under the changes and improvements inaugu- 
rated last June, are indicated to some extent by the 
following brief summary of the leading features of this 
November number : 


The portrait of the Founder of the American Agricul- 
turist, the venerabie A. B, Allen, will pleasantly remind 
many readers of the early days of this Journal, while the 
account of a recent visit to him will inform them that he 
has lost none of his love for and devotion to agriculture 
. ..An “ Walks and Talks,” Joseph Harris, besides other 
metters, presents experiments by Messrs. Lawes & Gil- 
bert, in the use of superphosphates upon potatoes, 
giving important results not before published in this 
country .. That farmers owning good mares should 
breed salable work-horses, is enforced by Col. M. C. 
Weld, and illustrated by Forbes, in life-like portraits of 
Percheron and Clydesdale grades. The same writer, in 
“ Among the Farmers,” has useful hints upon Silos, and 
also describes a superior Shorthorn cow... David W. 
Judd, in Editorial Notes, presents matters of interest to 
those living in the West, and to those who contemplate 
going there to establish a home... The peculiarities of 
German Farming are described and abundantly illustra- 
ted by Alfred Trumbull... Trapping Rabbits, which are 
the great pest of the Australian farmer, affords subjects 
for an article and several engravings....The Ailments of 
Domestic Animals are prescribed for by Professor D. D. 
Slade, of Harvard University....J. W. Powell treats of 
Forest Fires, which cause such an annual loss of timber 
«...Timely information on Poultry is given by D. Z. 
Evans, Jr....Shelters for Swine are described by J. M. 
Stahl, of Missouri....That farmers may be legally held 
liable by those they employ, is shown by H. A. Haigh, 


of Michigan....In some far western regions hay is the 
cheapest fuel; the method of preparing it is described 
and illustrated by R. G. Newton, of Dakota....DoctorB. 


D. Halsted writes on Old and New Breeds of Canaries, 
The Ox Bot-fly, The Prize Pugs, Shall we Destroy 
the English Sparrow, and other topics... .The Relation 
of Plauts to Health. and How to Water Plants, are dis- 
cussed by James Sheehan....Elias A. Long describes 
and illustrates the best manner of laying out small Front 
Yards....Doctor George Thurber describes a Fish-kill- 
ing Plant, a New Race of Pears, Fruit Without Flowers, 
tells what Sphagnum is, etc....Seasonable directions for 
the management of Bees, are given by W. Z. Hutchinson, 
of Michigan....Home-made farm conveniences, long a 
characteristic feature of this journal, are here represent- 
ed by several Gateways and Gates, an Improvised Saddle, 
& Clod-crusher, a Wavoa Jack, a Wheelbarrow with 
Springs, etc....Especially timely articles are, Care of 
Pigs in Winter, Watch the Flues, Underdraining in 
Wizter, Hints About Work, etc., ete..!.The Household 
has the usual useful ‘variety; Converting a Closet Door 
into a Wash-stand, is illustrated by Mrs. Busyhand, of 
Mlinois....Mrs. Welsh gives directions for making 
, Several useful and ornamental articles....L. D. Snook, 
of Florida, describes and illustrates as easily made Meat 








Safe....Mary Winchester gives hints on Catering for 
the Sick, and Ethel Stone has notes on Autumn Styles 
in Dress....The Boys and Girls have two stories; one 
by Miss Sage, A Red Letter Day, and one by W. M. Cary, 
who illustrates the doings of some boys and frogs....The 
curious ways of the Marmoset are described and illus- 
trated by J. R. Coryell.... The Doctor Talks about the 
ways of Flies, and an article on Boating and Canocing 
will interest the older boys, while the beautiful picture, 
illustrating it, will please all....In numerous short 
items, including “Chats” and * Basket,” the inquiries 
of many subscribers are answered, and a vast amount of 
information compressed into a small space....A number 
of new Books are noticed, and several important Swind- 
ling Schemes are shown up in the Humbug Columns.... 
There are three full-page, and nearly one hundred other il- 
lustrations by such leading artists as Forbesand Bennett. 





Award of Prizes for Stories. 
ae 
After 4 careful reading, and re-reading of one 
hundred and sixteen stories, sent in competition 
for the prizes offered in the June American Agri- 
culturist, the judges render the following decision : 
Ist Prize, $50, to Jutta M. Port, Summit, N. J. 
2nd Prize, $30, to AGNEs CARR Saag, Brooklyn, N.Y. 
3rd Prize, $15, to Joun R. Coryetn, Brooklyn, N.Y. 
Honorable mention is due to several other com- 
petitors, namely: M. E. Bamford, R. H. Adair, 
8. May Norton, B. Haymond, Daisy H. Clark, 
Gertrude Christian, Mrs. J. Breckinridge, Mrs. 
Walter Mills, Fred Grundy, Miss J. D. Thompson, 
8. E. Boggs, Anna L. Hopkins, Miss Isabel Smith- 
son, and Amelia H. Botsford.—Twenty-eight States 
are represented in the list of competitors, and one 
of the stories comes all the way from New Zealand. 





Chat with Readers. 


—<>>____ 

A Weed for a Name.— W. R.,” Andes, N. Y. Had 
the full name deen given, you would have had an earlier re- 
ply. The plant is Mugwort, Artemisia vulgaris, own 
brother to Wormwood, which, as you suggest, it resembles, 
but differs from it, among other points, in having its leaves 
dark-green above. 


About Meal Worms,—An inquiry in a former number, 
asking how to keep meal worms, is answered by M. Zehler, 
Montgomery Co., Ohio, who says in reference to his ex- 
perience in Europe: “‘ We placed the worms ina box with 
bran, shipstuff, and woolen rags allin tatters. We always had 
as many worms as our nightingales and larks required.” 


A Weed in Oats.—J. Phail, York Co., Pa., sends a 
plant with a milky juice, the root of which is so deep he 
has failed to findit. The plant is Flowering Spurge (Eu- 
phorbia coroliata). Onaccount of its humerous, small, 
white flowers, it is sometimes cultivated as an ornamental 
plant. A succession of hoed crops will probably extermi- 
nate it, but it is very tenacious of life. 


Osage Orange Seeds.—G. Terrill, Jefterson Co., West 
Va., has an abundance of the fruits of Osage Orange, and 
wishes to know how to separate. the seeds. The balls 
should be placed in a heap, where cattle can not reach 
them, and allowed to thaw and freeze all winter. In spring 
they will be found soft and partly decayed, when the seeds 
may be separated by crushing the balls in a barrel or box, 
with a wooden pounder, and washing away the pulp, etc., 
from the heavier seeds. 


‘*Is it Good for Hay ?’?—Chess or Cheat (Bromus 
secalinus),acommon weed, especially in grain fields, isa 
tall, showy grass, and frequently sent us foraname. Those 
who do not know the grass, usually ask as to its value for 
hay. None of the species of Bromus rank high as nutritive 
grasses. The one in question was offered many years ago 
as “* Willard’s Bromus,” but after a thorough trial before 
cattle, swale hay was eaten in preference. It is gn annual, 
sometimes a biennial, and worthless in agriculture. 


Fruit in Missouri. — H. Schultz, Kings Co., N. Y. 
Missouri is an important fruit-growing State, and its Horti- 
cultural Society is showing enterprise in publishing a 
Monthly Report, giving fruit statistics by counties. The 
yield of apples, in the entire State, is fifty-eight per 
cent. of a full crop. The varieties standing highest are: 
first, Ben. Davis; second, Willow Twig; third, Smith’s 
Cider. The grape crop will be only about fifty per cent. of 
the average. The Society will make a large display of 
fruit at the New Orleans Exhibition, 


‘Egyptian Evergreen Millet.’? —C. H. Smith, 
Yellowstone Co., Mont., sends usa specimen of grass, the 
seeds of which he received from California with the above 
name. He would know as to its value, and if likely to be- 
come a weed. The grass in question has several namés, 
but is most extensively known as Johnson Grass, Sorghum 
Halepense. In the Southern States it is highly esteemed, to 
feed green, andas hay. Some parties in Georgia and Ala- 
bama raise it on alarge scale for baled hay. It is hardly like- 
ly to become a troublesome weed in the Northern States. 





Abundant Bloom but no Cherries.—Jas. P. Smith, 
Howard Co., Ind., has several trees which are full of bloom 
each spring, but the fruit falls off by the time it is half 
grown. The loss of fruit may be due to the insect that is so 
destructive to the plum—the Curculio. Spread sheets on 
the ground beneath them, and give the trees a sudden jar. 
Commence this soon after the fruit sets, and if the insects 
are the cause of the trouble, some will be caught, and show 
that the jarring should be continued as long as any fall. If 
not the curculio, lack of nutrition is a probable cause, and 
a moderate manuring may be tried. 


Remedy for Cockroaches.—G. EZ. Teeple, Summit 
Co., Ohio. Pyrethrum powder, whether the imported 
* Persian,” or * Dalmatian,” or that made in California as 
“Buhach,” if persistently used, will free the house of 
cockroaches. Remove everything from the closets, and 
blow the powder, using a small bellows made for the pur- 
pose, into every crack in these, andin the room. The in- 
sects willcome from their hiding places, fall to the floor 
and die, or be too much stupified to move, and may be 
swept up. Repeat the operation every few days, until no 
more, young or old, are observed. 


Preserving Grape Juice.—C. W. Dearborn, Alameda 
Co., Cal. The so-called ‘Grape Milk” is a preparation of 
which the makers hold the secret. Grape-juice can be pre- 
served by treating it the same as fruits are in canning 
them, i. e., bring it to the boiling point, and bottle and 
cork it while still hot. While this would preserve the 
ju‘ce so long as air is excluded, it is probable that fermenta- 
tion would soon commence when it was opened, and in 
contact with the air. We have had no experience with 
salycilic acid as a preserving agent. We should prefer not 
to use it until more is known about its effects on the system. 


A Plant for a Name,.—J. MW. Davis, Essex Co., Mass. 
—The orange-colored slender stems which hang like tangled 
threads upon various wild plants in low places, belong toa 
kind of Dodder, or Cuscuta. There are a number of spe- 
cies, and as it has not yet flowered, we can not say to 
which the one sent belongs. These plants start from the 
seed, and the slender stem soon attaches itself to some 
other plant by means of small sucker-like disks, through 
which it yobs the supporting plant of its nutriment. 
After it is fairly established, the lower part of the stem 
connecting it with the soil dies away, and the dodder hence- 
forth subsists as a parasite. 


Strawberries in Autumn, and Pegging down 
Runners.—F. K. Ripley, Middlesex Co., Mass., sends us 
some strawberries that ripened in September. In a warm 
season, it is not unusual for some of the flower buas, which 
are prepared for next spring, to be forced into flower, and 
even ripen the fruit in the fall. He writes: “I should like 
to tell those readers who have a small bed of strawberries, 
how easy it is to direct the runners, and have them take 
root in the desired place. Take acommon wooden tooth- 
pick (five cents buys a large box), bend it in the middle, and 
with one point on each side of the runner, thrust it into the 
ground. This obviates the use of stones, chips, etc., to hold 
the runners in place.” 


Cloth in Place of Glass.—C. 8S. Tiffany, Putnam 
Co., Fla., asks us how cloth is prepared to use on a cold- 
frame in place of glass. The preparation used by the late 
L. C. Root, of Illinvis, who employed cloth (sheeting), to 
cover frames extensively, was as follows: To one quart of 
linseed oi] ndd one ounce of pulverized sugar of lead, 
and four ounces of pulverizedrosin. Heatin an iron kettle 
until thoroughly dissolved and mixed. Apply while hot to 
the muslin stretched upona frame. Mr. Root said: ‘ En- 
deavor to apply when two successive clear days can be had, 
to dry it well before placing it over the vapor and heat ofa 
bed.” Rings were sewed to the edges of the muslin, fifteen 
inches apart, to hook over small nails driven into the frame. 


Rabbits and Young Trees.—W. H. Cazpenter, 
Livingston Co., Mo., writes us that he is obliged to wrap 
the trunks of ali young fruit trees with some material tc 
prevent the attacks of rabbits, and asks how it would ans- 
wer to use paper saturated with coal-tar. We would not 
advise the use of coal-tar in contact witli the bark of young 
trees, as it is sometimes injurious. The old method was to 
shoot one of the rabbits, cut it open, and rub the trees with 
its flesh. This led to the use of blood, which in some local- 
ities isa common application, and an effective one. Blood 
is procured from a slaughter-rouse, and sprinkled on the 
trees with a swab, made by tying corn-husks to a stick. 
Rabbits have a great dislike to the odor of blood and flesh, 
and any method that will apply these to the trees easily and 
cheaply, may be adopted. 


Agricultural Colleges.—G. E. Teeple, Summit Co., 
Ohio, asks us: “ What is your opinion of sending boys to 
Agricultural Colleges in order to become practical far- 
mers ?”—In our opinion the result will depend somewhat 
upon the college, and more upon the boy. In some States, 
the college fund has been given to institutions which do 
not teach the operations of agriculture, and do not provide 
for, or require manual labor. Some of these are most ex- 
cellent institutions, but whatever else a boy may learn at 
them, he must go elsewhere to be taught to be a “ practical 
farmer.” Frequently a farmer’s boy goes to an Agricultural 
College for the express purpose of learning those things 
which wiil enable him to gain his livelihood in some other 
oveupation than that of his father. This is not the fault of 
the college but of the student. There are a number of 
Agricultural Colleges which teach not only the principles 
of agriculture, but its mechanical operations, and at which 
a boy can become a “practical farmer" if he really so desires, 
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Western Editorial Notes. 


Rapid Growth of Dakota Towns, 

In the Nov. number of the American Agriculturist, of 
last year, we described the rapid growth of Dakota towns, 
through which we had passed while going through the 
centre of the Territory, over the Chicago & Northwestern 
Railroad to the Missouri River at Pierre. We, at the same 
time, desctibed the land fever then prevailing, which 
was equal to the gold craze in California, or the oil fever 
in Pennsylvania. We then journeyed westward from 
Tracy through Huron and Wolsey. This year we pro- 
ceeded further north to Minneapolis, then from Minne- 
apolis journeyed nearly due west to Aberdeen, and then 
southward through Dakota over the Milwaukee and St, 
Paul Railroad. While the furore for purchasing or 
locating lands, has materially subsided, we have 
found towns on this route southward, whose growth 
has been as marvellous as those we last year visited 
while going westward through the territory. 

Aberdeen, located nearly three years ago last June, 
now has a population of three thousand; one Presby- 
terian church, one Methodist, and one Catholic, are built, 
while a Baptist church is being erected. Many of the peo- 
ple are from the Eastern States, and came here to build 
up what they believed would be a very large place in 
the centre of a great agricultural region. 

Warner, ten miles south of Aberdeen, has twenty 
houses, and two large elevators. Stretching out in every 
direction, as far as the eye can reach, the prairie is dotted 
with white houses. There is considerable farm machinery 
lying around the depot at Warner, which should be 
housed by the owners. A good deal of the prairie is also 
broken in the neighborhood of the depot. Proceeding 
south from Warner, we strike an unbroken prairie 
thongh little or no government land remains untaken in 
this vicinity. 

Melette.—Reaching Melette, twelve miles south of 
Warner, we find a village of about thirty houses. There 
isa large frame elevator near the depot. The country is 
level hereabouts, and several buildings are going up. 
Here, as at Warner, there is a good deal of farm machinery 
lying carelessly about the depot. Far away in the distance, 
at the right, the dim outline of two or three villages is 
seen, while the James River appears at the left. Here, 
as at Warner and Aberdeen, the settlers state that they 
have had good crops. 

Ashton.—Proceeding eleven miles further south to 
Ashton, we find a village three years old, of about five 
hundred population, and forty houses. The people here- 

~ abouts are mainly from Iowa and Wisconsin. Thereisa 
Methodist church built, and another church being erect- 
ed. One elevator is built, and another is being con- 
structed. There is likewise an artesian well pear the 
depot. The James River flows not far from the village. 
Redfield.—Nine miles further south we reach Red- 
field, situated on a broad plateau of land; there is a 
large depot here, and a flourishing village of over one 
thousand population. New buildings are going up 
rapidly, and the town is booming. In the October 
American Agriculturist there is an error, so far as this 
town is concerned ; instead of saying railroads one hun- 
dred miles off, somebody omitted the word lands; that 
is, railroad lands one hundred miles off. The Chicago 
and North Western Railroad crosses the Milwaukee and 
St. Paul Railroad here, so that there are two railroads in 
the village. Hard wheat is selling here at sixty cents; 
soft wheat fifty cents a bushel. 
Wolsey.—Passing through the hamlets of Tulare and 
Bonilla, we reach Wolsey, twelve miles south of Aber- 
deen. This thriving village, which was founded only a 
year ago this autumn, now has a population of four hun- 
dred. The people are mostly from Michigan, Wisconsin, 
New York, Indiana, Vermont, and some from Missouri. 
There is one Methodist church built; Catholic and 
Presbyterian church buildings are being erected. A 
branch of the Chicago and North Western Railroad 
crosses the Milwaukee and St. Paul here. There are two 
grain elevators and two coal sheds near the depot. The 
prairie is rolling and unbroken for miles in every direc- 
tion around Wolsey. Hail storms last July cut down the 
crops in this vicinity. There isa fine school-house on 
the hill at the left of the railroad near Wolsey. South of 
Wolsey, wheat and corn were badly cut down last July. 
We have seen many prairié¢ chickens flying on both sides 
of the railroad from Aberdeen down to Wolsey. 
Alpena.—Continuing our journey southward from 
Wolsey, we pass through Virgel and reach Alpena. Al- 
pena has two dozen houses, a big school building, a 
business street, and two handsome buildings being 
erected by the railroad. The land is rolling, with hills in 
f the distance. 

Woonsocket.— Coming still further south ten 
miles, we reach Woonsocket, which is twenty-seven 
miles south of Wolsey. Here another branch of the 




























Milwaukee and St. Paul Railroad coming due cast from 
La Crosse intercepts the division of the same railroad, 
passing from Aberdeen southward to Mitchell, Woon- 
socket was only laid out October, 1883, but now there is a 
population of six hundred people, three banks, two 
newspapers, and three handsome looking blocks. There 
are two churches—one Methodist built, and one Presby- 
terian under way. The brick building in Main street 
presents a fine appearance. The place, altogether, looks 
very thrifty and enterprising. 

Mitchell.—Twenty-seven miles further south, we 
reach the flourishing village of Mitchell, where the 
road coming from the north intercepts the branch of the 
Milwaukee and St. Paul, running nearly due west 
through Prairie du Chien, to the Missouri River at Cham- 
berlain. Mitchell is settled with people from Iowa, Wis- 
consin, Michigan and Illinois. It has six churches, three 
banks, two hotels, and about four thousand population. 
There is cne daily paper here, and three weeklies. Ona 
hill overlooking the village, the Methodists are now erect- 
ing a large university. The City of Mitchell gave the 
land, and the railroad ran the tracks from the main line 
up to the plateau on which the university is erected, for 
transporting building supplies. It also gave the quarry 
stone for the erection of the buildings, which are to be 
very fine. Mitchell is named after the president of the 
Milwaukee and St. Paul Railroad. Turning now due 
east, towards Iowa, we pass through a rolling unbroken 
prairie, crossing the James River, which is invariably 
called the Jim River by the settlers. 

Parker, fifty-one miles east of Mitchell, has an 
oldish appearance. Woods and fences now beginning to 
appear as we move eastward towards the Iowa boundary. 
A few miles further, and we have passed from Dakota 
Territory into Western Iowa. D. W. d. 





Free Information about the Great West. 
— 

The following have signified their willingness to 
give any desired information about lands in their 
respective localities. Their letters were received 
too late to have the particulars incorporated in 
the complete tables, published on pages 476 and 
477 of the Supplement to the October number: 


J. H. Bennett, Pueblo, Pueblo County, Colorado. 

J. A. Tresslar, Bluff Creek, Johnson County, Indiana, 

P. C. Jacobs, Bluff Creek, Johnson County, Indiana, 

John Miller, Bluff Creek, Johnson County, Indiana, 

O. H. Tressiar, Bluff Creek, Johnson County, Indiana. 

W. H. Paddock, Smith’s Valley, Johnson County, Ind. 

A. D. States, Cherokee, Crawford County, Kansas. 

J. M. Clatchy & Co., Sacramento, Sacramento Co., Cal. 

N. R. Burnett, Atalissa, Muscatine County, Iowa, 

J. Y. Spangler, New Bedford, Bureau County, Illinois. 

John F. Wallace, Bismarck, Burleigh County, Dakota. 

Edward Sloan, Bismarck, Burleigh County, Dakota. 

S. J. Scriber, Rochford, Pennington County, Dakota. 

L. Schardon, Walla Walla, Washington Territory. 

R. Olney, Marathon, N. E., Buena Vista, and S. E., 
Clay County, Iowa. 

F. G. Bond, Glyndon, Clay County, Minnesota. 

J. E. Russell, Cleardale, Sumner County, Kansas. 

F. C. Feltz, Ogallala, Nebraska, 

Isaac H. Banthes, Farmington, Washington Territory. 

Chas. Hitchcock, Hitchcock, Beadle County, Dakota, 

S. S. Moffett, Kingsburg, Fresno County, California. 

W. P. Lamphere, Washington, Washington Co., Kans. 

C. A. Cause, Graymont, Livingston County, Illinois, 

Peter Denny, Brewersville, Jennings County, Indiana. 

C. W. Marston, Cedar Junction, Kansas, 

A. P. Crane, San Lorenzo, Alabama County, California. 

C. N. Hull, Parkerville, Kansas. 

Richard Hill, Dayton, Colorado County, Wash. Ter. 

Ophrian Cooper, Ogallala, Keith County, Nebraska, 

Levi Clapp, Woodstock, Vermont. 

H. 8. Cutter, Larkin, Kansas. 

J. E. Yerks, Dwight, Richland County, Dakota. 

D. H. Webster, M. D., Austin, Cass County, Mo. 

I. Miley, Marvin, Kansas. 

I. J. Woolston, Butte, Dakota. 

J. B. Slater, Medical Lake, Washington Territory. 

E. H. Ernst, Olathe, Kansas. 

J. H. Lee, Leisburgh, Stafford County, Kansas. 

R. W._Lee, Leisburgh, Stafford County, Kansas, 

Samuel Mather, Leisburgh, Kansas. 

W.N. McGuire, McCune, Crawford County, Kansas. 

C. N. Udell, Canon City, Colorado. 

F. E. Egge, Decorah, Iowa. 

Nation & Parris, Bridgewater, Dakota. 

A. D. Urquhart, Kenneth, Sheridan County, Kansas. 

L. C. Chase, Netawaka, Jackson County, Kansas. 

M. M. Halleck, Central City, Nebraska. 

F. J. Fowler, Arispie, Pottawatomie County, Kansas. 

Chas, T. Zunich, Grand Harbor, Dakota. 

H. H. Leavitt, Walnut Road, Redwood County, Minn. 

Victor E. Calderwood, Crary, Ramsey County, Dakota. 

J. R. Huffman, Huffman, Indiana. 

J. 8. Turner, Cerro Gordo, Jewell County, Kansas. 

J. E. Horton, La Grace, Campbell County, Dakota. 

Chas. F. Foltz, Fremont, Graham County, Kansas. 

T. K. Long, Mandan, Dakota. 

dames W. Gurney, Dover, McCook County, Dakota. 

John H. Lawrence, Greenleaf, Meeker County, Minn. 

Bell J. Fowler, Lincoln, Placer County, California. 

Konrad Luther, Tooktay, Charles Mix County, Dakota. 

Jas. B. Simpson, Dallas, Texas. 

Wm. J. Urquhart, New Rockford, Foster County, Dak. 

Mrs. 8S. A. Snyder, Angus, Polk County, Minnesota. 

R. H. Hewitt, Los Angeles, California. i 

John F. Barr, Juniata, Nebraska. 
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James McNamara, Diana, Sanborn County, Dakota, 
W. E. Boise, Bellevyria, Steele County, Dakota, 

Allen _C, Whiteman, Murdock, Butler County, Kan 
Jos. B. Gossage, Rapid City, Dakota, ’ = 
F. T. Fairbanks, Hopeville, Ga. 

H. A. Stiles, Pavilion, Wabaunsee County, Kangas 

J. F. Zeoiker, Franklin, Franklin County, Nebraska, 
Martin Allen, Hays City, Ellis County, Kansas 

W. J. Egan, Selish, Missoula County, Mont. Ter, 

Van R. Brown, Arvilla, Ranforks County, Dakota, 
Ed. Sutherland, Minburn, Dallas County, Iowa, 
John C, King, Banning, San Bernardino County, Ca) 
Augustus McPherson, P. M., Bath, Brown County D. T 
M. B. Moyer, Clay Centre, Kansas, ae: 
J. W. Gregory, Sherlock, Finney County, Kansas, 

C. M. Weston & Son, St. James, Minnesota, 

Wm. Dyke, Effingham, Effingham Couuty. Illinoig, 
Sally M. Baker, Cresbard, Folka County, D, T, 

I, C. Martin, Blue Hill, Webster County, Nebraska, 

J. H. Avery, Girard, Crawford County, Kansas, 
Harry Swift, Chapman, Kansas. 

Alex. N. Sayre, Vashon Island, King County, Wash, P 
John _—— —_ neon eam Minn, °° 
Robinson, Watson & Company, Osborne City, Ka: 

A. D. Evans & Company, Axtell, Nebraska, a 
W. L. Griggs, Kirksville, Mo. 

John B. Missamore, St, Clere, Pottawatomie Co,, Kan, 
B. L. Grover, Burrton, Harvey County, Kansas, 
Martin T. Gilbert & Company, Arapahoe, Nebraska, 
J. H. Shugart, Guide Rock, Nebraska. 

M. McCran, Larimore, Grand Forks County, D, . 
Alex. F. Hirize, Wisconsin, Allen County, Kansas, 
John B. Wallbridge, P. M., Frankfort, Spink Co., Dak, 
Luther Armstrong, Wells, Minn. 

W. W. Boddle, Larimore, Grand Forks County, Dakota, 
Robert Dawson, Fairfield, Clay County, Nebraska, 
Alvin Fraizer, Paoli, Orange County, Indiana, 





Catalogues Acknowledged. 


NURSERYMEN. 

H. 8. ANpERson, Union Springs, N. Y.—General list, 
with several new strawberries and other small fruits, 
Colored plate of Duchess grape. 

ELLWANGER & Barry, Rochester, N. Y.—Acatalogue 
of small fruits, one of bulbous flower roots, and a sup- 
plementary list of novelties and specialties. 

GREEN & Co., Rochester, N. Y.—General assortment 
with small fruits a specialty ; all the novelties. 

W. F. Heres, Huntsville, Ala.—Wholesale nurseries, 
Oriental pears a specialty. 

JoEL Horner & Son, Merchantville, N. J.—Smah 
fruits and grape vines, pew varieties. They sensibly 
offer the American Agriculturist as a premium to pur 
chasers of their stock. 

J. T. Lovett, Little Silver, N. J.—General autumn 
catalogue, with special sheets describing the Hansell 
raspberry and Parry strawberry. 

Joun R. & A. Murpocn, Pittsburgh, Pa.—General 
nursery list, and a separate bulb catalogue. 

RanpDo.pu Peters, Wilmington, Del.—An immense 
stock. Peaches, a specialty, are divided by periods of 
ripening into sixteen groups. 

Joun Perkins. Moorestown, N. J.—Very full in fruit 
and ornamental departments, with several novelties. 

Joun Saux, Washington, D. C. — Wholesale list of 
fruit and ornamental trees, greenhouse stock, roses, etc, 


SEEDSMEN AND FLORISTS. 


Benson, MAuLE & Co., Philadelphia, Pa., in a note 
say: ‘we think our seed catalogue superior to any we 
have issued, and equal to that of any other establish- 
ment.” We think so too. 

J. A. Everitt & Co., Watsontown, Pa.—‘A Revo- 
lution in Wheat Growing,” advocates the ‘‘ Martin Am- 
ber,” and gives useful directions. 

D.M. Ferry & Co., Detroit, Mich.—Catalogue of 
bulbs and seeds for fall planting, including winter 
wheats. 

PETER Henperson & Co., Nos. 35-37 Cortlandt St. 
N. Y. City.—Special strawberry catalogue with colored 

late of the ‘‘ Henderson,” and an illustrated bulb cata- 
ogue. 

MACHINERY, LIVE STOCK, & MISCELLANEOUS. 


F. H. Brirt, Ridgeway, N. Y.—Description of his im- 
proved CLeshire pigs. 

Dana WINDMILL Company, Fairhaven, Mass.—De- 
scriptive catalogue of the Dana Centrifugal Governor 
Windmill. 

EastERN MANUFACTURING Co., Philadelphia, Pa~ 
Description of the Granger Fruit Evaporator. 

JAMES GARDINER, Mantua, N. J.—Improved Portable 
Scalding Trough, which may also be used for steaming 
food for stock. 

GoopELL Company, Antrim, N. H.—Peach, Apple, and 
Potato Parers, Cherry Stoners, Hammock Chairs, etc. 

HEEBNER & Sons, Lansdale, Pa.—Level Tread Horse 
Powers, Threshers, Drag Saws, and other Farm Machines. 

Kine & Company, Owego, N. Y.—Describe and illu 
trate their hand-made harness. 

R. L. Orr & Co., Pittsburg, Pa.—‘' Standard” Feed 
Mills, *‘ Ajax Wood-boring Machine, and others. 

Powret, & Doveras, Waukegan, Tl. — Ilustrated 
catalogue of Hunting, Fishing, and Pleasure Boats. 

Satem IRon Works, Salem, N. C.—Describe and ik 
lustrate Hege’s Improved Circular Sawmills. 

L. B. Sttver, Cleveland, Ohio.—Improved Chester 
Hogs, with letters from purchasers. 

SrepMan & Co., Aurora, Ind.—Steam Engines, Hay 
and Cotton Presses, Sawmills, ete. ‘ : 

J. E. Stevens & Co., Chicopee Falls, Mass.—Steven® 
Bicycle Rifle, etc. } 

Witams, CLarK & Co., No. 101 Pearl St., N. ¥. Cite 
—High Grade Bone Fertilizers. 
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—" ~~ ets m4 . 
— SEWING MACHINES GIVEN Away.—We are in- AMAGIC LANTERN 
ta, formed that good two-thread sowann malnes ieken. A N CG 6 O-S Wi s Ss ELECTRIC ENGINE 
from private families as part payment for the Willcox MUSICAL BOX 
ansag, & Gibbs Automatic, are being given away by the MILK-MAID BRAND. . 
Company to needy and deserving women furnishing or STEAM ENGINE a 
satisfactory references. If required to pack or re- | For particulars hows to elnas ONE snd 3 
sas, . ge! , 7 : ig and Or 
at pat, they ChAIE® further perticular should‘wrte > sites! aOR oReRe eerie 
i ersons desiring fur ; see ‘ 4 Co. r 
to the Willcox & Gibbs 8. M. Co., 658 Broadway, , For Infants and Invalids: deiphia, Be MAGIO TERN WANT 
a, New York City. ad Recommended by leading 
, Cal, Caution to Dairymen. Physicians throughout the 9 
y,D.T, Ask for Wells, Richardson & Co.’s Improved world. It consists of choice : : 
Butter Color, and take no other. Beware of all imita- cooked cereals, refined wheat @ 
‘ tions, and ‘of all other oil colors, for every other one is lia- gluten, and Condensed Milk, 9 
is ble to become rancid and spoil the butter into which it is and contains the property of P 
) put. If you cannot get it write to us at Burlington, Vt., to diastase, which converts the r, ') * 
ka. know where and how to get it without extra expense. Thou- starch in the Food into soluble 
sands of tests have been made, and they always prove it and easily digested dextrine 
ash, 'F the best. ‘ and sugar,when used according i Q U | D PA | N I S 
‘ = to the directions. It is notonly 
Cangas, ONE TRIAL OF CHILDREN’S SHOES TRADE MARK. gnyaluable for SICK and Are the purest, finest, richest, most durable and jeneonomi. 
. th the a 7 cal paints ever made for structural purposes. Samples 0 
with TRADE princes iinet uel tr = iy "ee colors and Descriptive Price List free by mail. 
ey more well children are fed with it, fewer From American Agriculturist, November, 1880. S 
aske, Oo will become feeble. Untilthe period of dentition ‘* We can gladly refer the reader to our 
ss the BEST substitute for MOTHER’S MILK is recommendations of this firm and its 
a & a ee ae | the ANGLO-SWISS CONDENSED MILK. paints in the past.” 
% rrr . 
a THE Anglo-Swiss Condensed Milk werenaa. ene 
r I] 4 - 
Dakota, BLACK TIP ON THEM, will convince g &. STRUCTURAL DECORATION,” 
<a, Parents of their VALUE. ; Is the BEST and CHEAPEST ee ; ; : 
\. USE with illustrations of prominent buildings and other struc- 
FOR GENERAL 5 a : 
' And has a LARGER SALE than all other brands tures painted with our paénis. 
Cuff Buttons, Watch Chains antes ROOF, CAR, AND BRIDGE PAINTS. 
J - ANGLO oak and Milk | Convenient & In Seyencolors. Are especially adapted for outbuildings, 
‘Watches and Jewelry, Many Oterent seis, a _ _- SWISS | coft d Milk } Economical. barns, fences, and for iron and rough woodwork. 
d for circular. JTMMING ce ey St., N. Y. ofiee an 
ral lis q 33 Million Tins of these goods sold in . The best in the este’, Sulaena® Gas cont 
reali Vi FS YL SOLD BY DRUGGISTS AND GROCERS GENERALLY. in all climates, ‘Easily applied by anyone. 
saad ofr PLASTIC STOVE LINING. 
d a sup- ; Composed of Asbestos and other fire-proof materials 
py prepared ready for use,and can be easily applied. It 
ortment Z is invaluable for lining Cooking and Heating Stoves, 
Furnaces, Ranges, etc., and for repairing steve and flue 
ita joints, broken fire-brick, etc., etc. 
ASBESTOS BUILDING FELT, 
—Smah 
sensibly 











For interlining frame buildings, floors, etc. It is wind, 
dust, and strictly fire-proof. 


Send for Full Descriptive Catalogue, Sampies, etc., etc. 


H. W. JOHNS Manufacturing Company, 


No. 87 MAIDEN LANE, NEW YORK. | 


SoLE MANUFACTURERS of Genuine Asbestos Liquid Paints, 

Roof Paints. Rocang, Steam Pipe and Boiler Coverings, 
Piston and Packing, illboard, Fire-Proof Paints,Cements, 
Coatings, etc., etc. 









er: The BEST COMPOUND 


a EVER INVENTED FOR 
as WASHING CLOTHING, 


9 list of sndeverything else, in Hard or Soft Wa« 


sand Price List‘ 


of Men’s & Boys’ 


CLOTHING 





THE BEST INCUBATOR FOR EVERYBODY IS THE 








ge8, etc, ter, without danger to fabric or hands. oe WwW HIT EM OUN TA IN, lar 
Saves Labor, Time, and Soap, amaz-= FURNISHING GOODS, se ee ng Trays, OD yf sty or iiiatrated Cate. 

<a ingly, and is of great value to housekeepers, pede ted READY, and will be logue of Incubators, Brooders, &c. Address, 

o any We Bold by all Grocers—but see that vile Counter. sessbiiatied ance aes a senleandannanmancich Fataxnacknaie nau 

stablish- feits are not urged upon your. PEARLINE Wanamaker 

A Revo- is the only safe article, and always bears 

cin Ane the name of JAMES PYLE, New York. & Brown, 





Oak Hall, Philadelphia. 


Business College, Writing and 
om Shorthand School in the land, 
° sis a PROFUSELY ILLUSTRATED 
andt St. CLEVELAND, O. wilCe = AND EXHAUSTIVE CATA- 
1 colored f LED t-~ LS ton ae Qa LOGUE OF Superior Gold 
yal cate + ganization in 1852. QC! 6. SON Spectacles, Eye Glasses 


Circulars and Catalogue free. Q * (F and Chains, Microscopes,Tele- 
2Ovez 

















































NBOUS. you wanta $30 26 Shot Repeating Rite gw ecopes, Magic Lanterns, Op- 
an x 2 
f his im- 5 for $15, 8$30 Breech Loading Shot Gun weeny era Glasses, Barometers, 
for $16,a $12 Greeny go PE ra? Thermometers, Drawing In- 
y Magic Lant or 8 r » 9 
ass.—De Gold $25 watch for. oa Ay tN ga StS Silver Watct paar vge a Ano Kato” (What 
Governor od $8. ho ean get any of these articles Free ; < is it?) Free, on mention of this 
you w: evote a few ours of your lelsure aor , ’ 
Pa A — inn Thee neumving dict fo tava and mureing mothers 
i ae cure: x01 9 OSE WN Ee OT 27 A I OE EE EE J 4 
" Sidicainenecs, A gentionan merkine HONOGRAPHY OK PHONETIC SHORT-HAND. | Keeps in all climates. Commended by Physicians. Sold 
Portable ae ml ae minutes work ;a boy Péstalonue of wees by a coe alphabet and py tA mi Seas ar our Book on the Care and Feeding 
Poi years old secured a watch in one day; ustrations for beginners sent 0} D on. aress . » * 
steaming sentiots as others have done nearly as a ure pores _— Phonexraphic Institute, Cincinnati, Ohio. DOLIBER, GOODALE & CO., Boston, Mass. 
ag ic Lantern you can start a business that w ay 
you from $10 to $50 every night. Send at once for our Iil- — ee ane RAE Bi di ee om, 
pple, and ae ——— . eg a hag noe ek ge ; 
a! 0, evolvers, S 3 i t tro. , 7H -- 
re, cm nomical Telescopes, Welagraph instrament. Type Writers, eT Hh) Hi) M A H E R G R O S H S 
ad Horse Organ Accordeons, Violins, &c., &c, It may start you on MT 
Machines. fe road | WORLD, MANUEACTURING CO., “ 3-Blade Yankee Whittler, 
and illus to weulth, 22 Nassau Street» New York. 





Cut gives the exact size. Blades file-tested, 


: and replaced free if soft or flawy. Price 
rd” Feed 20 Hidden Name 10 cts. ml by mail, §1,6for§5. BOY'S KNIFE, 
nacks 50c., va au n an , 9 x 
Mia holding flowers on each. 60 New Ime , "9 wy iting’. 23¢-; strong %blade, 50c.; COL- 
[iustra ported Embessed Chromos 15c DYN NSN MT * ORADO STOCK KNIFE, 3-blade,-$1. 
Zoats. 4 packs 50 cts. (not embossed edge as on i HHH Hl] } Pein i Y 
Q@uEEne i) 


il- hose advertised for 10c. but each flower = HUNTING KNIFE, $1, 

pe and OE Bemente hese inn ea neletely embossed) Dey ! Moon nn Ladies’ 2-blade Pearl, 50c. 
2 Sam ustrated Premium List &c, sen J 

a coat witheach order. CAPITOL CARD CO., Hartford, Conn. f —_ ahi 10 cents extra guarantees 








safe delivery. 
‘. 48 Page List free, also 
ines, Hay we. No Better Offer This Century. nen 04 pee Basen: 
ANOS.—Warranted_ Good—$196 and_ $290. MAHER & GROSH 
a ; ORGANS.—War ~d Good—S3s d $90. 
Stevens bg Writers DICK ING ONS COo me Uniterelty ace, NY CUTLERS, 


Toledo, Ohio. 
WY. city. Directly to the people. 9 




















BEAUTIFUL FLOWERS. 


HYACINTHS, CROCUS, 
TULIPS, LILIES, 
NARCISSUS, &e. 


Our beautifully illustrated Catxlogue of the above, with 
full directions for culture, to which is added a list of Smail 
Fruits— Winter Flowering Plants for house culture. Agri- 
cultural Seeds and Garden Requisites—74 pages, mailed to 
all applicants. 


B. K. BLISS & SONS, 
34 Barclay Street, New York. 





Free to All. 


Our new Fall Catalogue of Seed’ Whest, Bulbs, Plants, 
Small-Fruits, etc. Send us your address at once on postal, 
as you ought to have it before purchasing anywhere. 

BENSON, MAULE & C@., Phila., Pa. 


EARLIEST 
HANSELL Siicur' eed 

Most profitable RASPBERRY yet 
produced, Send for full account. 


® SWIALL FRUITS! 
#3 Aili valuable varieties. A superior 
aaa stock of FRUIT TREES. Bril- 
#liantly illustrated estat lag ling 
telling how to PTLittle Silver 
uittle ver, 
’ VETTX New Jeracy. 
a Introducer of Cuthbert Raspberry. 











h and Expenses. Men wanted to 
sell” NU RSERY STOCK. Address 
dD. H. PATTY, Nurseryman, Geneva, N.Y. 


$40 5 








SEEDS 


POP CO 
115, 117 & 119 Kinzie St. 


oe 104, 106, 108 & 110 Michigan St. 


ALBERT DICKINSON, 


Dealer in Timothy, Clover, Flax, Hungarian, Millet, Red Top, Bla 
Grass, Lawn Grass, Orchard Grass, Bird Seeds, &c. 


“OFFICE, 115 KInzrE St., 
CHICAGO, ILLy 





FRUIT TREES. | 
GRAPE VINES. 
SMALL FRUITS. 


An immense stock. Splendid Assortment. 


$I SETS. 





Send for Catalogue free. 50th year. 
THE STORRS & HARRISON CO., Paincsville, Lake Co., Ohio. 


ORNAMENTAL TREFS, 
PLANTS AND BULBS. 


SHRUBS AND ROSES. 


Warranted true, Remarkably cheap—40 CHOICE 


500 Acres. 21 Greenhouses. Address 








BULBOUS ROOTS. 


Our New Autumn Catalogue of 
DUTCH BULBS, PLANTS, and 
SMALL FRUITS, beautifully illus- 
trated, is now ready, and wi!l be mailed to 
all applicants. It contains a complete list 
and represents a large, well-grown and 
selected stock. Our Flower Seed List will 
be found replete with the best strains of 
Primula, Calceolaria, Pansy, Smilax, Apple 
Geranium, and other Flerist’s Seeds of 
new crop. 

HENRY A. DREER, 
Seedsman and Florist, 
714 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 


Dutch Bulbs 


NEW AND RARE WINTER FLOWERING 
PLANTS, NEW FRUITS, &c. 

BULBS.—Large importations, direct from 
the veut and eae in Hojland. First quality Bulbs, Beau- 
tiful Hot-house Plants, Palms, Orchids, Roses, &e., well 
grown, cheap. New Pears, new Peaches, 1 ew Cherries, 
new Grapes, new Strawberries, &c., with a large stock of 
aH kinds of Fruit Trees, Shrubs, &c. Catalogues mailed to 

applicants JOHN SAUL, Washington, D. C. 


ORIENTAL PEARS) — 


alty. 200,000 LeConte 
Kie By Equal in ees 
fit to the Orange, Really blight proof 
only on their own roots. Catalogue, 
with facts, Free; Peen To and 
Honey Peaches. A large, gen- 
eral assortment of nt Trees. 
——s Ww. ELKES, Man- 
Huntsville Nurseries, 
He IWwESVIL LE, ALABAMA, 


STARK NURSERIES. 


The Oldest in theWest. Established 1835. 300 Acres. Trees, 
Small Fruits, Vines, Shrubs, Roses, Root Grafts. Stocks, 
Soodiinss, oung Ornamentals, etc. "Unequalled stock of 
New an re varieties, including the wonderful Mari- 
anna, the earliest, best, and most beautiful of plums; as 
nearly curculio- roof as any variety known. TREE & 

our Specialty. Fruit, Ornamental, and Ever 9 
green Planters supplied at wholesale prices. Address, 


STARK & CO., Louisiana, Mo. 


VINE Po’ keepsie Red, Ul- 

ster Prolific, Fran- 
cisB.H axe es,Moore’s Early, 

and all the best new and old varie- 

ties, truetoname. New Straw- 

berries, Raspberries, etc. 




















MARLBORO 2S fonwena toe Merenantvilic.N J. 
Piants of Best Quality. 
Warranted true fo name 
j RA F ES live fe 
Largest Assortment of 
old and new varieties. At 
dozen rates, free by mail. 
Ities._ Send Mi orf pred edddwees 
te Promising Nor t Son « MEK 
a ‘s BUSHBEROe Saleves Co., Mo. 
IF YOU WANT TO KNOW on about JOHNSON GRASS 
send to UARTERS for Pam niet. ddress 
; POST, Postb' Co., Alabama. 








west THE LARGEST 
“3 And Most Beautiful 
Early Pear. 


Ripening in Central New York early in 
July, and Seils at High Prices. Send for 
history of Original Tree, 100 yrs. 
4 old. (2 Headquarters for Kiefer 

Pears, Parry sSirawberries, Wilson, 
Jr.» Blabkberries, 


boro Ri one wehieg ome ineg Parry, Parry P. 0. WN. J. 


FOR SALE. 


P+ 4 2,000 OBER RY JSEEPLINGS. l year. 100,- 
ERRY and LA VERSAIL LLES CUR- 
were 2 years, fine; Also a full assortment of 
at Nursery Stock. Address, 
STEPHEN HOYT’S SON, New Canaan, Conn. 


: } LUUMING H uN by F. K. ‘PHaNIx. 











Incorporated 1883 


NURSERY C0 We offer for the 
8 Fall Trade a very 
BLOOMINGTON, ILL. overs eseription 


severy_ description 

f Fruit 4 Orname ntal Trees. Cataloguefor 
Fall of 1884 now ready and mailed on appli- 
cation. GOO ACRES. 123 Greenhouses 


PPLE AND PEACH TREE 


10,000 choice Applet trees,2&3 yrs. old, 5to7ft. 

50,000 Peach trees, 5 to 6 feet, i year from bud. 

Fine lot Early Richmond & other kinds cher: 
ries, 1 &2yrs. Grape-vines & other Small Fruitsin 
variety. 100,0 02-year-old Asparagus Roots, Large stock 
of Shade & Ornamental Trees. Send for Catalogue. 
Ss. 5S. E. ROGERS & SON, Mt. Holly, Burl. Co., N. Je 


To Nurserymen. 


Write for 











Peach Pits, Apple, Pear, Osage Orange, etc, 


prices. Address 
JOHNSON & STOKES, Seedsmen 
1114 Market St., Philadelpt. ia, Pa, 


THE DINGEE & CONARD CO’S 
BEAUTIFUL EVER-BLOOMING 


ROSES 


establishment maki 
isiments grow. 


_ bloom rlivered sag 





Se 
‘ot Plants ‘putable for tates 
paid,to any pos ce, 
four rghoice,s all peeled, for $13 
or $2; 9 for$ 3_26 for $4; 35 for $5; 75 for 
3. 100 for $13. Our NEW ‘SUIDE = compiae @ 
Fi O;,19¢ the Rose, 70 pv, veleqantly illustrated Ys"-Ee, 

THE DIN 


CON Cc 
Rose Growers, ‘West Grove, Chester se Pa. 


18,000 Carpenters and Farmers 


how use vur Late Make Filers to file saws, so they 

will cut faster than ever. Teeth all of equal nize, 
Pitch and Bevel. Single one sent free on recelpt of $2.50. 

where no Dealer keeps them for sale. A discount to Dealers 

or others wishing to sell. For Illustrated ns, Testi- 

monials from persons who use em, etc., 
TH & BRO., New Oxf ord, Penna. 

Post-Office many Orders make payable at Gonyibate, Pa. 


f2 foros varieties, 
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- OVEMERE, 





HOW THE FARM PAYS 


William Crozier and Peter Henderson, 


Just issued. A new work of 400 pages, 
235 illustrations. Sent postpaid for $2. 50, Tables 
Contents, showing scope of the work, mailed on a 
ree ey Agents wanted for this the most compre- 
ensive book on American farming ever issued, 


PETER HENDERSON & CO., 


35 & 37 Cortlandt Street, New York. 


GARDEN TOOLS 


Most of our readers are well 
aware that Mr, J. C. VAUGHAN a 
ee ee (42 LaSalle St.), has long 
made a specialty of everything in 
this line. Werite for LIST of all Lan 
bor-Saving Implements before you 
buy again. Hie Ships Everywhere, 


FAIRVIEW NURSERIES. 


ESTABLISHED 1835 
Potted and Layer Strawberry Plants. New Peach, John 
Haas. All kinds fruit trees, and small fruit plants; hand. 
some stock Peach trees, and Osage Orange specialties. Price 
List free. Address JOHN PERKINS, Moorestown, N.J, 











VARTERS G&S 


cS°-PEAR HEAD 
: RUIT TREES, 


.PEAOH and other 


Po’keepsie, Ulster, 
NIAGARA, Hayes, 


APE 


new GR 
CURRANTS, &e. (7° Catalogue free. 
Jd. 8. ——- Moorestown, N. J. 








~ PEACH TR EE Suitea to all sections. 

5 tek a TREES, ex- 

ES long-keeping varieties. leffer and Le Conte 

Pears. Full line of all inden of Nursery Stock cheap. 

Trees, Grape Vines, Small Fruit, and other Plants by 
mail. Catalogue, 80 pages, showing how and what to Dlant, 


Freee RANDOLPH PETERS, Wilmington, 





SMALL FRUIT PLANTS. 
Grape Vines, Fruit Trees, &c. 


A superior stock of all the leading varieties of one Fruits, 
both new and old, at re asonable rates. Catal ey free, 





Address IRVING ALLEN, Springfield, Mass, 
SMALIL FRUITS!!! 


all the new and standard varieties 
at popular prices. Fall is by far the best time to 
plant. Catalogue free. Address, 


H. G. CORNEY, 


Cornwall-on-Hudson, N. Y. eS. P. R O E. 


A choice assortment of 


Successor to 





IThe GREAT NEW QUINCE 
‘“MEECH’S PROLIFIC,” 


the most wonderful of all new fruits. 
Supply depot of Mulberry Trees for the U.S. 
— ‘anada. Send for Circulars. See page 328, 
@ Aug.No. HANOE & BORDEN, Rumson Nurseries, 
Red Bank, N. J., and 31 F ulton St., New York. 








Marlboro — Plants. « 


Get the genuine from one of the Original Share Holders. 
Now ready for delivery in quantities to suit. Address 
J. A, HEPWORTH, Mariboro, Ulster Co., N.Y. 





Ne Ononpba@a F. F. Table and Dairy Salt. The Pur- 
« est, Strongest, Best and C heapest Salt made. War- 
ranted as pure as any. T riumphant everywhere. At 
Buffalo in the State test of 67; at the New York Butter 
and Cheese Exchange test, ’75; at the Milwaukee Grand 
Union Dairy Exchange lair, 83, taking all the leading 

: premiums and sweepstakes but one, tying its wht on 

Sole manufac- 


T turers, 7 MERICAN DAIRY SALT 
Co., L. Address, 


J. W. BARKER, Sec’y.. 
Syracuse; N. 


that, over four form competitors. 





Ne Va. and N. C. Peach Seed. A supply of No.1 
each seeds now on hand. Such ag we use for our own 
stock, and the best obtainable. Dry seeds this fall, in lots of 
10 bush. and over, $1.25 per bush. Small lots $1. 5). Packed 
free. Also, frosted seed next spring. For particulars, address 
CHAS. BLACK & BRO., Hightstown, N. J. 





BOWKER’S 
Hill and Drill Phosphate with Potash, 


A general Fertilizer for all crops, and low in 
price. Send for Pamphlet. 


BOWKER FERTILIZER C0., Boston and New York. 


AB ARE CHANCE, pZAMILY BIBLES, 


Photograph Albums. 
Send for Circulars. Prices Reduced. Big di scount $0 


agents. H.L. WARREN & CO., 1117 Chestnut St., Phils., 
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MILL MANUFACTORY. 
Established 1851. 


GRIST MILLS OF FRENCH BUHR STONE. 





—— 
Portable Mills for Farmers, etc. 


18 Sizes and 
‘Styles. Over 3.000 in use. $100 and upwards. ce 
pieve Mill and Sheller $115. A boy can grind and ro 
order. Adapted to any kind of suitable power. Complete 


Flouring and Corn Mills. ALL SIZES. Send for Pamphlet 
-on Mills. NORDYKE & MARMON CO., 
Indianapolis, Ind. 


THE ROSS 


ENSILAGE & FODDER CUTTERS. 








These Cutters are guaranteed to be the best in the world. 
-Any one wishing to buy a cutter, is at liberty to try one of 


ours in competition with any other make in the world be- 
fore buying, nd if it does not prove superior in every way, 
it may be returned. We guarantee perfect satisfaction or 
no sale. Please send for our Illustrated Circular before 
you buy a Cutter. Our new and yaluable book on Ensilage 
sand Silos is now ready, and Ww be sent free to any address 
upon application. . ROSS & Cco., 
tz-Mention this paper. Fulton, N.Y. 





Big Giant Sheller Attachment 


This is THE ONLY MACHINE IN EXISTENCE THAT 
WILL SHELL AND GRIND THE CORN AND SIFT THE 












MEAL in one operation, MAKING GOOD FAMILY MEAL, 
It also grinds corn and cob, and wa 2eeass 
small grain. The Sheller can be re- 7a55 ~2 
moved and a Feed Cutter put in its ; O42 ea02 
place, and Hay, Straw, or Corn S=a on® 
Stalks can be cut for feed. r $38 } 58 
fail to send for price and descrip- “§25°a 
tive circular to the manufac- Pe PER 
turers of Big Giant Feed Mills, mi oes 
ofse a 
bat 









HEEBNER’S PATENT 


Level Tread Horse Power 
WITH SPEED REGULATOR. 


Heebner's Improved Little Giant Thresh- 
ing Machine. 

No other Power is as powerful and easy for the horses. 
The Level Lags and Speed Regulator are the most valuable 

rovements ever made in horse powers. See that you 
et Heebner’s, any other with level lags wil) be an infringe- 
Ment upon our patents. 

The Little Giant has more good points than any other 
Thresher. None can do work as fast, nor any better, and 
none are better made. Union Feed Cutter, Drag and Cireu. 

ws,etc. Send for Illustrated Catalogue. 
HEEBNER & SONS, Lansdale, Pa. 





Send for 
Catalogue 
an 


ATLA 


NEWNORKS 


Prices. 





INDIANAPOLIS, IND., U. S. A. 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


ENGINE 
WORKS 












STEAM ENGINES & BOILERS. Jillian 











Wa 7A YAPIUS, Pye Carry Engines and Boilers in Stoct. 
oS Sa for immediate deiivery. 








UNIVERSAL 


Pulverizes ever beengg lh voi | soft, sticky » and 
gummy. Grain, ‘9 ae Clay, Ghano, 
Cotton Seed, Bark, c. wonderful ma- 
chine for grinding a Oats, Feed, &c., &e. 
Steam Engines and Boilers of all sizes, for Farm: 
ers’ and Manufactureis’ — lowest prices. 
Send for Circular. Addre 

10 Barclay Street, New York. 


The hexnic 
ia I WK 








——TS 


LIGHTNING 
HAY KNIFE 


Is THE 


EST 


ey KNIFE IN THE WORLD ! 


co To Cut HAY & STRAW 
= the Mow, Stack, or 


undle. 
To Cut CORN STALKS 
? or BALE 





¥ 





“HAY KNIFE | 










wr Silo Toc OAT and 
=| Ditching 4 ae and Mea- 
FE) dows, severing grass roots, and 
cutting off os roots an inch 
throu us ly Farmers havin 

any of this work to do, should no 

be without a Lightning Hay Knife, 
Pand would not, after an hour's trial. 
pA you a food only a horse or cow, it will 
OU to have a Lightning Hay 
rar -, cut fresh hay from the side a, 

the mow or stack, instead-of pitching from 
, where it is dr drying up and losing 
ji ualities. S to use a 
2 Tightone ay Knife A ¢ | of Clingy 
Clover Hay into sections. so_as to pitch o 

7 easily. Thisis THE KNIFE which Cuts 
Ey Frozen Hay readily. Manufact’d only by 


HIRAM HOLT & CO. ‘sie! W’S0%: 


For sale by Hardware Merchants & the trade generally 


LIO AG CUTTER 


THE BEST es ff 
Ensilage and Fodder 
CUTTER made. Also 
GALE’S CYLINDER 

and LEVER CUTTER. 


We make, besides, the old 
and popular self-sharpen- 
n 


TEED CUTTER, 


For full description send for illustrated _ 
circulars and Price List. Address 


THE BELCHER & TAYLOR AGRICUL- 
TURAL TOOL CO., Chicopee Falls, Mass. 


THE PNEUMATIC 


FRUIT DRIERS, 
Pony the natural fruit and vegetable 













“the ‘most rapid evaporation, with least 


“Mace in ALL SIZES, for farm or 
factory use. 

We also manufacture the best Evapo- 
rators for making 


JELLY 
from Cider, without sugar or any for- 
e substance. 
end for Descriptive Circulars and 
Testimonials. 


Vt. Farm Machine Co., 


Bellows Falls, Vt. 


VAPORATING FRUIT 


Full treatise on improved 
methods, yields, profits. Bie 
and gene statistics, F 


AMERICAN MAN’F’G CO. 


Box O, WAYNESBORO, PA, 














Pamphlet sent free. 
AUTOMATIC 
FRUIT DRIER. 


DEITZ 
Manufacturing Co., 
Middletown, Pa. 











TRIUMPH ENGINE. 


ae ahapted for | urposes require 
ing light power. Wrou iron boilers— 
tested, inspected an pea ~ 
ble to the purchaser. Guarantee 
represented. Ready to run as soon as 
received. 








3 Horse PowER, $250.00. 
— bs 300.00. 
(RE - 375.00, 
“ ‘ 500.00. 
— Write to 


Paige Mf’g Co., 


340 & 342 State Street, PAINESVILLE, 0. 


GORTON FEED STEAMER. 


Simple, cheap. For cooking food for Horses, Cattle, 
Hogs. Sweatin Tobacco Laundry Use, etc. It has no Equal. 
Address, GORTOY STEAMER M’F’G CO., Montrose, Pa. 


C'S BEST FARM GR GRI T MILL 


a i ar 
> Weal a and Bi Bove = 
_for “They tal LESS 
OWnit, . I Tore Wor 

more durable than an. any 








orse ‘Power, with Level 

Tread, Threshers and Cleaners, 

Feed Cutters, Circular Saws, etc, 

w. L. BO YER & BRO., Philadelphia, Pa.' 


BULLOCK’S UNDER RUNNER. 


FRENCH BURR 
Farm and Plantation Mill. 


The following sizes of Mills kept in 
stock, or furnished on short notice: 
12in., 14in., 16in., 18 in., 20 in., 22 in., 

in., 26 in., in., 42in., 48inw | 
ee Prices from $85. 00 upwards. For 
~~ Circulars, address 











MONARCH AND YOUNG AMERICA 


- Gorn and Oob Mills 
Only nills made with 
CAST CAST STEEL GRINDERS 
Warranted superior to 
any in use, for all purpos- 
zes. Will grind faster, run 
= easier and wear longer. 
Satisfaction b 
= Also Hay Presses, Corn 
amg Feed Cutters, 
> Horse Powers, etc. 

Send for circulars ; “and atom M anfactured by. 

WHITMAN AGRICULTURAL CO., St. Louis, Mo- 


Harrison's STANDARD GRINDING MILLS! 


ORSE or HAND POWER. 
a oo sing er great capacity an 
durability. Every Mill warrant 
to do just what we claim for it. 


Send for new Illustrated Cat- 
alogue. Address 


THE EDWARD HARRISON 
MILL 00, 


New Haven, Conn. 


QUAKER CITY 


Double Reduction Grind- 
ing Mill. or Core and 
Cob, Feed and Table Meal. 
Drew ist Prem. Pa. State 
Fair. Send for Circular. 


= §6A. W. STRAUB & CO., 
/ 9797 Filbert St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
For New England and New 
. York, addre 
1103 ohn ‘Sts, New York City. 


GRIND YOUR OWN BONE, 


Meal, Oyster Shells & Corn 
z nthe $85 HAND MILL (Ff. Wilson’s 
al nice 100 per cent. more made in 
Sain RAISE: AP Sewreh eine ontpeilane™ 
je estimon 8 \e 
Mills. Circulars AVTLSON BROS., Easton, Pa. 
\ V A NTED DEALER to send $1.00 fora sam- 
ple pf our Weeden Blade Grain and Futate Scoop. 
oes not cu ne u 
Sent to any address upon receipt of $1.00. AGENTS 


. . ROWLAND & CO.. 
WANTED. B. Fauktord, Philadelphia, Pa, 





























EVERY FARMER AND GRAIN 


- K. BULLOCK, ’ 
1361 Ridge Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. 4 
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— TED 


9 STANDARD 24 
FEED MILL 


MANUFACTURED BY 
R.L.ORR & CO./ 
LIMITED, 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 


Improved 1884. ~ 4 
Price Reduced. ——— iN =] 
Send for Circular. SS # 





Corn and Cob Mills, 18 size 
all kinds of power. Wi ~d 
ar do as good work as Buhr 
stone,and to give satisfaction. We guar- 
antee them to do all we claim for them. 
Will give a trial of ten days, and if not 
represent can be returned at our 
expense. AMERICAN GRINDING MILL 
CO., 81 & 83 N. Clinton 8t., Chicago, Ill. 
&2Send for Catalogue and Price List, 





















\t —S—— J 
Iron Levers, Steel Bearings, Brass TARE BEAM. 
JONES, HE PAYS THE ARE Chae. 
Soldontrial. Warrants 5 years. Ail sizes as lowe 
For free book, address 


JONES OF BINGHAMTON, 


BINGHAMTON, N. Y. 





panic 





~ Address, TAYLOR MFC. CO. 


Chambersburg. Pa 
THE DAVIS 


f\ow'.| STUMP PULLER 


Please Mention this Paper.) 













Received Centennial Medal. 
Is now in use in Canada and 
nearly every part of the U. 8. 
LIFTS 20 to 50 TONS. 
Stands on runners, worked by two 
Sizes. Prices $35 to 
Circulars free. Manufac- 
BI y H. L. BENNETT, 
Westerville,Franklin Co. Obio, 


SCROLL 


SAWYER. 


This beautiful three-shelf Bracket 
attern, size 18x21, and a large num- 
r of Miniature Designs for Seroll 
Sawing, will be sent. pot pe on 
receipt of 15 cents. Or send 6 cents 
Mm for I/lustrated Catalogue of Scro)l 
Saws, Lathes, Fancy Woods, Me- 
chanic’s Tools, Small Locks, Fancy 
Hinges, Clock Movemements, etc. 
A complete stock, and great in- 
ducements offered. 
State where you saw this adver- 
tisement. Address, 
A. H. POMEROY. 
216-220 Asylum St., Hartford, Conn. 






















LAS of education wanted on SALARY in every 
city and village. A FEW wanted to travel. NO cap- 


ital required TYLER & CO., Detroit, Mich. 


Books 3 Cents Kach. 


The following books are published in neat pamphlet form, many 
of them handsomely illustrated, and printed from clear, readable 
type on good paper: Manual of Etiquette for Ladies and 

mtlemen, @ guide to politeness and good breeding, giving the 
rales of modern etiquette for all i The Standard Let- 
ter Writer for Ladies and Gentlemen, a complete guide to 
correspondence, giving plain directions for the composition of let- 
ters of every kind, with innumerable forms andexamples. Win- 
ter Eventing Recreations, 4 large collection of Acting 
Charades, Tableaux, Games, Puzzles, etc., for social gatherings, 
private theatricals, and evenings at h me; illustrated. Dia- 
logues, Recitations and Readings, a large and choice col- 
lection for school exhibitions and pubiic and private entertain- 
ments. Parlor Magic and Chemical Experiments, 2 
book which tells how to perform hundreds of amusing tricks in 
magic and instructive experiments with simple agents. The 
Home Cook Book and Family Physician, containing hun- 
dreds of excellent cooking receipts aud hints to housekeepers, also 
telling how to cure all manner of common ailments by simple 
home remedies. Manners and Customs in Far Away 
a very interesting and instructive book of travels, de- 

scribing the peculiar life, habits, manners and customs of the peo- 
le of foreign countries; illustrated. Sixteen Complete 
tories by Popular Authors, embracing love, humorous and de- 
tective stories, stories” of society life, of adventure, of railway 
life, etc., all very interesting. The Budget of Wit, Humor 
and Fun, 2 large collection of the best funny stories, sketches, 
, poems and jokes thathave been written for some years ; 
illustrated. Useful Knowledge for the Million, 2 handy 
book of useful information for all, upon many and various sub- 
jects; illustrated. Anyone ofthe above books will be sent by 
mail, postpaid, for Three Cents; any Five for 12 Cents ; the 
whole Ten for 20 Cents. Postage stamps taken. These are 
the cheapest books ever published, and guaranteed worth five 
times the money asked for them. This offer is made to introduce 


Satis; nteed funded. 
Tikes FM LUPTON, No. 8 Park Place, New York. 








mms THE KEYSTONE 





WASHER. 


Will wash Cleaner, Easier, and with Less Injuryto 
Clothes than any other in the World. We challenge 
any manufacturer to produce a better Washer. 
Every Machine Warranted FIVE Years, 
and Satisfaction Guaranteed. The only 
Washer that can be clamped to any sized 
tub like a Wringer. Made of eable 

ron, and will outlast any two wooden 
machines. Agents wanted. Exclusive Terri-& 
tory. Our agentsallover the couutry are 
from $75 to $200 per month. Retail price, $7. 
Sample to agents, $3. Also our celebrated 





KEYSTONE, WRINGERS AT LOWEST, 


peewee 
OVER 300,000 IN ACTUAL USE 


And all giving perfect satisfaction. ( , 


_ACENTS WANTED. 


—— 










NHOLESALE PRICES 














ROLLER anv ICE 












Springfield, Mass. 


CATALOGUE FREE. 








TRUSSES 


The World’s Recognition of Merit. 
London—1881—Announcement. 
At the late INTERNATIONAL MBDICAL AND SANITARY Ex- 

HIBITION, the World's most competent Judges recognized 
their unequalled excellence by granting the 


‘ 

ONLY AWARD OF MERIT” FOR TRUSSES 
“TO I. B. SEELEY, PHILADELPHIA, U.S. A.” 
(Over Sixty-Eight Competitors,)—confirming their high 
favor with America’s most distinguished Surgeons. 


Exursition Jupers yzom THE Roya Co.iece or SurcEons :— 
Thomas Bryant, F. R. C. S., Christopher Heath, F. R. C. S., 
Thomas Smith, F. R. C. S., John Wood, F. R. S., F. R. C. 8. 


SEELEY’S HARD-RUBBER TRUSSES. 


Fig.t. 
Fiue Steel Springs,neatly covered with highly-polished Hard 
Rubber. Made in every desirable pattern, with Pads 
anatomically constructed. Light, cool, cleanly, durable; 
unequalled: in quality, finish, and practical construction. 
Unaffected by time, use or climate; used in bathing, 
Always Reliable. Prices reduced to meet 
the popular demands. Sold by all leading Druggists and 
Dealers at the usual price of common Trusses. 


IN DIFFICULT or COMPLICATED CASES 


write for information, inclosing 25e. for 78-page catalogue, 
descriptive of Trusses, Rupture, and its Treatment as en- 
dorsed, adopted and illustrated in the late works on Sur- 
gery, by America’s most distinguished writers. 


130 Oe a & CO. prepernay 1 of ery der 
) je 

Palade, 0-8-4, SESTABLISHMENTS) ‘tera, Ese 
Under Patronage of the World's most Eminent Surgeons. 


he Correct and Skillful Mechanical Treatment of 


HERNIA OR RUPTURE A SPECIALTY 


See GROSS’S Revised Edition and AGNEW’S Late Surgery. 
Rererence :— Profs. S. D. Gross, D. Hayes Agnew, Willard 
Parker,W.H. Pancoast, Dr. Thomas G. Morton, and others. 
CAUTION.—Avoid the various imitations made to look 
like *SEELE Y’S,” and to sell on the enviable reputation 
acquired by our goods during the past 25 years, by purchas- 
ing only Hard Rubber Trusses stamped, spring and strap, 
“J, B. SEELEY, WARRANTED.” 
















iv? Yi We continue to 
New @ actassolicitorsfor 
patents, caveats, 
trade-marks, copyrights, etc., for 
the United States, and to obtain pat- 
ents in Canada, England, France, 
Germany, and ail other countries. 

Thirty-six years’ practice. No 
charge for examination of models or draw- 
ings. Advice by mail fre». 

Patents obtained through us are noticed in 
the SCIENTIFIC AMERICAN, which has 
the largest circulation, and is the most influ- 
ential newspaper of its kind published in the 
world. The advantages of such a notice every 
patentee understands. 

This large and splendidly illustrated news- 
meee is published WEEKLY at $3.20 a year, 
and is admitted to be the best paper devoted 
to science, mechanics, inventions, engineering 
works, and other departments of industria 
progress, published in any country. Single 
copies by mail, 10 cents. Sold by all news- 
dealers. 

Address, Munn & Co., publishers of Scien- 
tific American, 261 Broadway, New York. 

Handbook about patents mailed free, 

















ARTIFICIAL LIMBS. 


MARKS’ PATENTS, 


With Rubber hands and feet.. 
The most comfortable, dura- 
ble, and useful. In practical 
use in all civilized nations. U, 
S. Governmemt Manufacturer, 
Established 1858. Large illus- 
trated pamphlet, in English or 
Spanish, sent free. 

cW SYSTE 
MEASUREMENT, by 
which limbs can be made and 
sent to all parts of the world 
withhGU \TEED 
SUCCESS, 

A. A. MARKS, 

691 Broadway, New York City. 











ee OS Se. Se Ne ee Oe 


RTHUR'S 


PomefMagazine 


~ 





\ 
t 
| 
\ 
\ 
\ 
\ 
' 
' 


For choice reading, beauty of illustration and typography, 
and pureand high character, ** ARTHUR’S TELUS. 
TRATED HOME MAGAZINE” has no rival. Es- 
tablished over thirty years ago by T. 8. ARTHUR, who still 
remains its editor, it has always been a welcome visitor in 
thousands of American homes. Younger and fresher talent 
unite with the editor’s maturer judgment in keeping the 
Magazine always up to the advancing tastes and social cul- 
ture of the times. 

A SAFE MAGAZINE. The pzges of the Home 
Magazine are kept absolutely free from everything that 
can deprave the taste and Jower the moral sentiment, It 
is, therefore, a pure and safe magazine. It aims to promote 
happiness in the family through the cultivation of a spirit 
of kindness, service, and self-forgetfulness. 

Terms, $2.00 a YEAR ; three copies, $5.00; eight 
copies and one extra, $12.00. Specimen numbers free. 
TT. S. ARTHUR & SON, 

920 Waluut St., Philadelphiae 








Dr. STRONG’S 
EALTH CORSET 





Was constructed expressly to 
HA obviate the debilitating effects of 
M ordinary Corsets, by relieving the 
delicate and vital female organs of 
injuriousp-essure,therebyaffording 
puch perfect ease and freedom of 
action in stooping and reclining 
positions as to leave the Wearer 
almost unconscious of the presence 

; z= of a Corset. By its use the 
L. weight of the clothes 
ve is transferred to the 
® shoulders and chest-walls, 
that were designed by nature 
to bear it, giving necessary relief 
and healthful support. It has 
beautifully formed busts that 
give the outlines of perfect de- 
velopmentand graceful figure, 

Ask your merchant for it. 

Sample sent prepaid on receipt of $1.50 and size. 


J.G. FITZPATRICK & CO.,M’F’RS, NEW YORK. 


ACENTS WANTED 


Illustrated Historical Family Record and 
Album will sell in nearly every home. Write for cir- 
culars and terms and make #75 to #109 per month. 

Historical Publishing Co., Dayton, Ohio. 

Microscopes, 


PERA GLASSE Barometers, 


araphic Outfits for Amateurs. W. H. A 
LEY & CO., successors to R. & J. Beck, Philadelphia. 


Illus. Price List free to any address. 














































Telescopes, Spectacles, 
Thermom eters, Photo~ 








Verret sy, 


or Vere’ 


vere 
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Soap and Music. 


Aconcern in Massachusetts wants agents to peddle 
its Recipe for Making Soap. As an inducement, ufter 
the agent has sent the concern orders to the amount of 
fifty or seventy-five dollars, said agent can have a 
“Cabinet Parlor Organ.” If that organ blows as loudly 
as do these soap circulars, what a nojse it will make! 


A Wery Ancient Contrivance. 


The very worst forms of medical quackery are those 
that relate to troubles which can not, with propriety, be 
discussed in a family paper. Some of the circulars of 
these quacks are most pernicious in the manner in which 
they act upon the fears of those who may read them. 
Others contain the most absurd claims, and are fit sub- 
jects for ridicule. One of these, now before us, 
sets forth the merits of its peculiar crinkum, and 
claints that ‘discoveries made on mummies in old 
tombs,”’ show that this “‘ very appliance (only not so 
crude), was in use by the ancient Egyptians !*’ Moreover 
the talk in the circular about the electrical action of 
the affair in question is most.laughable in its absurdity. 


‘The Great American Propaganda 
Society.” 


One, from the name given above, would never guess 
the objects of the “Society.”” The ‘‘ Propaganda”’ is 
the name of a Papal Society at Rome, for propagating 
the Romish faith. To use it fora secret society of In- 
ventors, or a sort of Extended Patent Agency, seems 
ridiculous. A subscriber in sending us its pamphlet, 
circular, form of oath, and all the rest, asks us: ‘* What 
do you think of it? Is it square?’’—It looks upon the 
face of it as a scheme for making money out of the 
patent business. We think no good can come of join- 
ing a concern bound together by such oaths as are here 
printed. At the bottom of the form of oath are several 
questions, to be answered in writing by the applicant 
for membership. Among these we find the following: 
“ Question. Do you think any person should live, who 
will voluntarily take the above obligations, and then 
violate them ?’’—If this is not an intimation, that any 
one who violated the oath should not live, then what 
does it mean? We do not think that the country is quite 
ready for this ‘Secret Order of the Great American Prop- 
aganda Societies, with its headquarters at Cincinnati.” 

The New York Book Company. 

The advertisements in papers published at a distance 
from the city implied, that the ** New York Book Com- 
pany,” No. 83 Nassau street, would supply books of a 
kind the sale of which is forbidden by law. The ‘‘Com- 
pany ’’ had long been under suspicion, but the officers in 
their visits to the place in Nassau street could find ro 
evidence of traffic in improper literature. It was at 
length discovered, that the ‘‘Company’’ had an ‘ an- 
nex’? on South Washington Square, where a stock of 
contraband books was kept, and where the books of this 
character were m:uiled The law forbids the. use of the 
mails for sending such books, and Anthony Comstock, 
as special agent of the Post Office Department, arrested 
Wm. Moore and Isaac Wallenstein, who made up the 
“Company,” and took them before a U. 8S. Commissioner. 

A CHANGE OF ADDRESS. 

Those who may have occasion to write to the young 
men doing business under the high sounding title of 
“New York Book Company,” will be more likely to 
reach them if they address their letters to Ludlow street 
Jail, instead of 83 Nassau street. The Grand Jury 
recently indicted them for violating the law agairst 
sending indecent books, etc., by mail, and they are in 
that celebrated retreat, Ludlow street jail, awaiting trial. 


He Wants Particulars. 

D. A. Mount, Middlesex Co., N. J., writes us, that a 
friend received a free Recipe for the Cure of Catarrh 
and Bronchitis, from a so-called Dr. Lawrence in Brook- 
lyn. N. Y. After trying to get the prescription prepared 
at the drug stores, and failing, his friend proposed to 





send the money to Lawrence himself for the stuff. Mr. 
Mount advised his friend to keep her money until she 
could learn something about said Lawrence, aud he asks 
us *‘ to give the particulars” in the American Agricul- 
turist. We only know this Lawrence by his publica- 
tions, and these proclaim him to be a quack. It is the 
old dodge of offering a free recipe, and sending a pre- 
tended prescription that calls for articles that have no 
existence. There is always a saving clause in the cir- 
culars of these chaps. They foresee that there may be 
a difficulty in finding the articles called for by the recipe, 
and offer to furnish the compound at a round price. 
This Lawrence sends two recipes, one of which contains 
‘* Acetate Silica,”’ an article that has no existence. The 
other recipe calls for the ‘‘Compound Tincture of Ara- 
bian Red Lava Flower,” a thing which Lawrence was 
sure that no apothecary would be able to supply. When 
one sends recipes, which he knows can not be prepared, 
is he anything but a fraud, and a very mean one? Mr. 
Mount should advise his friend to save her money. One 
who is false in one thing is likely to be false in all, 


Corresponding With Strangers. 


No young girl should engage in a correspondence 
which she is unwilling that her mother should know 
about. No good can come from corresponding witha 
stranger, and much evil may follow. It is not rare to see 
advertisements for a wife or for a husband. These, 
usually by persons well advanced in life, are sufficiently 
disgusting, but when young girls of sixteen or eighteen, 
advertise for correspondents of the opposite sex, with a 
view to matrimony, it is revolting to all right feeling 
persons, A paper published in Chicago, devoted to 
matrimonial matters, has two pages filled with advertise- 
ments of those of both sexes, who wish correspondents, 
a most melancholy display. Many of the advertisements 
are most thoughtless, and show that the girls have no 
idea of the importance of the subject they approach with 
so much frivolity. One girl writes: ‘‘ A Blooming Miss, 
of ‘sweet sixteen,’ with long black hair and blue eyes, 
wishes to correspond with an unlimited number of gents. 
Object, mutual improvement, and may be—. Will 
reply to ali who enclose stamp or photo.’’ There is 
plainly room for “improvement,” for any girl who speaks 
of gentlemen as “ gents,’’ but why ‘‘an unlimited num- 
ber??? Another reads: ‘‘Two young school girls, cul- 
tured and refined, both brunettes, would like a few gen- 
tlemen correspondents. Emma is sixteen, and Geneva 
nineteen.” The appearance of that advertisement shows 
that people may have very different ideas about ‘‘refine- 
ment.”? The whole thing is wrong, it has not a single re- 
deeming feature, and it is melancholy to think that there 
are so many young girls. as this paper shows, who are 
lacking in that modesty and that nice sense of pro- 
priety, which should be the crowning graces of girlhood. 


Clairvoyants, Sybils, and the Like. 


The papers in all large cities, that will publish them, 
contain advertisements of persons who claim to possess 
clairvoyant powers, or to be remarkably gifted beyond 
erdinary mortals. They advertise to hold ‘‘consulta- 
tions,’ or ‘“‘ seances,’> upon business, matrimony, sick- 
ness, to aid in the recovery of lost or stolen articles, etc. 
One who reads these advertisements, may wonder that 
there should be people so foolish as to consult the 
advertisers, without suspecting that their innocent 
looking cards cover far more than appears on the sur- 
face, and may lead to the most diabolical transactions. 

THE COUNTESS DEL VASTO. 


Notwithstanding she claimed to be a Countess, the 
officers of ‘* The Society for the Suppression of Vice,” 
recently arrested a female, who has operated under a 
variety of names and titles. She has at times beena 
teacher of languages, a professional beautifier, a matri- 
monial agent, etc. Latterly as the Countess del Vasto, 
she claimed to be a ‘‘ Roman Sybil.’ Her circular setting 
forth the various branches of her business, is a remark- 
able production. She claims to possess supernatural 
powers, and to be able toserve her patrons “at any time, 
in any way, andin any kind of trouble.” This would 
seem to be comprehensive enough, but she specifies 
matrimony, stock speculations, the healing art, and the 
art of beautifying, asamong the things to which she 
gives special attention. A part of her business was 
dealing in ‘‘ rare photographs,”’ which proved to be pic- 
tures hardly suited for parlor decoration. One of her 
methods of forming acquaintances was to answer the 
advertisements of those in search of furnished lodgings. 
After all, her real business was that of a procuress, and 
the charge upon which she was arrested is that of lead- 
ing little girls to their ruin. The details of this horrible 
case would be out of place here.but the evidence appears 
to show her to be a vile monster in female form, and 
should cunvict her of a crime, for which, unfortunately, 
the law docs not provide an adequate punishment. 





OVER FIVE HUNDRED LETTERS. 

When the creature was arrested, over five hundred let- 
ters were seized, which fully reveal the nature and ex- 
tent of hercrime. Some of these letters, it is said, are 
signed by men well known in business and other circles, 
who bave heretofore been regarded as respectable. The 
creature, since her arrest, has threatened to expose cer- 
tain wealthy persons, who have had “business relations’” 
with her, unless they come to her relief. The whole 
crew of clairvoyants are frauds, and some of them use- 
the business as a cloak to cover the vilest occupations. 


The Interior Associated Press. 

The circular or prospectus of the “ Interior Associated 
Press” is rich reading, It intends to have a circulation 
of one million for the “‘ Farmer’s Ledger.’ To this end. 
it proposes to have a “local edition” of the -paper in 
every county, until the million is reached, when out- 
siders must stay out. The plan is fora person in each 
county to proclaim himself Publisher and Editor, get 
all the subscriptions and advertising he can, and for- 
ward his orders with money to headquarters. His 
papers will be forwarded to-him all printed and proper- 
ly edited with local news to suit his particular meridian. 

PUBLISHING MADE EASY. 

This ‘‘ Association” shows how any one, no matter 
what his previous experience may have been, can at once 
bloom out as editor and publisher. This he can do with 
no cost to himself, and make much money besides. 
What a pity the rest of us had not had this chance years 
ago. ‘Young man,” said the old man toa beginner, “‘ the 
most compendious way to make money, is to buy goods 
very low on a long credit, and to sell them very high for 
cash.” That is a poor way of money making compared 
with the plan of this “ Interior ’ concern, which requires 
no capital at all, while the profits are large—besides the 
“passes.” A strong inducement to enter the business 
of publishing is the passes on railroads, to circuses, 
and other shows, which the local publisher and editor 
is to enjoy, and full directions as to ‘“‘ How and where 
to apply for passes’ are given, as apparently the most 
important of an editor’s labors. Each local edition of 
the ‘‘ Farmer’s Ledger’’ stands a chance of being unlike 
all other editions, as the paper will be furnished to each 
publisher ‘‘ Democratic, Republican, Greenback, Pro- 
hibition, Agricuitural, Literary, in short any style of 
paper.” Being a “ Farmer’s Ledger,” one would sup- 
pose that the paper might de slightly ‘‘agricultural,” 
without detriment. But the “Ledger” can be ‘all 
things to allmen;” so long as the money is paid, the 
“Interior Associated Press’? says, ‘you takes your 
choice.” This grand scheme has its’ headquarters at— 
where else should it be—Cincinnati. But ‘as soon as 
the necessary machines can be completed, we will open 
offices in New York, Boston, New Orleans, and St. 
Louis.”’ Pray hurry up that machinery, and not confine 
all the fun to Cincinnati. 

HOW IS IT WITH OLD SCHEMES? 

This ‘‘ Interior * scheme reminds us of ‘‘The Ameri- 
can News Exchange,” and the “‘ Mutual Press Associa- 
tion,” also of Cincinnati, which two or three years ago 
were such “‘ promising” concerns, but of which, of late, 
we hear nothing. Is the ‘Interior Associated Press™ 
an outgrowth of these, or is it a rival shop? 


A. fo A. 


We have never before extended this liberal pro- 
position. There are, however, so many requests 
from new subscribers for our Premium List, which is 
a supplement to our October number, that we have 
decided to extend the terms of our liberal offer 
to subscribers, which is as follows : Every new sub- 
scriber, English or German, for 1885, whose sub- 
scription is received at this office before Decem- 
ber Ist, can have the October, November, and 
December numbers of this year, 1884, free. 

This extension of course entails much additional 
expense upon us. We have to-day, for example, 
again put the forms of the American Agriculturist 
upon the press, and are striking off a heavy addi- 
tional edition to meet the wishes of the new sub- 
scribers who want the October number, as well as 
the November and December of this year. Can- 
vassers, Club Raisers, and those who are working 
for Premiums, ought to be able to readily in- 
duce people to subscribe, when the remainder of 
this year is given free to all new subscribers. 
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All explanations regarding the Postal Card Al- 
bum Scheme only serve to render still more appar- 
ent the hypocrisy and treachery of the author. 
Anything which may now be said in extenuation, 
will not change the opinion of the newspaper press 
which declared itself so emphatically at the time 
the request to print the item was sent to Editors 
all over the country. One of them wrote us wish- 
ing to know if the “‘ Postal Card Album Scheme 
was not a fraud,’’ and requesting us to “give 


The Return of Joseph Harris, 


i 


When, after an intermission of several years, Mr. 
Joseph Harris resumed his connection with the 
American Agriculturist, and became one of our 
active editors last summer, the announcement was 
received with lively satisfaction wherever the 
American Agriculturist is read. Subscribers of 
former years who, for one reason or another had 
ceased to take the paper, but have now renewed 
their subscriptions because Mr. Harris has become 


it a blast in -our Sundry Humbugs.’’ Another | one of the editors, express themselves in the 
asked, “‘is this a square deal with you.” A warmest terms at the wonderful improvements 
: A made in the American Agriculturist since they were 


third wrote, ‘“‘ that the dodge was too thin.” 
fourth, “‘it looks like a bid for names, and isa 
beautiful trick.” A fifth, ‘we certainly have only 
‘@ common interest in ‘scotching’ such aims.” A 
sixth asked, “if the whole thing was not an at- 
tempt to appropriate the subscribers of the Ameri- 


subscribers before. We propose to make the 
American Agriculturist still more valuable and at- 
tractive than it has been since last June, when, 
freed from all incumbrances, it entered upon a 
new career. Having relieved the Company from a 
very heavy load of debt, which they found saddled 
upon it when taking control some years ago, the 
present managers now have every facility in their 
power and no obstacles to prevent them from 
carrying out the largest plans for the future devel- 
opment and usefulness of the American Agricultur- 


con Agriculturist ?” 
While the scheme was then thus regarded by con- 


temporaries, they may now infer that it covered 
still another purpose, upon learning that on the 8th 


of January last, the officers of this Company, ina ist. We aim tu make this Journal, as in the past, 
the recognized leading agricultural authority 


written communication, demanded that any lists 
of our subscribers surreptitiously secured, should 
be turned into this office within thirty-six hours. 
They have not yet arrived. 

We do not nowcare to refer to the persistent 
but futile ¢fforts made prior to that time to use 
the columns of the American Agriculturist for float- 
ing Sackett Plow and other personal schemes. 


of the world. 
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Our Advertising Patronage. 
a 
The remarkable display presented by our adver- 
tising columns during the recent period of depres- 
sion is a marvel to other journals. The secrct of 
this success is due not only to the large circulation 
of the American Agriculturist, but to the fact that 
we exclude from our columns all advertisements of 
a doubtful character. During the past year adver- 


Will all subscribers receiving an extra October 
mumber, please give it to some friend or neigh- 








bor, who may be induced to become a subscriber? 





Specimen copies of the American Agriculturist 
and special inducements forwarded to canvassers, 





tisements amounting to over $50,000 have been 
declined because we could not safely endorse the 
advertisers. We shall in the future adhere to the 
same restrictive policy. 
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Our Great Cyclopedia Offer, 


Though at this writing it has been only four days 
since we began to deiiver the FAMILY CyrcLozpia, 
which is presented to all subscribers of the Amerj. 
can Agriculturist, old and new, for 1885, who imme. 
diately send us $1.65, we are receiving prate 
ifyimg responses from those who have re. 
ceived the volume. Here are some of them: 


GRANTSVILLE. Md., Oct. 9, 1884, 
A very good book; quite useful both for old and young, 
Sam‘L. BEacuy, 


Mripv.esusH, N. J., Oct. 7, 1884, 

Cyclopeedia gratefully received. Am well pleased with 
it. JacoB Rycuorr, Jr, 
WattTHAm, Mass., Oct. 7, 1884, 

The Cyclopedia came duly to hand; consider it well 
worth the price. Epw. R. Hastings, 


Dosss Ferry, N. Y., Oct. 7, 1884, 
The Cyclopedia has come to hand all safe. A very 
handy book to have in the house. JouHn Dutcuer. 


Scranton, Pa., Oct. 7, 1884. 
The Family Cyclopedia received. I am well pleased 
with it. R. A. WILuiAMs, 


INDIANA, Pa., Oct. 7%, 1884, 
Am well pleased with the Cyclopedia, and think ita 
model book of reference. Jacos A. Hix, 


LEOMINSTER, Mass., Oct. 6, 1884, 
Book received to-night; much pleased with it. 
Mrs. C. F. Conant, 
Easton, Pa., Oct. 6, 1884, 
Cyclopedia to hand this morning. Iam well pleased; 
accept my thanks. D. L. BIxver. 
CamDEN, N. J., Oct. 6, 1884, 
Cyclopedia received, for which accept many thanks; it 
is highly appreciated. Sam’L. WILL. 
LEBANON, Pa., Oct. 6, 1884, 
Cyclopedia received: am delighted with it; it ought 
to be inevery familyandhome. Henry 8. Hemman, 
Bey Port, N. Y., Oct. 6, 1884. 
Have this day received the Cyclopedia, and find ita 
very nice work, and think every family shou!d try to ob- 
tain a copy. I. J. Raven, 
GREENVILLE, Del., Oct. 6, 1884. 
We each received the Cyclopedia; are very much 
pleased with it; thanks. 
Wm. Witson and R. LeiTHeap. 
SoMERVILLE, N. J., Oct. 6, 1884, 
Received your Cyclopedia this morning ; many thanks 
for the I think it will be very handy and in- 
structive. THEODORE F. CORNELL, 
BrrmMIncHAM, Conn., Oct. 7, 1884. 
The Cyclopedia came safe yesterday, and it isc rtain- 
ly a very useful book for any family. Iam well pleased 
with it. 8. G. Scorr. 
PHILADELPHIA, Pa., Oct. 7, 1884. 
Cyclopedia came to hand safe, many thanks; it appears 
to be a very complete book. Wishing you much success 
for the year 18835, etc., Epwarp KLINE. 


Deep River, Conn., Oct. 6, 1884. 
Have received the two Cyclopwdias. A very nice book. 
One was for a neighbor; he says it is a grand gift, and 
he will have more than his money’s worth. 
Mrs. H. T. Reap. 
Katona, N. Y., Oct. 8, 1884. 
Ihave taken the American Agréculturist for twenty-five 
years, and have never missed a number. I feel thatI can 
not do without it. The Cyclopedia looks good. 
JosEPH W. ANDERSON. 


» CHapwicks, Oneida Co., N. Y., Oct. 7, 1884. 

I received your Cyclopedia to-day, and am very much 
pleased with it; it is something I have been looking for. 
1 will distribute the circulars among my friends. 

Cuas. W. CooKINHAM. 


Hrxeuam, Mass., Oct. 8, 1884. 

I have received the Cyclopedia, and would say, thatI 
am agreeably surprised at the reception of such an at- 
tractive looking volume, for I did not suppose as a gift 
it could be any more pretentious than a pamphlet. 

Henry W. CUSHING. 


West Cuester, Pa., Oct. 6, 1884. 
Weare inrcceipt of the Cyclopedia, and are surprised 
at the careful and complete manner in which it is print- 
ed and compiled. It certainly will would prove very 
useful in every home. Hoopes Bro. & THoMAS. 
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Agriculturist has been enlarged 
>proved in all its various departments. 
p tinted paper with a glaze and finish which give clearness and distinctness to 


> Second :—In addition to the old staff of Editors 
aided in making the Journal what it is to-day, new names 
> have been added to our Editorial force, which will be still further strengthened 


Joseph Harris, the founder of the ‘‘ Genesee Farmer,” 
etc., and whose agricultural writings have 
} made him famous on both continents, has become one of the active Editors of 





The American Agriculturist is bet- 
ter now than ever before. 


and vastly im- 
It is now printed on super-calendered 


and life-long contribu- 


author of 


> Fourth ;—The very note-worthy improvements made in the American Ag- 
+ riculturist since June last, embrace a complete transformation in the character 
New and talented Artists have been employed, until the 
>engravings and illustrations in the .4merican Agriculturist have become, cur- 
5 ing the past four months, more numerous and far superior to those appearing 
The American Agriculturist has for years been 
. the recognized authority in all matters pertaining to agriculture ; it has now, 
B this year, become the first Iustrated Agricultural Journal of the world. 

> Fifth :—New methods and new agents for mailing have been employed, so 
Sthat the American Agricultwrist leaves the office as regularly as clock-work, 
$and if any number fails to reach the subscriber, our new plan for discovery 


. Sixth :—The premium articles offered this year have been selected conjointly 
bby the Editors and Publishers, to specially meet the wants of our great army 
While the list comprises very many new articles, those which 
}have proved specially popular and desirable in the past are retained ; all of 
$them have been secured at great bargains, of which our subscribers get the 


‘ Seventh ;—Every subscriber to the American Agriculturist, new or old, 
1885 is forwarded immediately to us, together with 
$1.65, is entitled to the New American Agriculturist Family Cyclopedia, fully 


—AlIl former, or new subscribers, whose subscriptions and money 
are received before October 30th, will receive the October, November, and 
Subscribe immediately. 
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50,000 Wanted, 
—_>—— 

Men, women and children, to canvass during the 
next few weeks for the American Agriculturist. 
Everybody who sees a copy of the paper, and the 
Famity Cyctopap1a, whichis presented with it, 
ought to be induced to subscribe without much 
talk or labor. 
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Our Great Premium List. 
daca ag 

From every quarter we have received the most 
complimentary notices of our very handsome Pre- 
mium List issued as a Supplement to the Octceber 
American Agriculturist. Wardly forty-eight hours 
elapsed from the mailing of this premium list, be- 
fore we began to receive orders for numerous 
articles among the very many offered. Our readers 
can rely upon their being just as represented. 
Please write us if any particulars are desired about 








any of the premiums. Furthermore, we shall be 
glad to ascertain for any inquirer the cost of 
freight or expressage on any article in the list 
which is not pre-paid. 





The German American Agriculturist. 
— @—— 

Have you any German neighbors ? Have you any 
German gardeners or German workmen of any class 
in your employ? You cannot furnish them with 
more interestiug and valuable reading matter than 
is contained in the columns of the German Ameri- 
can Agriculturist. On Janding here from the 
fatherland, the first money the German emigrant 
spends after paying his railroad fare, should be for 
a year’s subscription to the German American 
Agriculturist. It aims to make them acquainted 
and familiar with the soil, and the best modes of 
farming and gardening in the new world to which 
they have come. Price, post-paid, $1.50 a year. 
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Our Very Latest Books, 


Published, Imported, and sent post-paid on receipt of price. 

Cats—Their Points and Classification, 
with Chapters on Feline Ailments and their Remedies, 
How to Train for Performing Tricks, etc., by W. Gordon 
Stables, M. D., etc. Since Cat Shows have become an 
institution in England and in this country, a cat litera- 
ture follows as a matter of course. The work, the title 
of which we have given above, isa 12mo., of nearly five 
hundred pages, and illustrated by colored engravings of 
the different breeds. The author, who is a well known 
authority on Dogs, has brought together a large amount 
of cat lore, and relates many cat stories in an easy, talky 
manner, In what may be regarded as the practical 
portion of the work, is a chapter on ‘“ Classification 
and Puints,”’ another on “Tricks and Training,” and 
that which will probably most interest owners of pet 
cats, one on Feline Ailments, Price, post-paid, $2.00, 


Modern Window Gardening.—tTreated un- 
der Aspects, North, South, East, and West, by Samuel 
Wood. The title of this work is rather a misnomer, 
as about two-thirds of its one hundred and seventy-six 
pages are devoted to out-door gardening, including the 
culture of vegetables. Being by an English author, and 
for the English climate, the work, if followed as a 
guide in this country, would mislead. If the difference 
in climate be kept in mind, and proper allowances made 
for it, the work will be found to contain many useful 
suggestions, and in its selections of plants is quite up to 
the time. _ Price, post-paid, $1.25. 


Your Plants.—Plain and Practical Directions for 
the Treatment of Tender and Hardy Plants, in the 
House and in the Garden, by James Sheehan. The 
Orange Judd Company, New York: The above title well 
describes the character of the work—*‘ Plain and Practi- 
cal,” The author, a commercial florist and gardener at 
Geneva, N. Y., has endeavored, in this work, to answer 
the many questions asked by his customers, as to the 
proper treatment of plants, The book shows all through, 
that its author is a practical man, and he writes as one 
with a large store of experience. The work betier meets 
the wants of the amateur who grows a few plants in the 
window, or has a small flower garden, than a larger 
treatise intended for those who cultivate plants upon a 
more extended scale. The appearance of the work, just 
as window gardeners are setting their plants in order, is 
timely, and it will proveto be the book they have been 
looking for. Paper covers, post-paid, for 40 cents, 


Tobacco Culture.—A New and Enlarged Edition, 
Orange Judd Company, New York: The American Ag- 
viculturist offered prizes for the best essays on Tobacco 
Culture, with a view of obtaining an exhaustive treatise 
for publication in its columns, A large number of essays 
were received, including many of great value. Fourteen 
of the number were selected and published in pamphlet 
form. Another edition is now in press, enlarged 
by the addition of achapter on the Manufacture of 
Tobacco. This chapter was written in answer to the 
numerous inquiries regarding the conversion of the leaf 
into-its manufactured forms. Price, post-paid, 25 cents, 


The Practical Poultry Keeper.—aA Complete 
and Standard Guide to the Management of Poultry, for 
domestic use,the markets,or exhibition, by Louis Wright. 
New Edition, with colored plates. The Orange Judd 
Company, New York: Asa rule, an English work upon 
any rura] subject is unsuited to Americans. The book, 
the full title of which is given above, is a marked excep- 
tion to the rule. When the work first appeared, it was 
found to be so practical and altogether so excellent, that 
the publishers at once arranged to publish an American 
edition, and it immediately took its place as a standard 
work on Poultry. Successive editions have been pub- 
lished, and the last, with colored plates of the leading 
breeds, is more complete as well as more elegant than 
any of its predecessors. The antLor treats all that relates 
to poultry-keeping in a common sense manner, as rare as 
itis acceptable. If there is a better work on Poultry, we 
are unable to name it. Price, post-paid, $2.00 


The Forester. —-A Practical Treatise on the 
Planting, Rearing, and General Management of Forest 
Trees, by James Brown, LL. D., Inspector of Woods 
and Forests, Port Elgin, Oni. This is a large 8vo, vol- 
ume of about nine hundred pages. The fact that a work 
of this size has reached a fifth edition, indicates to a cer- 
tain extent that it has real value. The subject is treated | 
in its various branches, and is well illustrated. We are 
surprised, that at this day an author should classify trees 
or other plants by the Linnean System. This, however, 
does not affect the practical character of the work, In 
the present interest in Forestry in this country, every 
work of real value is welcome. As the author has had & 
Canadian experience, the book is more likely to be suited 
to the United States than one by an author with an ex- 
clusively Enropoan training, Price, post-paid, $10.00. 
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Forest Leaves.— Their Value. — 
**'The sere and yellow leaf’ is here once more, strown 
in profusion under the shade trees, and in the forests 
and wood-lots. Leaves are rich in plant food, and will 
pay well for gathering. They are always a valuable ad- 
dition to the compost heap, almost indispensable in the 
hot-bed, and a convenient bedding for pigs and in the 
stables. If raked up in large heaps before the snow 
falls, they can be taken in at leisure intervals during 
the winter as they are wanted. But it is better to have 
them stored under a shed or ont-building, or near the 
stables. With a suitable box-cart,,and large wooden 
forks made for the purpose, leaves can be gathered quite 
rapidly. They make a soft, warm bed, promote the com- 
fort and thrift of cattle, and in this way save food. The 
leaves left in the street, or by the roadside, have an un- 
tidy air and go to waste. 





The Ives and other Grapes, — In 
mentioning in July last that the Ives had uniformily 
failed with us, we suggested that the experience of one’s 
own locality was the only safe guide in» the selection of 
varieties to plant. Apropos of this, Horace Lloyd, Ches- 
ter County, Pa., writes us that with him the Ives isa 
strong grower, an abundant bearer, though he regards it 
of poor quality, except for wine. He is especially pleased 
with the Brighton as a vigorous and prolific vine, and he 
considers the quality as best. We regard the Brighton 
as destined to be a most popular grape when it is better 
known. The Hartford Prolific, Mr. Lloyd thinks well of 
as an early variety. Its chief fault is the dropping of the 
fruit when ripe. Close pruning and training remedy this, 
but it is inferior to the Adirondack and Creveling, both 
of which do well with us in the same vineyard where the 
Ives persistently fails. 


Cream Turning Blue.—J. H. Hartman, 
Berks, Pa., asks us: ‘*Why does the cream turn blue 
on top in arch-cellars ? **—Your arch-cellars are not well 
ventilated. Tocure the trouble, fhere must be afree, 
though not necessarily strong current of air over the 
cream and milk, even though the cellar should be several 
degrees warmer than now. The blue color is from 
minute mould plants, which are not only on the surface, 
but penetrate all the upper part of the cream with fine 
threads. The blue particles are, we may say, only the 
blossom and fruit of the mould field. The first thing 
for you to do is to secure ventilation; then dry off the 
cellar, sweeping the walls, and scraping and sweeping 
the floor. Scatter dry-slaked lime over the floor, and 
sweep it about until the floor is white with it; then 
whitewash the walls and top of the arch-way of the 
cellar, shelves, supports, racks, etc. This will kill the 
mould. Then whenever you add fresh cream stir 
thoroughly ail the rest, whether in the same pot orin 
others, and you will have no more blue-topped cream. 














Fearless Two-horse Power, positively umequaled for ease of 
team and amount of power, and Standard Feed-cutter that gives the 
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most b Cutting feed saves money. 
Economy says try It. Fearless Threshers and Cleaners, Clover- 
hullers, Wood Circular-saw Machines and Fanning-mills, not ex- 
celled by any. Buy the best. Catalogue sent free. Address, 
MINARD HARDER, Cobleskill, Schoharie Co., N. ¥. 
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OUR LEADER a& good IMPORTE D pistol grip. 

rebounding lock, double barre 

breech loader, with loading Tools complete, ${5. We are 

prepared to offer the lowest prices ever named at retail on 

RELIABLE goods. a ae for large Illus, Catalogue 
8, 


of Fire arms and Sporting ¢ sent FREE. 
€. E. OVERBAUGH & C0., 265 & 267 Broadway, N.Y. 





2” FRIENDS If you are in any way interested in 


BEES OR HONEY, 


We will with pleasure send vou a sample copy of our 

sMONn HLY GLEANINGS IN BEE CUL- 

th a descriptive price-list of the latest im- 

ovements in Hives, Honey Extractors, Artificial 

° ion Honey Boxes, al) books and journals, 

and everything pertaining to Bee Culture. Nothing Putent- 

ed. Simply send your address on a Portal card, written 
plainly, to A. I, ROOT, Medina, Ohio, 








Prof. Duncan Campbell, M. D., LL.D., 
F.R.S., President Royal College of Physicians and Sur- 
geons, Member General Council University of Edinburgh, 
&c., &¢., says: 

“*Liebig Co.’s Coca Beef Tonic has more than 
realized my expectations.” 

PROF, JOHN M. CARNOCHAN, M. D., Surgeon-in-Chief, 
New York State Hospital, Professor Surgery New York 
Medical College, ex-Health Officer, Port of New York, &c., 
gays: 

““My patients derive marked and decided benefit from the 
Liebig Co.’s Coca Beef Tonic.”’ 

PROF. C. H. WILKINSON, Editor Medical and Surgical 
Journal, says: 

‘¢The Coca Beef Tonic of the Liebig Company, com- 
bined as it is with Coca, quinine and iron, forms a most 
valuable adjunct to the practice of medicine. From the 
experience we have had with it, we are forced to speak in 
its favor and to recommend its use. Beef, iron and quinine 
cannot be surpassed by any other three ingredients in or 
out of the dyspensatory for invigorating an enfeebled sys- 
tem, and when such remedies can be obtained combined 
from so reliable a house as Liebig’s, it behooves the profes- 
sion to patronize the same to the fullest extent.” 

“You have succeeded in placing in our hands one of the 
most effective of tonics. I cannot conceive of a better 
combination than the nutritive essence of sound, healthy 
Beef and Coca, dissolved in a reliable sherry,” says: 

PROF. F. W. HUNT, M. D., New York, formerly Profes- 
sor of Materia Medica and Medical Botany, Honorary Mem- 
ber Imperial Medical Society of St. Petersburg, Russia, 
&c., &€. 

Coca Beef Tonic embodies the nutritive elements of the 
muscular fibre, blood, bone, and brain of carefully selected 
healthy bullocks. It also embodies the tonic virtues of the 
Coca or Sacred Life-Plant of the ancient Incas, the two 
(the Beef and the Coca) being dissolved in a choice quality 
of sherry wine. Itis the most perfect nutritive reconstruc- 
tive tonic ever offered to the medical profession and public. 


“ A very strengthening tonic,” says 

PROF. COLPAERT.—Bulletin Generale de Therapeu- 
tique. 

Coca Beef Tonic isa purely natural and easily digested 
tonic for invalids, dyspeptics and all who are run down and 
debilitated. It isa valuable aid to convalescents. Jt is in 
every sense of the word a revitalizer, reconstructer and force 
generator. It is a boon and a blessing to brain-workers who 
need a tonic devoid of unpleasant reaction. 


The Journal of the Royal Society of Vienna says: 

“Tt is remarkable that the Indians never suffer with con- 
sumption, and the cause of it is the use of Coca. They reach 
a very old age, and frequently pass their full century.” 





DEDHAM, Me. 

To THE LIEBIG COMPANY: 

Gentlemen.—Your agent left me a bottle of your Coca 
Beef Tonic forme totry. Itookit myself, as I had been 
sick for a number of months with a lung affection and was 
not able to practice. It helped me very much—so much 
80 that I am now about as well as usual. I have since given 
it to a number of patients, and it has benefited every case. 
I am indeed most thankful that it came to my hands. Zhad 
tried different preparations of Coca before, but had no 
effects from them. H. S. PHENIX, M.D. 


Be sure to ask for Liebig Co.’s Coca Beef Tonic. 
Refuse artfully named, inferior preparations. Price One 
Dollar. N.Y. Depot, 88 Murray street. 


Farm Grist Mills 


and Corn Shellers. 
Over 30,000 Nowin Use. 
Every Machine is fully 
Warranted. Price of Mills, 
$15 to $40. Shellers, $5. Don't 
buy_a Mill or Sheller until 
you have seen our termsand I)lus- 
trated Circular. Address 
LIVINGSTON & CO., 
Iron Founders, Pittsburgh, Pa, 


(Wood's Patent.) 
/ill shell one_bushel of 

Corn in 4 minutes. 
Write for circulars and full 
particulars to 


4 hi 
Le ichValley Emery Wheel Co» 
















HATCHING CHICKENS 1 


Long looked for—come. 
atlast! The 
PACIFIC 


MSTA RS Te 
INCUBATOR 


4 will hatch eggs better than 
M ahen, Simple! compact! 
ph wap ed and cheap! 
GLO ae Me ole Agents and Man’ 
East of the Rocky Mountains, 7 nla 

HENDERSON & STOUTENBOROUGH, 
M’f’rs & Jobbers of House-furnishing Goods, Japan. 
ned & Hotel Ware, 270 & 272 Pearl St.,N.Y.City. Send 
stamp at once for Illustrated Circular giving full particulars, 

















t#- NO FARMER SHOULD BE WITHOUT 


DARNELL’S PATENT 
FURROWERAND 
MARKER ! SEND FOR 


CIRCULAR 
H. W. DOUGHTEN (iningovcomy ee 
COOK FEED vcr STOCK 
any) STEAM CERERATOR 
“gam 


It will save % to % of your 
feed, and your stock will 
en Ta | 
aE: - 
2 ANNE? 













thrive better and fatten 
quicker. Send for i lustrat- 
ed circular. Address 

RICE, WHITACRE & CO., 
P35 So. Canal St., Chicago. 


The Highest-Priced Paint in 
the United States is the 


SSHEX PAIN 


OLIVE GREENS, 





SAGE GREENS, 


MAROON, TERRA-COTTA, 
ORANGE, SCARLET, 


BoCoy KC., HCW, KC., KO 
_ These Paints are peculiarly adapted .o Queen Anne and 
Suburban residences. They contain pure metal, not oxi- 
dized (destroyed), and are warranted to contain no Barytes, 
Water or Benzine. ‘ 
Prices and samples furnished by the 


ESSEX PAINT WORKS, | 
ESSEX, CONN. 


A CHANCE 
++ FOR‘THE*BOYS.+ 


I will let any Boy under 15 years of age, have a 

pair or trio of my 

est Essex Pigs, 
two to three months old, at 20 per cent less than 
catalogue rates. This is a genuineoffer. There is 
no deception about it. Iwill, and do, let the boys 
have the best of pigs at 20 per cent less than I 
charge older people. 

The boys are taking hold of this matter, and I 
am glad of it. Send for my Catalogue, and order a 
pairor trioof pigs, two to three months old. I 
have plenty of pigs now on hand, good ones, and 
more coming. Nowis yourtime. Prices will never 
be lower. Address 

JOSEPH HARRIS, 
Moreton Farm. Rochester, N. Y. 

P. 8.—I never had more, or better pigs, and 
never sold them cheaper. I formerly got double 
what Iam now charging for them. So that the old 
people need not think I am charging them a high 
price in order to sell lower to the boys. Iam not. 
The pigs are very good, and very cheap. 

J. H 





ste 











are unegualled in exacting service. 
Used by the Chief Mechanician of 
the U. S. Coast Survey ; by the Ad- 
‘ miral Commanding in the U. S. 
Naval Observatory, for Astronomi- 


cal work; and by Locomotive Engi- 
neers, Conductors and Railway men. 





—— 


WATCHES | 


They-are recognized as THE 
B EST for all uses in which 
close time and durability are_re- 
quisites. Sold in principal cities 
and towns by the GoM ANY’S 
Exclusive Agents (leading jewel- 
ers), who give a FULL warranty. 
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: . Chromo Cards, (every card_em- 
i So: 50 bossed) Landscape, Hand Floral, Bird, 
a Motto, &c. name on, 10c., 4 pks. 30c. , 13 pks, 
KS: es $1,6 pksand ring 60c. 11 pks and your choice 
of Needle Casket or 4 blade Pearl Handle 
Knife $1. CrownPr’t’g Co., Northford, Con, 


SCE. TYPE, CHROMO CARDS, Sere 
wae Pictures, &e. Send for price list . 
E. C. DUNN & CO., 2106 Orkney St., hiladelphia, Pa. 


LEGANT pack of 50 Floral Beauties, Mottoes, Verses, 
Ee: name on, 10c. 10 pks. & Silver Napkin San OF AS ts 
Sample Book, $1. 00. TODD & Co,, Clintonville, Conn. 


20 Chromo Cards, no A amet with name, and 


















six Latest Gongs 10 cen 
PARDEE, 411 Tth ave. N. Y. 


4$2 for 18c. 


t has been — custom to offer 
me yeara — e package of our 
elegant Fringe Christmas and New 
Year Cards at cost, to introduce 
them direct to the people, enabling 
them to buy direct and protect 

b FOI )V.i i Sy themselves from the home dealers’ 
extortion. This year we offer 21 Large Imported Cards, 
composed of Fringe Birthday, Christmas and New 
Year's, assorted designs for only 18 cents, postpaid to any person 
returning this advertisement within 60 days. This package ordinarily 
sells for $2.00 and will not be sent to dealers, Satisfaction guar- 
anteed. THE Re L SPENCER CO., Importers, Hartford, Conn, 





































Best ‘Offer Yet! 50 Chromo Cards, New Import. 
ed designs for ’85, name printed in 
My latest style scripttype 10c., 11 packs 
J and thiselegantrolled Gold Ring or 
== a beautiful Silk Handkerchief for $1 
Tilustrate: + with Large Sample Album, 25 cents. 


FRANKLIN PRINTING CcO., New Haven, Conn, 


Lu C ARD 20 Hidden Name 
10c. 6 pks. 50c. (your name 
hidden oF hand holding 








bouquet of flowers, &c.) &@ New Imported, 

completely embossed Chromos with name, 

lic., 4 packs 50c. (not the cheap embossed edge 
Ei Crt ise by others for 10c.) Agents New Sam- 

ois Beck, Peomtiear | Book, Premium List and Price List FREE with each order. 
Address oe 8. CARD CO., CEN TERBROOK, CONN. 


im, eee Name, Embossed and New Chromo 
Carda, name in new type, an Elegant 48 page 
Gilt bound Floral Autograph Album with 
quotations, 12 page Illustrated Premium 
and Price List and Agent’s Canvassing Outfit 
all torl5e. SNOW & CO., Meriden, Conn. 


=VYour Name 


printed on 50 Extra Large Chrom 

rench and Swiss Florals, in Fancy Script Type, 10" “ots. 10 packs 
and our be autifully bound ao le Album for agents, $1. Agent’s 
Outfit, 25 cts KEYSTO 'ARD CO., North Branford, Conn. 















CARDS, all Hidden Name and New Embossed 
Chromos, 10cts. gout make money. Elegant Book 


of samples 25c. CLINTON & CO., North Haven, Ct. 





FREE for ten two-cent stamps. Cut this out. 
CLINTON BROS., Clintonville, Conn, 


NAME printed on 40 Satin Finished Cards 
Y0 and a Solid Rolled Gold Ring 
ES NS SO 





ii 40 Beautiful Satin _ Finished 

Cards and one ROLLED GOLD 
RING FREE for ten two-cent stamps. 
ACME CARD FACTORY, Clintonville, Conn. 


C RD S Sample oo Premium List, Price 
A List sent f: 
U.S. CARD CO., Centerbrook, Ct. 
A Rare Chance 


TO BUY THE BEST OF SHEEP 
AT VERY LOW PRICES. 


Cotswold Sheep. 
Cotswold Sheep. 

Cotswold Sheep. 
Cotswold Sheep. 


The Whole Flock for Sale. 
Catalogues giving the name, number, age, pedigree, and 
price of every sheep free. Send for it. 
The Ram Lambs are nearly all sold. 


I have still on hand some of the best yearling 
and Two-year-old Rams, 


There is nothing better or cheaper. 
I Guarantee the Safe Delivery of the Sheep. 
The cost of sending sheep by fast freight is merely nomi- 
nal. No charge for boxing or food. If you ordera ram 
that is sold, I will return the money, or send anotherram 
equally good, or better, as you may prefer. 
EWE LAMBS, 
YEARLING EWES, 
BREEDING EWES, 
For Sale at Very Low Rates 


My. sheep have little or no grain. They are kept in moder- 
ate breeding condition. They have proved themselves 
good breeders and are bealthy, useful sheep, such as I can 
confidently recommend to all readers of the American 
Agriculturist. There never was a better time to buy. 


Address JOSEPH HARRIS, 
‘Moreton Farm, Rochester, N. Y. 




















BARNFLOOR = 
© Horse Power. 


This power iseasily folded wh when notin = 
use. Just the thing every farmer wants 


who has feed to cut, curn to shell, or anything one or two horses can-o..-Ageuts Wanted. 
Send for Circularand Prices. SMITH & WOODARD, Kalamazoo, Mich, 





“ ECLIPSE ” 


The Original Self-regulating Solid Wheel. 
VICTORIOUS AT WORLD’S FAIRS, 
Centennial, ’76, Paris, ’78, Australia, ’80, At- 
lanta, ’81, Chicago Railway Exposition, ’83. 






Farm Pumping, Grinding 








4 Irrigation, Drainage, &c. Hy 
 . = 
_ it 
—= s Ei 
= s = 
sy 
B Adopted by 3 i 
7 U. S. Government ‘ty 
°o 202 
ba and all cei 
n “IN 
LEADING “fy 
oO 
Fs RAILROADS. 


Tested 17 years. 


pee, caanere Feed Grinders, Pumps for House, Farm and 
. use, and 4 full assortment of Stock and’ Reservoir 
Tarts" Addres 
LegLlrs. SE WIND ENGINE CO., Beloit, Wis. 
LL. & — Boston, Mass. Malvin B. Shurtz, Balti- 
more, 





TELE DANA 
CENTRIFUCAL-COVERNOR 


WINDMILL. 


This is the best working, and the most 
powerful Win “Engine in the 
world, because of — first, the 
superior excellence of its ‘self- 
regulating mechanism, and 
second, the better form and 
position of its sails. The facts 
and reasons which support 
this claim are set forth in our De- 
= tive Catalogue, Second Edition 
, for which apply to 


The Dana Windmill Co., 


FAIRHAVEN, MASS., U. S. A. 












PULVERIZER 
ond CART COMBINED. 





reatest 
Gricultural invention 
a of the Age! Raves 9 90 per cent. of labor, Doubles 
the value of the Manure. Spreads even! 7 a8 
— of menure, broadcast or ind drill, in one-tenth 
Catalogues free. 






required b Illus 
KEMP Pd BURPEE ME’G OOn Syracuse, N. Yo 








CENTENNIAL 


FANNING MILL. 


separates 
Oats,Cockle 
all foul 












wheat. Itis 
also a Per- 
fect Cleaner 
of Flax, Tim- 
—- Clover, - 
all kinds 
of! Seeds. The 
great im- 
provement 
over other 
mills is that 
it has Two Shoes. 16 1s especially adapte 
warehouse pe. Send for descriptive Chewlae 


and = - 
° FREEMAN & SONS, Racine, Wis, 








Sqoup “35 9 ‘40 


“199 MPH OE OM 66 8 ed 

“mod CON F “SOS HH IY “NBS F 11° 
etre “yy 7 4em0g osm, F “OFS 11°A 
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EVERY FARMER HIS OWN MILLER 


THE HALLADAY 







@£S8 

es | 
2825 Geared Wind Milt 
22% 3 As used for 
“eaGa & Shelling and 
5 5 23 Elevating 
oo. > Corn, Grind- 
of "ai ing Feedand 
F s o£ Meal, Cut- 

= 

> ting Hay, 
are Sawing 
f Wood,Pump- 
ing Water, 


alae 


N= 


in i\> 
Ih- : 


end itis the GHEAPEST,. 


Buy the pose for a the 


Send for Catalogue illustrating the above machin- 
ery; also Pumping Wind Mills, Pumps, Tanks, Noyes’ 
Haying Tools, Horse Powers, Jacks, &c. 


Give depth and location of your well; quantity of’ water 
wanted. State also what machinery you wish to operate, and 
we will quote you a special price fort the entire outfit, or any part 
thereof, Reliable Agents wanted in all unassigned counties, 


U.8. Wind Engine & Pump Co., Batavia, Kane Co., IIL 





7,000 CHALLENGE Wino MiLLs} 


IN USE is Rpg 2! State and Territory of 


8._ It is a sectional wheel, has 


DAYS TESE 
TRIAL. MULLS, COR 
TRIAL, BES oF 


ENTS 
or WANTED ins oll voces unassigned wariory. Cat- 
Yj, alogues free. GE WIND MILL 
i) A. SEED MILLOO »Bataria, Kane Co,IL ‘ 











THE CHAMPION 


WIND MILL POWER 
The Best in the World. 


Itis perfectly se!f-regulating, and presents no 
unnecessary surface to the w! ind. Pronounced 
by milJwfights and mechanics to be superior 
to ail other mills made. Do not buy until you 
have investigated the Champion. All in- 
for mation regarding the mill free. 









; Fis the o Strongest and Best Self- 
Re; ind Mill made. Full 

instructions o ~erestin sent with the first 

mill. All Wind Mills warranted. 

For Circulars and Prices address 

The Perkins’ Wind Mill & Ax Co., 
Agents wanted. Mishawaka, Ind. 








DEDERICK’S HAY PRESSES. 
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Standard Works 
FARMING AND GARDENING. 


Sent, post-paid, on receipt of price. 


Brill’s Farm Gardening and Seed Growing....... 1.00 
Colorado as an Agricultural State............... 1.50 
Farm Conveniences. 200 Illustrations.......... .. 1.50 
French’s Farm Drainage............. A ee 1.50 
SE CE OE MEDMEOB sc ccc ce cvccccce sens 1.75 
Henderson’s Gardening for Pleasure.............. 1.50 
Henderson’s Gardening for Profit................. 1.50 
Johnson’s. How Crops Feed............ ....-..0-0- 2.00 
Johnson’s How Crops Grow............ 0 ......06- 2. 

Johnston’s Agricultural Chemistry.... ........... 1.75 
Leland’s Farm Homes, In-doors and Out-doors..... 1.50 
Norton’s Elements of Scientific Agriculture....... 275 
Oemler’s Truck Farmirg at the South. .......... 1.50 
PE NUININD SoS 555 SoS seve voc ce cee eee ccse -50 
Stewart’s Irrigation for Farm, Garden & Orchard.. 1.50 
ee 1.00 
Thomas’ Farm Implements......................- 1.50 
Waring’s Draining for Profit and Health ....... 1.50 
Warington’s Chemistry of the Farm............. 1.50 
White’s Gardening for the South................. 2.00 


Just Published. 


Your Plants.—Plain and Practical Direc- 
tions for the Treatment of Tender and Hardy Plants in 
the House and in the Garden. By James Sheehan, Prac- 
tical Florist, Geneva, N. Y. Paper Covers. 40 cts. 


The Practical Poultry Keeper.— 
A Complete and Standard Guide to the Management of 
Poultry, whether for Domestic Use, the Markets, or Ex- 
hibition. New Edition, with colored Plates. By 
L. Wright. Cloth, 12mo. 2.00 


Nearly Ready. 


Plart Life on the Farm,—By M. T. 
Masters, M. D., F.R.S. A sketch of the Physiology or 
Life History of Plants; of the way in which they are af- 
fected by the circumstances under which they exist, and 
how they in turn react upon other living beings, and upon 
natural forces. 1.00 

Ornamental Gardening for Amer- 
fieans.—aA Treatise on Beautifying Homes, Rural Dis- 
tricts, and Cemeteries, by Elias A. Long, Landscape 
Architect; author of ‘The Home Florist.” Illustrated. 
Cloth, 12mo. 2.00 

Rabbits for Exhibition, Pleasure 
and.Market.—A Complete Guide for the Amateur 
and Professional Rabbit Keeper. By R.O. Edwards. 1.25 

Prairie Experiences in Handling 
Cattle and Sheep.—By Major W. Shepherd, R. E. 
With Illustrations and Sketches by the Author. 

Nimrod in the North; or, 
Hunter in Hyperborean Regions. 

BY LIEUTENANT FREDERICK SCHWATKA, M. D., 


the 


Late and Valuable Books. 


Practical Forestry.—By ANpDREw 8. 
Fouizr. A Treatise on the Propagation, Planting, and 
Cultivation, with a description and the botanical and 
popular names of all the indigenous trees of the United 
States, both Evergreen and Deciduous, with notes on a 
large number of the most valuable Exotic species. Just 
published. Cloth, 12mo. 1.50 








Gardening for Young and Old.— 
By JosEpa Harris, Author of “Walks and Talks on 
the Farm,” ‘‘ Talks on Manures,’’ etc. Both young and 
old gardeners will be interested and aided by Mr. Har- 
ris’s counsels given in this book. Cloth, 12mo. 1.25 


Barn Plans and Out-Buildings.— 
This work is the cheapest for the price ever issued upon 
the subject of which it treats. It abounds in hints and 
suggestions, and contains 275 illustrations. Cloth. 1.50 


Barry’s Fruit Garden,.—By P. Barry. 
New edition, thuroughly revised by the author. From 
its first issue, this book has held a place in the front 
rank as astandard authority upon the subject of which 
it treats,and the author’s long, practical experience, 
which is here related, makes this work of the highest 
value. Cloth, 12mo. 2.50 


American Cattie.—Their History, 
Breeding, and Management.—Revised and 
brought down to the present time by the author. By 
Lewis F. ALLEN, ex-President New York Agricultural 
Society, editor ‘‘American Shorthorn Herd Book,” 
author ‘‘ Rural Architecture,”’ etc., etc. 2.50 


Cottage Houses.—By S. B. Reep, Author 
of ‘*House Plans for Everybody.’ For Village and 
Country Homes, with complete Plans and Specifications. 
New edition. Cloth, 12mo. 1.25 


House Plans for Everybody.—By 
S. B. Reep. Designs of Dwellings are given, costing 
from $250 up to $8000, with estimates of all articles used 


| in building. Cloth, 12mo. 1.50 


Practical Floriculture.—By PETER 
HENDERSON. The same favor with which Mr. Hender- 
son’s two works on Gardening have been everywhere 
received, has also been accorded to this book. It is 
thorough.complete, and useful, both to Florists and Ama- 
teurs everywhere. 


New American Farm Book.—Origi- 
nally by R. L. Auten. New revised and enlarged edition 
by L. F. Atten.—The first edition of this work was re- 
garded as the best upon the subjects of which it treated, 
and the later edition, revised and enlarged, maintains 
its place in the front rank. Cloth, 12mo. 2.50 


The Horse.— How to Buy and 
Sell.—By Peter Hownpen. It is often difficult to 
distinguish real from imaginary defects, and to know 
what is sound and what unsound ina horse; and this 
little book will tell one how to doit. Cloth, 12mo. 1.00 


The Saddle Horse.—A Complete Guide 
for Riding and Training. Those who enjoy Horseback- 
Riding, of whom there is a multitude, can learn from 
this little book how best to take that exhilarating exer- 
cise. Cloth, 12mo. 1.00 


The Shepherd’s Manual.—By Henry 
Stewart. A Practical Treatise on the Sheep, for 
American Shepherds. New and enlarged edition. II- 
lustrated. Cloth, 12mo. 1.50 


Coburn’s Swine Husbandry.— By 
Hon. F. D. Copurn. This most valuable work on the 
Management of Swine, and Prevention and Treatment of 
their Diseases, has been thoroughly revised and enlarged 
by the author in this new edition. Cloth, 12mo. 1.75 


An Egg Farm.— By H. H. Stopparp. 


One of the best and most practical works upon keeping 
Poultry in large numbers. Illustrated. Cloth. 7% cts. 








CUNS, ETC. - 


If you want a geet Gun or Rifle, either as a Premium, 

or at a bargain for Cash, please write us, stating ju-t 

what isdexired. Weare prepared to furnish aii repu- 

table makes, and at the lowest possible prices. We sell 

only reliable Firearms, and guarantee all we send out. 

ORANGE JUDD CoO., DAVID W. JUDD, Pres. 
%51 Broadway, New York. 





TRIAL PACKACE! 

In order to secure new customers, we will send 100 Choice 
Embossed Pictures, 4 German Doll Heads, 1 Elegant Birth- 
day Card,8 imported Chromos, 25 pretty Album and Reward 
Cards,1 Album of 50 Colored Transfer Pictures, 100 selections 
for Autograph Albums, 10 Odd Games, 6 new style Red Nap- 
kins, 1 pack Puzzle Cards. All the above goods for 25c. in 
stamps. PARKER & CO., Waltham, Mass. 





~ Free to All! 





M. a 


A GOLD WATCH. 


LADIES WORK BOX. 





ral offer for the holidays: The person telling 


The publishers of the Capitol City Home Guest, the well known Illustrated and 


make the 





us the | 
Hunting Cased Swiss 
the conend wil receive an elegant Stem.windin 


longest verse in the Bible before January Ist., will receive a Solid Goid, Lady’s 
in W atch worth $50. If there be more than one correct answer 
Gentleman’s W atch; : 


the third, a key-winding English Watch. Each person must send 36 cents 


with their answer for which they will receive FREE, 
eu fon to “* HOM 


stpaid, three montha’ 
GUEST,” and an Lierant Lady’s W ork 


nume beautifully stencilled on the cover. Each box contains 


Box with their 
1 Silver Fistes Thimble, 1 Becknge Fane 


ac mbroide 


Work Needles, 6 
Silk assorted 4 





Fully Illustrated. Cioth, 12mo. 1.50 | 





Quinby’s New Bee-Keeping. — By 
L. C. Root. The mysteries of Bee-Keeping explain- 
ed, with results of fifty years’ experience with the 
latest discoveries and invent.ons, presented in the most 
improved methods, forming a complete Guide to suc- 
cessful Bee-Keeping. With one hundred illustrations, 
and a portrait of M. Quinby. New and revised edition, 
Cloth. 12mo. 1.50 


American Grape Growing and 
Wine Making.—By Groner Husmann, Napa City, 
Cal. New and revised edition. No one stands higher ag 
an authority upon Grape Growing and Wine Making than 
Prof. Husmann, and we have here a record of his own 
experience, and also that of others of high reputation. 
Tilustrated. Cloth. 1.50 


Guenon’s Treatise on Milch Cows, 
—A Treatise on the Bovine Species in General. An en- 
tirely new translation of the last edition of this popular 
and instructive book. By Taos. J. Hann, Sec’y of the 
American Jersey Cattle Club. With over 100 Illustra- 
tions, especially engraved for this work. Cloth, 12mo, 

, 1.00 

Household Conveniences.—With over 
two hundred Engrayings. A most useful volume, filled 
with valuable Hints and Suggestions for doing all kinds 
of work in the Household. 1.50 


Chorlton’s GrapeGrower’s Guide. 
—Intended especially for the American climate; being 
a practical Treatise, with Engravings, on the Cultivation 
of the Grape-vine in each Department of Hot-house, Cold 
Grapery, etc.; with Plans for the Construction and Heat- 
ing. By Wm. CuoruTon. Illustrated. Cloth, 12mo. .%5 





FOR SPORTSMEN. 


Superior Fishing ; 
Or, the Striped Bass, Trout, Black Bass, and Blue Fish 
of the Northern States. Embracing full directions 
for Dressing Artificial Flies with the Feathers of 
American Birds; an account of a Sporting Trip to 
Lake Superior, etc. By RoBERT BARNWELL RooseE- 
VELT. Illustrated. Cloth, 12mo. 2.00: 


Florida, and the Game Water Birds 
Of the Atlantic Coast and the Lakes of the United 
States. With a full account of the sporting along our 
seashores and inland waters, and remarks on breech- 
loaders and hammerless guns. By RoBERT BARNWELL 
RoosEvEtt. Illustrated, and with a portrait of the 
author. Cloth, 12mo. 2.00 


Sportsman’s Gazetteer and General Guide. 
Third Revised Edition by the author. . Finely illus- 
trated with engravings of game birds and animals, and 
giving four large maps of game regions. With infor- 
mation of the greatest value to all interested in sport- 
ing matters. By CnartEs Hatitock, Founder of 
‘* Forest and Stream.” 1,000 pages. Cloth, 12mo. 3.00 

The Dogs of Great Britain, America, and 
other Countries. 

(New, Enlarged, and Revised Edition.) Their Breed- 
ing, Training, and Management in Health and Disease. 
Comprising all the essential parts of the two Standard 
Works on the Dog, by ‘‘SToNEHENGE,”’ thereby fur- 
nishing what once cost $11.25 for $2.00. Over One 
Hundred Beautiful Engravings. Chapters by Ameri- 
can Writers. Most Complete Dog Book ever Publish- 
ed. Gives Complete Official Lists of Premiums 
Awarded at Bench Shows, down to 1884. Cloth, 
12mo. 2.00 





Our Rural Catalogue. Autumn Edition. 


80 Pages, 8vo., describing over 200 of our different 
publications on Out-door Life. 125 Illustrations. Sent 
on receipt of 6 cents for mailing. 


Sportsman’s Companion. Autumn Edi- 
tion. Most elegantly and beautifully illustrated. 
Forty pages of descriptions of books. 

Sent on receipt of 5 cents for mailing. 


SENT FREE. 


Our beautifally illustrated, 82mo. Catalogue, containing 
descriptions of three hundred valuable booxs on Agricul- 
ture, Horticulture, Architecture, Field Sports, Horses, 
Cattle, Sheep, etc., etc., will be sent free to any one for- 
warding by postal card his address to us, the Publishers, 
%51 Broadway, New York.- 


ORANGE JUDD CO., 


David W. Judd, ---.c, Sam’l Burnham, se. 
751 Broadway, New York. 
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To Bee-Keepers. 


Watson's 
Standard Bee-Hive 


| isthe only one in the world 
| that is an absolute safe-guard 
| against loss in swarming, and 
r the only one in which swarms 
can be sent in perfect safety 
to any point in the country, in 
| any season of the year. Send 
il for Price List and full De- 
| scriptive Circular, ete. 
= E. C. WATSON, 
&> 1180 Dean St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


(Patent applied for). 


Dniversity of the State of New York. 


ican .: 


141 West 54th St. NEW YORK CITY. 


The only institution in the State having the power to 
grant the degree of Doctor of Veterinary Surgery (D.V.S.). 
The ann1al session of this Institution begins in October of 
each year. Catalogues and announcements can be had from 
the Dean of the Faculty. A. LIAUTAR i" M.D.V.S.5 









































os WNIAL INCUBATOR 
THE MEW OOS yOV. 14. 1882. 





Pertectell 


NINE YEARS OF SUCCESS. 

No Electricity, no Clock- 
work, no Complicated Ma- 
chiaery. Perfectly self-regula- 
ting, and absolutely reliable. 
Hatches from 90 to 100 per cent. 
Send 2-cent stamp for Illustrated 
Circulars to « 

THE CENTENNIAL M’F’G CO., 

Box 10, Rye, N. Y. 

Halstead’s Book, “ Artificial In- 
= cubation and Incubators,” 135 
pages, over 100 illustrations. 5c. 
by mail. 








IMPERIAL EGG FOOD. 
Will Make Your Hens Lay. 
Packages Mailed for 50 centsand $1.00. 

6 Boxes, $2.00; 25 lb. Kegs, $6.25. By Express or Freight Co. 
WHOLESALE AGENTS: 

B. K. Bliss & Sons, N. Y, J. C. Long, Jr., New York. 
Benson, Maule & Co., Phila. Parker & Wood, Boston. 

xeo. A. Kelly & Co., Pittsburg, Pa. 
Western Chemical Co., St. Louis, Mo, 
John Anglum & Co., Denver, Colorado. 
Geo. G. Wickson & Co., San Francisco,Cal. 
F. A. Daughtry,Shrevep’t, La. | T. W. Wood, Richmond, Va. 
F. C. STURTEVANT, Proprietor, Hartford, Conn. 
Successor to Chas. R. Allen & Co. 








Valuable Books Sent J, 


Dean ol the Faculty. 
“Happy Days” is one of the most 
charming Iliustrated Literary and 


Family Papers Published. Every RE! 


number contains 16 mammoth pages, 48 columns of the 
choicest reading matter, including stories, sketches, poems 
useful knowledge, histury, biography, wit and humor, &c., protuses 
ly illustrated. Wishing to introduce the paper into thousands of 
homes where it isnot already taken, we now make the following ex- 
traordinary offer> Upon receipt of Only Twenty-Five Cents 
in postage stamps we will send Happy Days on trial for three 
montha, and we will also send free and post-paid, Ten Value 
able Books, each neatly bound in pamphlet form and printed 
from largeciear type upon good paper, beautifully illustrated and 
comprising ten complete first-class novels _and other works by welle 
known and popular authors as follows: 1, The Lady of the Lake, by 
Sir Walter Scott; 2, Grimm’s Fairy Stories for the Young; 3, Davi 
Hunt, by Mrs. Ann S, Stephens; 4, Reaping the Whirlwind, by Mary 
Cecil Hay; 5. Dudley Carleon, by Miss M. E. Braddon; 6, The Mys- 
tery of the Headlands, by Etta W. Pierce; 7, A Golden Dawn, by the 
Author of ‘* Dora Thorn”; 8, Valerie's Fate, by Mrs. Alexander; 9, 
Sister Rose, by Wilkie Coliins; 10, Anne, by Mrs. Henry Wcod. 
Remember, we send all these charming books, ten in number, free 
to any one sending 25 cents for a three months’ trial subscription to 
HAPPY DAYS. The books in cloth-bound form would cost at least 
$leach. This great offer presents an opportunity whereby you may 
secure a very large amount of the most fascinating reading matter for 
avery little money. No better investment of the small sum of 25c, 
could possibly be made. Money refunded to all not satisfied that 
they receive three times the value of amount sent. Five sets of the 
ten books and five subscriptions to the paper will be sent for $1.00, 
Take advantage of this great offer at once, 
dress PUBLISHERS HAPPY DAYS, HARTFORD, CONN. 


Cotswold Sheep. 


A rare chance to buy good sheep at low prices. Catalogue 
free. Every sheep in the flock offered for sale. 
Readers of the American Agriculturist are respectfully 
asked to send for the catalogue, and favor me with an order. 
Address, JOSEPH HARRIS, 

Moreton Farm, Rochester, N. Y. 

























ERMAN CARP.—Scale and Mirror, Stockers and 
Breeders for sal . Corresponuence solicited. Address, 
LANCASTER PISCATORIAL CO., Lancaster, Pa. 


POULTRY WORLD. 


A monthly magazine, the oldest, 
largest, and best periodical de- 
vo:ed entirely to poorry ever 
ublished. Splendidly illustrated. 
1.25 per year. Also the Americun 
Poultry Yard, the only weekly 
paper devoted entirely to poultry 
n existence, $1.50 per year. Both 
papers for $2.00. A samp)? copy 
of both mailed on receipt vf nine 
cents in postage stamps. 
H. H. STODDARD, Hartrorp, Cr. 








Address 





My flock is too large, 
BROWN LEGHORNS, ana I will sell of my 
best chicks, at $2 each, $3.50 per pair, od ig trio. My B. 
Leghorns are wellebred, and pure-bred, and always 
please. Address a Ps STYER, 
Concordville, Delaware Co., Pa. 
Cy 7 500 BUSHELS OF PEACH 
FOR SA LE. SEED. Price, 25 cents per 
bushel. Delivered free of all cost to cars. Terms, cash with 
order. Address W. B. YARDLEY, Lewes, Delaware. 


LADIE 


10 00 ONE-YEAR-OLD BUDDED MAN- 
2 DARIN ORANGE TREES. Will 
grow and be fruitful in Northern conservatories and homes 
48 well as on the Southern lands. Will send sample by mail, 
Prepaid, for $1, with instructions how to care for it. 
GEO. F. DICKINSON, St. Augustine, Florida. 








15 cents. Circulars free. 


S? BOOK OF FANCY WORK, 
b J. F. INGALLS, Lynn, Mass. 





JERSEY RED YORKSHIRE, BERKSHIRE, POLAND- 


CHINA and CHESTER WHITE 
PIGS of choicest breeding and fine 


individual merit. Cotswold, South- 

down, and Oxford Down Sheep and 

- Lambs. Scotch Colley_Shepherd 

dogs,and Fancy Poultry. Illustrated 

———— Catalogue and prices on application. 
W. ATLEE BURPEE & CO., Philadelphia, Pa. 





THE GUERNSEY BULL 
FOR SALE fknéee ists GC¢: 
Address H, de B. SCHENCK, 
Larchmont Farm. enox, Mass. 
See American Agriculturist for ‘August. 


The SAVIDGE, 106 
eggs, $21. Different sizes. 
Never fails. Sent on 


trial. C. W. Savidge, 2524 Huntinadon St., Phila. 
THE PERFECT 


HATCHER and BROODER. 


Is the Leading and Standard Apparatus of the 
World for Hatching and Raising J oulery. 8 
simple and easy to manage, Absolutely reliable, Perfectly 
self-regulating, and never fails to hatch. 
PERFECT HATCHER CO, 
Elmira, New York. 
Be sure and mention this paper. 


SELLING OUT, cicter White Pies 
10 w’ks old,$15 per pair. Sows in Pig, $20. P.Rocks, P.Cochins, 


L. Brahmas, Leghorns, $7 per trio. B. Turkeys, $7 a pair. 
HOMER ff He Wit Williamsburg, Bisir Co. Pa. 














ESSEX PIGS. 


The largest herd of pure-bred Essex Pigs in the 
world. Good pigs at low prices. I want to reduce the 
size of the herd. Send for Catalogue, and see special 
offer to the boys. Address, 

JOSEPH HARRIS, 
Moreton Farm. Rochester, N. Y. 





Pure bred recorded Po- 
1nd China Swine. Pigs 
all ages for sale, in pairs 
or trios, not akin. yrite 
for what you want. En- 
close stamp for new cata- 
logue. Reduced rates by 













Chester White, Berkshire and 
Poland China PIGS, Fine 
Setter Doxs, Scotch Collies, 


ox Hounds and Beagles, 
bred and for sale by W. GIB- 
BONS & CO., West Chester, 


Chester Co., Pa. Send stamp 


for Circular and PriceList. 


2806 Lbs.We't 


of two OHIO IMPROVED 
CHESTER HOC 


Send for description of this 
famous breed. Also Fowls. 
L. B.S" VER.Cleveland, 0, 


REGISTERED SWIN 


Thorough-bred Chester Whi Po- 
land-Chinas, & Imported Berkshires 
ree given with every animal sold. Strong, healthy 
urity guaranteed, Send stamp for new Cata- 
arrington, Box 624, West Chester, Pa. 











%, 










True pedig 
stock only. 
logue. O. H. 








Chester White, Yorkshire, 
Berkshire, and Poland-Chi- 
naa in their purity. - Lincoln, 
Hampshire own, South 
Down sheep aad Scotch Collie 
Shepherds a specialty. Send for 
cir. and prices. T. Walter & Sons, 
West Chester, Pa. (Come see us.) 


FOR 10 CENTS. 


The St. Louis Magazine, edited by Alexander N. De Menil, 
now in its fifteenth year, is brilliantly illustrated, purely 
Western in make-up, replete ‘with stories, poems, timely 
reading and humor, $1.50 a year. Sample copy and a set of 

old colored picture cards sent for ten cents. Address, 
= J. GILMORE, 213 North Eighth Street, St. Louis. TH 
AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST and ST, LOUIS MAGAZINE, sent 
one year for $1.75. : 


E CHE AP A New 15 Horse Erie 
FOR SAL « Portable Boiler and En- 
gine. Inquire of Engineer of Harlem Gas Works, corner 
jlith Street and First Avenue, New York City. 




















A Pair for Bronze and Narra = 
$1 0.00 sett Turkeys. Hockertown Brand “bred 
11 years for size and beauty, 20 per cent discount for orders 
before Nov. 2ist. T. Bunker on Turkey Raising, 25 cents. 

Address, W. CLIFT, Hadiyme, Ct. 


THE BEST CATTLE FASTENING! 
SMITH'S SELF-ADJUSTING SWING 
STANOHION | 


HE only Practical Swing Stanchion Invented. Thou- 
sands in use. Jllustrated circular free. Address, 


BROOKS & PARSONS, Addison, Steuben Co., N. Y. 
Newton’s improved 


them firmly, draws cow TIE ome 


forward when lying down, pushes back 
¥when standing, gives freedom of head, 
keeps clean. E. (. NEWTON, Batavia, lil. 

















~ DO YOU WANT A DOG? * 
f so, send for DOG BUYERS’ § 


1 
GUIDE, containing, colored plates, 


100 engravings of different breeds, 
rices they ae worth, and where to F 
uy them. Also, cuts of Fur- BF 

nishing Goods of all kinds. irec- B 

tions for Training s and Bieed- 

ing Ferrets. Mail for 15 cts. 
ASSOCIATED FANCIERS, 
Philad’a. 








Book H e, Physical Culture, Sociology 
ee sag a at Children, etc. 53 


THE HERALD OF HEALTH. Monthly. $1 per year. 
HYGIENE OF THE BRAIN AND THE CURE OF 
NERVOUSNESS. By M.L. Holbrook, M.D. $1.50. 
EATING FOR STRENGTH. By M. L. Holbrook, M. D. $1. 
LIVER COMPLAINT, MENTAL DYSPEPSIA, AND 
HEADACHE. Their Cure by Home Treatment. By.M.L. 
Holbrook, M.D. $1. gure and get our Catalogue. 


e 
Sample of Herald of Health free. 
M. L. Holbrook, Nos. 13 and 15 Laight Street, N. Y. 


GRAND S$! ACENTS WANT DI 

HOM CYCLOPEDIA’ is. "3 

i ustrations. *Contribut tions from 

ST 4a Colleges and S cin tats. 
ie 








AND ARM CROPS, LIVE $ HORTI- 
CULTURE, ARCHITECTU W and 
BUSINESS and HOME MEDICATION. 
I can convince you that no fam- 
ily can afford to do without it. 
fe men wanted. Address the publisher at once fer a 


ape 
bl hlet and jal proposition for business. 
W. i. THOMPSON, 404 Arch St, Philad’a, Pa. 





Guernseys and Jerseys. Herd registered, also Thor- 
oughbreds and Grades, Young stock for sale. Send stamp 
for circular. T, WALTER é& SONS, West Chester, Pa. 
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THE 
GREATAMERICAN 


GOOD NEWS 
tt ADIES! 


MOrdeze tor ont CELEBR A: 
u rders for our CELE ° 
Company TED TEAS and COFFEES, and 
secure a beautiful MOSS 

ROSE or GOLD-BAND CHINA TEA-SET 
(44 pieces), ourown importation. One of these beauti- 
ful china sets given away to the party sending an order 
for $25. Thisis the greatest inducement ever offered. 
Send in your orders and enjoy acup of GOOD TEA 
‘or COFFEE, and at the same time procure a HAND- 
SOME CHINA TEA-SET. No humbug. Good Teas, 
30c., 35., and 4c. per Ib. Excellent Teas, 50c. and 60c. 
We are the oldest and 















and very best from 65c. to 90c. 
largest Tea Company in the business. The reputation 
‘of our house requires no comment. e have just im- 
orted some very fine WHITE GRANITE DINNER 
ETS, (115 pieces), which we give away with Tea and 
‘Coffee orders of $40 and upwards. For full particulars, 


Address THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA CO. 


P.O. Box 289. $1 and 33 Vesey St., New York. 


MIXED FARMING 


IN NEBRASKA. 


Grain, Corn, and Live Stock. Growing 
Combined. 
The most Profitable and agreeable of any occupation. 


18858 


Reports prove the agriculturists of Nebraska to have 
been the most successful of any people in the West. 
Write for information about the above matters—also 

about U.P. Ry. lands in this State, which will be sent Free, 
in greatvariety,by LEAVITT BURNHAM, 

Land Commissioner U. P. Ry. Co., 

Omaha, Neb. 
§@™ Refer to this advertisement. 2g 



















For Handsomest! Cheapest! Best! 


Iron Roofing, Siding, Ceiling, 


Send for Illustrated Catalogue and Prices of 
CINCINNATI (0.) CORRUGATING CO. 


“THE GOLDEN BELT” 


——— ALONG THE———— 


KANSAS LANDS axansas owvision U. P. R'waY. 
STOCK RAISING 


Buffalo Grass Pasture Summer and Winter. 


CORN and WHEAT 


200,000,000 Bus. Corn. 


30,000.000 Wheat. 


WOOL CROWING 


Unsurpassed for Climate, Grasses, Water, 


FRUIT 


The best in the Eastern Market. 





. Pamphlets and Maps free. B, McALLASTER. Land Commis’r, Kansas City,Mo. 


D.F. SHULL 


BUTTER 


THE BEST! Contains no oil. 


‘Ss COLDEN 
COLOR! 


Does not fade or 


streak, Does not color the buttermilk, It will color 


50 per cent. more butter than any other color. 


Ask 


your druggist or dealer for it; or on receipt of 25c. 
we will send, postpaid, sample coloring 600 lbs. of 


Butter, TRY 


for circular and chromo card, free, 


‘ 


and you will use no other. Write 
D.F.SHULL 
CO.,.No. 3928 Market St., Philadelphia. 





The Buyers’ GuIpE is issued Sept. 
end March, each year: 224 pages, 83 x 11} 
inches, with over 3,300 illustrations— 
a whole picture gallery. Gives wholesale 
prices direct to consumers on all goods for 


personal or 
Tells how to 
gives exact 
erything you 
eat wear, or 
with. These 


family use. 
order, and 
cost of ey- 
use, drink, 
have fun 
invaluable 


hooks contain information gleaned from 
the markets of the world. We will mail 
acopy Free to any address upon receipt 


of the postage—8 cents. 
from you. Respectfully, 


Let us hear 


MONTGOMERY WARD & CO. 


227 & 229 Wabash Avenue, Chicago, LIL 





The 


ublishers of ** HOME 


MILLINERY GOODS FREE! 





Home 


GUEST,” the well known 48 col. 
Illustrated Literary Paper for the 
realizing the great inconven- 
jence ladies in the country towns 
arecause by their inability to obtain 
suitabl hat trimmings at reasonable 
prices, have secured a large stock of 
*hese goods in all the fashionable 
Fall designs and colors, and 
are offering them free to those sub- 

cribing to their magazine as follows: 







Send 52 cents for Six Months’ 
Subscription to “Happy Days,” 
and we will send you Free, post- 
paid, 2 yds No. 7 GrosGrain 
Silk Ribbon, 1 Spray 2S8prig 
Artificial Flowers, l lovely 
Artificial Bud, 1 real fancy 
Feather Wing, 1 real fancy 

Feather Plume, You have here 






pt at your mil 
ca six months 


¥ trimmings enough fortwo hats 

and for 52 cents, what would cost 
liner’s at least $2.25, besides the best paper in Amer. 
free. Publishers HOME GUEST, Hartford, Conn. 








VIRGINIA FARM FOR SALE, 


By E. C. LINDSEY & CO., Norfolk, Va. 
for Fruit, Grain, ’ 
MARYLAND FARMS, on Gait water, 010 0 eee 


acre. Catalogues free. ISLER & MEEKINS, Cambridge, Md. 





A book devoted entirely to PLyMouTH 
Rock fowls, also a separate book on WHITE 






LEeGHoRNS, another on BRowN LEGHORNS 
a@ book on curing PouLTRY DISEASES, an 
< another entitled How To FEED FOoOwLs. 
fy Hither of the above mailed for 25 cts., or all 
five for $1.00. Address the author 

H. H. Sroppakrp, Hartford, Ct. 





IDA oe - "3s 1 County. _ 

cription of soil, climate, i. 
with list of lands for sale, for 10 cents in silver. AdGress 
FARRELL’S LAND OFFICE, Waldo, Florida. 


Name this paper. 
cheap. Cotalogues free 


FARM ! A. P. GRIFFITH & CO., Smyrna, Del. 
FAR MS IN VIRGINIA 


VERY CHEAP, Taxeslow. Send for Catalogue. 
Address C. D. EPES, Nottoway C. H., Virginia. 


F LO RIDA If you desire trustworthy infor- 


e mation relating to Florida, then 
write to our well-known and reliable Serrgependent, 
Mr. L. D.SNOOK, DeLand, Volusia Co., Fla. 





150 Delaware Fruit and Grain Farms 








FOR ~ ALE 00 Cheap Homes in West 
a, For Circulars giving location, 
price, etc., address, J. H. RISTOR, Martinsburg, W. Va. 





A steady, energetic married man, 


WAN TED. to take charge of, or rent a farm 


or in Dakota. Address. 
MISS MINA THOMPSON, Vanderbilt,Campbell Co.,Dakota. 


RAMS. 


The Double A Rams open the valves as well 
wer.of the water. No 


as shut them off with the 
» Btopping. C. HODGKINS R SONS, Marlboro, N. H. 
Attorney’s fee contingent on Success. 
iN & CO. 


» Washington, D0. 











¥\ DEEDS OF D. 
MBLUE& 





GRAY’ 










The great collection of the most thrilling personal adventures, 
exploits of scouts and spies, forlorn hopes,heroic bravery,im- 


Drisonments aiid hair-bre: 
oe ee ROFUS AY IELUST 
book likei 

Scammell £ Co., gy clus 





adth escapes, romantic incident 
hand-to-hand struggies, perilous journeys, daring raids an 
ng the Great Civil War. 
RATE D, Outsells all. 

jiladelphia or St. Louis. 


No 





50,000 COPIES SOLD ! 
Burdett’s Dutch Dialeet Recitations, 
6 Brudder Gardner’s 
Stump Speeches, 160 pages. 25 
centseach. Sent postpaid on re- = 
ceipt of price. New Books issued 
weekly. Send for Catalogue. 
EXCELSIOR PUBLISHING HOUSE 
29 & 21 Reekman §t.. New York. 











URCHASING FOR OUT OF TOWN PARTIES. WED- 
ding Outfits, Furniture, Infant’s Wardrobes, Presents, 


etc., Wy a lad 


of taste. For reference. etc., add 
ESSEE, No. 3N. Front Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Tess. 





% 3 Printing Press 





$75. For old or 


factory, KELSEY & 


Do Your 
Own 
Printing ! 


Card and Label Press $3. Larger sizes $5 to 

young. Everything easy, 

printed directions. Send 2stamps for Cat- 

alogue of Presses Res Cards, &c., to the 
O., Meriden, Conn. 





—, 


SHIPPERS OF MILK, ATTENTION! 


WARREN MILK BOTTLES 


PATENTED MARCH 234, 1890, 
Adapted for the de- 
livery of Milk in all 
Cities and Towns, 
A Long Needed Want 

at last Supplied, 
DESCRIPTIVE CIRCULARS 
ON APPLICATION, 
Warren Glass Works Go, 
A. A. 
72 Murray St., 
NEW YORK, 








Delaware Co. 


[Teale 


Requires no lifting or 
handling to skim or clean 
it. It is the prince of LA«= 
BOR-SAVING Cream- 
ers. It will last for 20 
years. It is warranted to = 
do all we claim. To one 
man in every town where 
not already introduced we 
will make a special private = 
offer. Address, 8 ‘ois 
DELAWARE CO. CREAMER CO., 
Mention Am. Agriculturist, Benton Harbor, Mich. 


Improved Tree Tubs, 


(See cut). 
ALSO, 
SPAINS CHURNS, 
STAR CHURNS. 
**Rapid’’ I. C. Freezers, 
Sena for Descriptive Circu- 
lars and Prices. 
CLEMENT & DUNBAR, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


American Agriculturist 
SUBSCRIPTION TERMS. 


(English and German Edition at same Rates.) 
$1.50 a year (postage included); Single nume 
bers, 15 cents. 


Special Inducements made to Club- 
Raisers and Canvassers. 

All persons desirous of soliciting sube 
scriptions for the ‘* American Agricul= 
turist °° will please immediately address 
us for subscription blanks, circulars, and 
other printed matter. 


ADVERTISING RATES. 


American Agriculturist. 


ENGLISH EDITION. 
Ordinary Pages. $1.00 per line ( agate), each insertons 
Last Page, and Third Cover Page, $1.25 per line. 
Second Cover Page—§1.50 per line. 

Page next to Reading and Last Cover Page—$2.00 perline, 
No advertisement taken for less than $3.00 each insertion, 
Fourteen agate lines make one inch. 


GERMAN EDITION. 
Ordinary Pages. 10 cents per line, each insertion. 
Second Cover Page, 15 cents per line. line 
Page next to Reading and Last Cover Page, 20 cts. aged ron 
No advertisement taken for less than $1.00 each noe " 
(No Advertisement of Medicines or Humbugs rece 
Address all orders to 


AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, 
751 Broadway, New York. 
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